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It may sound like a truism to say that 
advertising is a handle that will fit all lines 
of legitimate business endeavor. 


Nevertheless, there are many ousiness 
men to whom recognition of the fact would 
bring great benefit—recognition of the fact 
and intelligent action upon it. 

This July morning may find these men on the porches 
of summer hotels, or the only inmate of a deserted home: 
in motor cars, or on the road for business; in vacation 
camps or at the office, right on the job: but back in 
their heads lies the problem of increasing sales: getting 
more profit: overcoming keen competition; reaching con- 
sumers; trade-mark protection, etc, Wherever they go 
or wherever they are, these things live with these men. 


A handle is something to take hold of: we repeat 
that advertising is a handle that will fit all lines of 
legitimate business endeavor. We say this out of many 
years and many kinds of experience. 


Proof is waiting for you. 
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A MODERATE SIZED Advertisement in the 
ages and folds of sundry Magazines and 
Newspapers. Can be found only by chance or 
diligent search. Finder’s reward will depend 
upon his action on the following— .W.S. 


Car Cards do not have to be “‘turned to” and “found” 
—they are ALWAYS IN SIGHT directly before the 
eyes of the reader. Every advertiser is given a 
‘‘preferred’’ position, and no card can be obscured 
by another—they are all the same size. 


Car cards work every hour in the twenty-four and 
every day in the month. They cannot be lost, over- 
looked nor destroyed and represent the Maximum in 
advertising values. You may use ten colors or two 
and display your package or trade mark in its real 
hues—just as it will appear in the dealer’s window. 


The Subway and Elevated lines of New York 
and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System carry 
THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of people 
daily. They are all Far-Riding, “time-to-read” 
passengers and form the bulk of Greater New York's 
buying population. 


Don’t lose your advertising in unturned pages 
and obscuring folds. Keep it out in the light in 
sight. Use car cards. They cost less and pay YOU, 
not your agent. 


WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square, New York 
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DEVELOPING AN ORGAN- 
IZATION 





A PHASE OF THE SELLING PROBLEM 
THAT EASILY INCLUDES ALL 
OTHER PROBLEMS — HOW THE 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
KEEPS ENTHUSIASM AT A HIGH 
PITCH 

By Walter H. Cottingham, 

President, Sherwin-Williams Company, 

Cleveland. 

Without doubt the greatest fac- 
tor in bu‘iding a large business is 
organization. 

When a man’s business or his 
work becomes larger than he can 
take care of himself, he seeks for 
assistance, and from that moment 
he becomes an organizer; and his 
success as an organizer will de- 
pend upon his ability to select his 
assistants and to transfer his work 
to them; to inspire those assist- 
ants with his own ideas, his own 
energy and his own ability. There 
is but little that any of us can 
do individually. There are only 
twenty-four hours in a day, and 
the most we can hope to do is to 
devote a third of that time con- 
tinuously to work; but if we have 
this ability for organization and 
for executive work, we can go on 
multiplying ourselves by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and 
it is this that makes business to 
the ambitious man so attractive. 

No concern has yet reached the 
limitations of organization, not 
even the great and powerful 
— Oil Company or the bil- 
lion-dollar United States Steel 
Corporation. There are still 
greater possibilities ahead for the 
ambitious man who is willing to 
work and reach for them. 

The first factor in organization 
that I would refer to is co-opera- 
tion. That great steel master and 
successful business man, Andrew 
Carnegie, in giving a business ad- 
dress some years ago, which I 
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read, likened business to a three- 
legged stool, and he called the 
three legs Capital, Labor and 
Management. I have _ often 
thought that a three-legged stool 
is not the securest kind of a seat, 
and if I might be so presumptu- 
ous as to make a suggestion to 
that distinguished man, I would 
say: “Add another leg to your 
stool.” And I would call the 
fourth leg Co-operation. 

Capital, Labor, Management, 
and the co-operation of these 
three are what tend to the great- 
est success in modern business. 

I have said that the greatest 
factor in building a large business 
is organization. I would like to 
say now that the greatest factor 
in organization, in my estimation, 
is the human factor. It is not 
things that make life—it is peo- 
ple. It is not things that make 
business, it is people—people with 
red blood in their veins, men and 
women with hearts and feelings 
and aims and ambitions—men and 
women susceptible to encourage- 
ment and sympathy and training 
and discipline. 

This is the great and most im- 
portant raw material that every 
modern business man aiming to 
do a large business must deal 
with. 

Too many of us are paying too 
mich attention to the things of 
business, and too little to the peo- 
ple who make and handle the 
things. 

To the modern business man it 
makes very little difference what 
kind of business he is in; it makes 
very little difference whether he is 
handling hardware or groceries 
or dry goods, or running a bank 
or a railway or a school. 

These are but the things of 
business, the medium by which 
he exercises his business ability. 

I venture to say that Mr. 
Rockefeller would have made as 
great a success of the steel busi- 
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ness as he has made of the oil 
business, and that Mr. Carnegie 
would have made just as big a 
success of the paint business as 
he has done of the steel business. 

What I want to make clear is 
that the modern business man is 
a manager of men, not a manager 
of things. This human factor 
that I have referred to touches 
our business on all sides. First, 
it touches us on the side of the 
people who make our products; 
next, on the side of the dealer 
who distributes our products; 
and next, on the side of the con- 
sumer who uses our products. 
The staff must be made efficient, 
loyal and enthusiastic, and as to 
the dealer, we must have his 
whole-hearted co-operation and 
good-will; and the consumer must 
be satisfied. 

In dealing with the staff, it has 
been my experience that the prob- 
lem of handling the staff is not 
how to get the most out of them. 
but how to get the best out of 
them. 

The standard of the staff makes 
the standard of the house, and 
the standard of the staff makes 
the standard of the goods. If we 
have the ‘right kind of staff, well 
trained, well handled, all the rest 
will be easy. 

Then, how are we going to 
organize, train and develop an 
efficient staff? First, I would say, 
in importance, is the selection. 

It is astonishing how careful we 
are when we come to buy some 
new equipment or to put up a new 
building, the care that we take to 
investigate all sides of such a 
proposition. We go and see this 
equipment in operation, go over 
the plans of the buiiding with in- 
finite care, meke all kinds of thor- 
ough investigation; but when it 
comes to the /iving machinery, we 
wait until we need an extra hand 
and then we take the first one that 
comes along. 

You will never secure a compe- 
tent staff in that way. Every 
organization should have some 
systematic method of investi- 
gating applicants, looking into 
their history, making sure that 
they are in every way suitable for 
the work, and, beginning with the 
office boy, on up the line, the 
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greatest care must be taken in 
making your selection. 

And next I would say, in build- 
ing up a strong organization, is 
the importance of providing a 
good place for the staff to work 
in. The modern business estab- 
lishment should provide the best 
of lighting, heating, and venti- 
lating facilities. 

Clean and attractive cloak 
rooms, lockers and _ lavatories 
should be provided. There should 
also be, if possible, lunch rooms, 
reading rooms and rest rooms. 
These are things that make the 
plant, factory, office, or warehouse 
a good place to work in, and they 
will pay by increasing the effi- 
ciency of the workers. 

This sort of work should never 
be done in the spirit of charity or 
in a patronizing kind of way, but 
solely on the basis that a good 
staff is deserving of the best and 
fairest kind of treatment, and that 
anything that increases the ‘effi- 
ciency of the staff is profitable to 
the business. 

And third in importance, in 
building up an efficient staff, I 
weld put training. How many 
concerns have a__ systematic 
method of training the people of 
their organization? And yet it is 
of the very highest importance, 
if we are to develop the right 
kind of staff. 

We send our boys and girls to 
schocl, where they are thoroughly 
grounded in the different grades, 
with great patience and care. But 
when they have finished school we 
send them into business where 
they usually have to make their 
way with no systematic training. 

Every modern business house 
ought to have some systematic 
method of training its staff. 

Next I want to refer briefly to 
the human factor as it relates to 
the deaier. Next.in importance 
to your staff should be your deal- 
ers. And the only way that I 
know of to make your dealers im- 
portant in your organization is to 
take an interest in helping them 
to dispose of your goods profitably 
and in a large way. 

We must enter their stores and 
show them not only how to sell 
our goods, but if possible show 
them how to be better merchants 
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—a logical, permanent and 
economical means of reaching 
people of cultivated tastes and 
purchasing power— 


—the influential people in every 
town, people who own their 
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—jin every community the most 
desirable patrons of any store, 
because their desire for any 
product creates distribution, es- 
tablishes the profitable demand. 
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and better distributors and to have 
a better knowledge of general 
business methods. 

Building a business has always 
appealed to me as very much the 
same thing as building a nation. 
What is it that makes a nation 
great? It is the spirit of the peo- 
ple, is it not? And what is it that 
creates that spirit? It seems to 
me it is the constitution under 
wnich they live, it is the institu- 
tions under which they are gov- 
erned, it is the customs and habits 
and the achievements of the peo- 
ple. These are the things that 
create pride and national spirit in 
a people. Now, if we can get that 
same thing into our business, we 
will get the same kind of a result 
—whole-hearted, loyal, enthusias- 
tic service. And so we attempt to 
do that. 

In our business we have what 
stands as our constitution. We 
don’t call it that—we call it “the 
Sherwin- Williams Code of Prin- 
ciples,” and our object in drawing 
up these principles is to let the 
staff know what we are driving at. 

I think in most businesses to- 
day the staff haven’t much idea 
what the proprietors are aiming 
at, and I don’t‘know that the pro- 
prietors always know themselves; 
perhaps they haven’t sat down and 
figured out just what their aims 
and ambitions for that particular 
business are. 

I think it is of the highest im- 
portance that every man_ that 
comes into our business should 
know what the principles and pol- 
icy of the concern are. And for 
that reason we wrote our code of 
principles, and we put them into 
the hands of every man who 
comes ‘rto the concern, that he 
may know what the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams concern is striving for and 
what they stand for. 

I will quote these principles, to 
give you an idea what they are. 

Our first principle is: “To win on 
our merits.” 

That is the only way we want to 
win, and if anybody can beat us 
out on our merits, they are wel- 
come to the victory. 

Our next aim is: ‘“‘To be the best 


and largest concern of the kind in the 
world.” 


We say “best” first, because we 


would rather be the best, if we 
cannot be the largest, or both. 

Next we say: “To be broad and lib- 
eral, as well as aggressive, in our policy 
and methods.” 

Our reason for that is that in 
developing a large business | 
think there is a tendency to be 
rather narrow and grasping and 
selfish; so we try to keep that be- 
fore us 

The fourth principle is: “To take a 
pride in our institution.” 

The fifth: “To be loyal to the com 
pany and to each other. 

Sixth: “To foster good fellowshi; 
among ourselves, and to take pleasure 
as well as profit out of our work.” 

Seventh: “To strive constantly for 
the imrrovement and advancement of 
the business and ourselves.” 

Eighth: “To be considerate, polite 
and courteous in all our dealings with- 
in and without the company. 

Ninth: “To be h’ gh toned in every 
thing, everywhere.” 

enth: “To grow in knowledge and 
character as well as in size. 

The keynote of these principles 
we state is efficiency; and we say 
to the staff, “Make the most of 
the business by making the most 
of yourself.” 

This code of principles then 
stands as our constitution. Now 
comes the laws and regulations 
that I have referred to that have 
so much influence on the people 
in any country. This we cover in 
the “Representative’s Hand Book,” 
in which we print very fully and 
clearly the instructions to our rep- 
resentatives, and give them ideas 
and suggestions and arguments to 
help them in their work. 

I think I can best give you some 
idea of the character of this book, 
which we think is very important 
in carrying on our work—the boys 
call it the Sherwin-Williams Bible, 
and we expect them to know it a 
good deal better than the average 
man knows his Bible. The intro- 
duction is as follows: 

“This book is intended for the use 
of the representatives of The Sherwin- 
Williams Company. 

“It contains useful information about 
our products and the methods employed 
in pushing their sale. It also covers 
the instruct‘ons and the policies by 
which we wish all our representatives 
to ibe guided. 

“Much of the information is de- 
signed primarily for new men, who 
should be thoroughly grounded in the 
policies of the company before start- 
ing on their territories, and who will 
need to study our proposition, our sales 
methods, and our goods for some time 
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The Book of the 
Cloth-of-Gold 


has been called the most beautiful 
sample book of paper ever issued 
by anybody. 


Here is what one ‘correspondent tells us 
“The writer fairly gasped when he opened 


the package containing ‘The Book of the 
Cloth-of-Gold’ and absorbed its contents.” 


The Book of the Cloth-of-Gold 


is worth much money to the adver- 
tising manager or the printer look- 
ing for new and striking suggestions 
in design and color schemes. 


A letter on your business stationery will bring it. 
Mention “ Printers’ Ink.” 


Advertisers Paper Mills 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York 


10 and 11 Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, E. C., London 
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after they have left their headquarters 
office. The book may therefore be con- 
sidered a textbook, and should be used 
as such. 

“To the older men who, through 
their experience on the road and the 
training received at the company’s gen- 
eral and local conventions, have _be- 
come more or less efficient in handling 
the many phases of our proposition, 
we recommend frequent reference to 
this handbook. It contains many defi- 
nite talking points that should be at 
the ready command of every man we 
have on the road. Some of these points 
may have been overlooked by even the 
best men, and should be brought to 
mind frequently. 

“A man who has his heart in his 
work can, by following closely the ideas 
expressed in this book, become what 
we desire each of our men ‘on the fir- 
ing line’ should be—a true representa- 
tive of the Sherwin-Williams Company.” 


Then, on another page, we print 
“What the Sherwin-Williams 
Company Expect of Their Repre- 
sentatives,” as follows: 

“They expect whole-hearted and loyal 
service. 

“They expect strict observance of 
the company's rules and regulations. 

“They expect them to study and 
master our proposit on, and to become 
the best informed and most successful 
salesmen in the paint and varnish field. 

“They expect them to uphold the 
honor and dignity “of tne company 
ever where. 

hey expect them to advance 
through merit in the company’s ser- 
vice.” 

The chapters of the book are: 

“General Organization of the 
Company,” which we believe in 
placing clearly before all of our 
representatives. It shows the dif- 
ferent departments and how they 
are operated, and how one de- 
partment reports to the other, so 
every man will know just where 
he stands. : : 

“The Sherwin-Williams propo- 
sition” is treated as a whole, “the 
Manufacturing Proposition as a 
Whole,” “Facilities of the Com- 
pany,” “Sherwin-Williams Sales- 
manship,” “Organization of the 
General Sales Department,” 
“Trade Sales Department,” “How 
to Mix S. W. P. Properly,” “What 
the Guarantee on S. W. P. 
Means,” “Linseed Oil Selling 
Points,’ “The Painter Proposi- 
tion and the Goods We Offer,” 
“Railway Sales Department,” 
“Varnish Sales Department,” 
“Metal Paint Proposition,” and so 
on—we try to treat in this book 
everything that a salesman would 
be likely to need in pushing his 
proposition 
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Now, we have information oj a 
similar nature which we place 
fore our inside staff. We are p 
ting it into a book, having had 
much success with this kind 
book, so that every man on the :n- 
side, as well as every man on t/e 
outside, will have definite inf: r- 
mation and suggestions to he» 
him make the greatest possi 
success of his work while he 
with us. 

And then we have our offi 
bulletins, which are sent out | 
the managers to keep the men in- 
formed of changes and new in- 
structions. We believe in keeping 
in constant touch with the men 

We have our little paper called 
the Chameleon, which is printed 
once a month and contains info 
mation regarding the business, in- 
structions and reports of business, 
changes in the organization, pro- 
motions, etc. 

These things I refer to becatise 
they all relate to what I have 
called the human factor. We try 
to keep every one in the organiza- 
tion interested in what the com- 
pany is doing as a whole. 

Then we have our institutions 
that I have referred to. We have, 
first of all, our Get-Together 
Club, made up of the heads of de- 
partments and their first assist- 
ants, embracing about sixty of 
our brightest young men. This 
organization meets once a month. 

It was organized first as a de- 
bating society, to give the young 
men in our organization an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to express 
themselves on their feet. We 
found, in carrying on our busi- 
ness, that we had to have men that 
could talk to other men intelli- 
gently and give them clear-cut in- 
structions in regard to _ our 
prqducts and our work. Since 
then the club has grown. 

Then we have our Foremen’s 
Club, similar to the Get-Together 
Club, where the foremen meet 
twice a month for instruction and 
entertainment and become better 
acquainted with each other and 
their work. 

We have a Glee Club, which i 
an organization to provide musi‘ 
and songs for our other club 
meetings, social gatherings and 
conventions. 


We have a Base 
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A Small Advertising Agency 2. 


The Large Advertising Agencies 


Large advertising agencies have failed on large 
accounts and small agencies have later taken 
the same accounts and made good. Personal 
investigation and co-operation are not often given 
sufficient consideration by large advertising agencies. 


In our experience as Advertisi and Sales 
Managers in various lines of business, large agencies 
have presented complete campaigns td us without 
any investigation of existing conditions or any 
attempt to co-operate with the established sales 
policy and organization. There was always that 
superficialty which is so often the cause of failure. 


In large agencies accounts are turned over to 
copy writers who seldom understand actual business 
problems. The copy writers prepare pretty copy 
with pretty pictures, which is usually’ placed 
in pretty papers that do not reach the particular 
class most interested in the advertiser’s proposition. 


The different advertising mediums reaching 
different classes and the individual peculiarities of 
each business receive the consideration of the men 
in our organization, before we attempt to write 
copy or formulate a campaign. Thorough, careful, 
personal investigation and co-operation are important 
factors in advertising. We have learned that no 
two businesses can be developed along identical lines. 


If you are interested in an organization of men 
with our experience, we would like to talk to you. 


The J 0 Ball Advertising Company 
68 West Washington Street Chicago 
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ball Club, and a Benefit Society, 
and we have recently organized 
what we call the Service Depart- 
ment of our business. 

Then we have our managers’ 
meetings, and conventions, which 
we are great believers in holding. 
And we have twenty-five-year 
certificates which we give to every 
employee who reaches twenty-five 
years of service, together with a 
gold watch. Any man who puts 
in twenty-five years with a con- 
cern is entitled to some special 
recognition of so important an 
event, we think. 

And we interest our staff also 
in our common stock. We sell 
the common stock of the company 
to those who have made an un- 
usual or pronounced success of 
their work and have become im- 
portant factors in the manage- 
ment of the business, at the book 
value, which is always very much 
lower than the market value. We 
try in this way to make the men 
practically and financially inter- 
ested in the business. 

Now, we believe that business 
development is a matter of educa- 
tion, and we carry on education 
through five different publications 
that we publish monthly. These 
publications are designed to reach 
all of the people who touch our 
business on whatever side. 

First comes The Chameleon, 
which I have already referred to, 
which is published for the staff. 

Next comes The S. W. P., a 
publication issued monthly for the 
dealer who handles our products. 
It is full of information with re- 
gard not only to our goods, but 
other goods, methods of selling, 
methods of advertising. 

We try to take up something 
that will interest a man outside of 
our own business, believing that if 
you make him a better merchant 
he will become a better customer. 

We publish also the Spectrum, 
which goes to architects, an im- 
portant factor in our business, and 
a paper called the Colorist, which 
goes to the painters who are users 
of our products. And then we 


reach the house owner through a 
publication we call the 
Decorator.” 

We are great believers in cam- 
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paigns. We have what we call 
our spring campaign and our fall 
campaign, where we drive for 
business in those two seasons oi 
the year. In the fall we didn’t use 
to do a great deal of business; 
August used to be one of the 
dullest months of the year. We 
took up the fall campaign idea and 
concentrated on that, everybody in 
the organization working to create 
a fall business. And to show what 
can be done by methods of this 
kind, we turned August, which 
had been one of the dullest 
months of the year, into one of the 
busiest months of the year. 

Now, I want to refer to our 
Top-Notcher organization. The 
Top-Notcher organization is a 
competition which is carried on 
between the men of our various 
departments. It embraces all 
parts of the business. The object 
of the Top-Notcher Competition 
is to search out the most impor- 
tant men in the business, and to 
reward them for specially success- 
ful work. We say that competi- 
tion is the life of trade; and we 
believe that competition—friendly 
rivalry within our organization— 
is the life of the organization. 

I can’t attempt to describe in 
detail how this competition is car- 
ried on, but will say that the basis 
of it all is an estimate of the 
amount of business that any house 
or any district or any territory 
ought ‘to do. In outlining a com- 
petition of this kind we found it 
very difficult to arrive at a basis 
that would be fair to all of those 
interested in the competition. 

You will at once understand 
that if it was put on the sales 
alone, it wouldn’t be fair, because 
some territories and some houses, 
by reason of their location, natur- 
ally would produce larger sales 
than others. So we attempt to 
estimate the sales of every district, 
branch house, and territory, and 
when you consider we have to 
deal with some two hundred and 
fifty territories. you will see that 
that is no small undertaking. 

When we first got out those 
estimates it was thought it was 
rather a fanciful work, a waste 
of time, that it would be almost 
impossible to make a real esti- 
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mate of what a business such as 
ours could do. 

The first year we beat the esti- 
mate, but only by a fraction of a 
per cent; and I know from prac- 
tical experience that it is possible, 
with the right kind of managers 
and men, to sit down and carefully 
estimate what every territory and 
every department and_ every 
branch of your business ought to 
do. 

And it is a mighty good thing 
for a man to have an estimate— 
to have something to shoot at. 
We have found it one of the most 
useful things to have everybody 
know that there is an estimate 
put on their work which they are 
expected to reach if possible. And 
the men who reach their estimate 
have a bonus handed to them at 
the end of the year. 

We have the Top-Notcher Dis- 
trict Managers’ Competition, in 
which all of our district managers 
compete; the Top-Notcher Divi- 
sion Managers’ Competition, the 
Top-Notcher Representatives’ or 
Salesmen’s Competition, the Top- 
Notcher Factory Superintendents’ 
Competition, and the Advertising 
Men’s Competition, and the Top- 
Notcher Cashiers’ Competition— 
embracing, as you will see, every 
department of the business, and 
they are all worked out on the 
same basis. At the end of the 
competition the men who have 
been the most successful are re- 
warded specially with a definite 
amount. 

The man who is in business 
merely for the dollars and cents 
that are in it, who sees nothing 
more than the profits, will never 
make, in my estimation, a high 
success of his work. Unless he 
sees in his business the opportu- 
nity for a useful career not only 
for himself but for others, he will 
fall short. It takes something 
more than money to get the best 
and highest that’s in us out of us. 

a ceccmapipence 


DETROIT ADCRAFTERS’ PICNIC 


The Adcraft Club. of Detroit, held 
au outing July 15. The club chartered 
a steamer to Grosse Isle, and picknicked 
there. The features of the day includ- 
ed a close inspection of the New Liv- 
ingstone Channel, and a big baseball 
battle between two picked teams. 





H. I. IRELAND REGAINS CON- 
TROL OF IRELAND ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY 


The decision of the Common Pleas 
Court, in Pennsylvania, requiring Mrs. 
Bertha D. Ireland to assign 1,800 
shares of stock in the Ireland Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Philadelphia, to her 
husband, Howard I. Ireland, was sus- 
tained, July 6, by the Supreme Court 
of the state 

While Mr. Ireland, who ‘founded the 
agency, was touring the world last year, 
his wife, who had been his stenogra- 
pher before their marriage, incorporated 
the concern, using as her authority a 
bill of sale which Sar. Ireland gave her 
before he left. 

On his return he found that he owned 
only a small part of the 2,000 shares of 
stock. The rest was under the control 
of Mrs. Ireland and Howard M. Dono- 
van, who had been manager. Mrs. Ire- 
land was president and treasurer of the 
concern and Donovan was vice-presi- 
dent. 

In February Mr. Ireland brought ac- 
tion against his wife, Donovan and _ the 
company. The case being decided in 
his favor, an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court. In deciding the case, 
the highest court says that Mrs. Ire- 
land nowhere in her testimony asserted 
that her husband expressed an inten- 
9 to make a gift of his property to 
her. 
“The whole transaction,” says the 
Court, “shows conclusively that no gift 
was intended, and that the wife’s 
course during the absence of her hus- 
band abroad in the management of the 
corporation and in the assertion of her 
individual ownership of the stock was 
in clear violation of the husband’s 
rights.” 


is aN eee 
ST. LOUIS SAYS “SAWYER” 








From the report of Mr. Clendenin, 
the League’s delegate to the Central 
Division Convention at Grand Rapids, 
we draw the conclusion that the North- 
western and Central states are for the 
St. Louis candidate for national presi- 
og and have taken up the St. Louis 
ell: 

“We Say—We Saw—We Sawyer.” 

It is proposed that the St. Lou's 
delegation adopt a uniform costume, as 
other clubs are doing. This to consist 
of blue serge coat, light trousers and 
felt hat. Cost will be about $12.— 
“Weekly Bulictin,”’ St. Louis Advertis- 
ing Men’s League. 


—+o+—__ 
SCHELL BUYS CHAPMAN OUT 


A. A. Schell has purchased the half 
nterest owned by C Chapman in 
the Chapman Advertising Company, 
Portland, Ore. he other interest in 
the agency is owned by F. I. Gollehur. 

—_——_~+o.——_—_—_ 


ARKENBERG-MACHEN RECOG- 
NIZED 


The Arkenberg-Machen Company, 
advertising, Toledo, Ohio, was recently 
extended recognition by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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Ethridge 


ILLUSTRATING 


Never frame an_ advertise- 
ment in a manner which will 
permit people to reply to your 














statements cr appeals in a flip- 
pant and therefore disconcert- 
ing manner. Make your audi- 
ence laugh with you if you can, 
but never give them a chance to 
laugh at you.’ A traveling man 
unexpectedly ran out of money 
and wired to his house a circum- 
stantial account of his situation, 
ending with the question, “How 
shall I act?’ The house wired 


| back, “Act as if you were 
broke.” 


* * 


The Ethridge Company, New 

York: 

GENTLEMEN :—I am agreeably 
surprised at the promptness 
with which you have executed 
my wishes. This layout pleases 
me immensely. It is exactly 
what I want. You certainly are 


| to be congratulated upon the 


manner with which you handle 
the work of your clients. I al- 
ways read your advertisements 
in Printers’ Ink and am not at 
all surprised that many firms 





PRINTING 
endorse the quality and origi- | 
nality of your work. In conclu- 
sion, I simply wish to say that 
if at any time you wish to use 
our name as a reference do not | 
hesitate to do so, as we can con- | 
scientiously recommend you to | 
our very best friends. 


(Extract from letter from large 
jewelry manufacturers.) 
* * * 

It is probable that many ad- 
vertisers, familiar with Ethridge 
illustrations, have gained the | 
idea that our establishment is 
merely an art-department. Not 
so; make a mental note, please, 
that there is here a special de- 
partment splendidly equipped to 
take care of any advertising re- 
quirement that arises in your 
business—except “placing.” 

* * * 


If you are not an advertiser 
and any man says to you, “Come 
on in, the advertising’s fine,” 
showing no interest in your 





proposition except to “get you 





started,” ask him to observe 





i, 
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Shop Talk 


ENGRAVING 


COPY 


carefully those curious spots on 
the sun—while you dodge hastily 
around the corner and escape. 
\dvertising will build up any 
kind of a legitimate business, 
ut only when based upon the 
right kind of foundation. Many 
things must be studied and 
thought out by men who know 
what they are about before the 
first ad makes its appearance. 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company, New 

York City: 

GENTLEMEN :—I want to thank 
you for your promptness and 
the excellent work you have 
done for me. It is rarely the 
case that work of this kind is 
done at the time agreed upon, 
but you have been ahead of 
time, which has helped me very 
much. 

All that you have done for me 
has been precisely as I wanted 
and well executed. I should 
also say good in conception. 

If you do the same by all your 
customers you should have no 
complaints. You deserve com- 
mendation. 

(Extract of letter received by 
the Ethridge Company.) 


* * * 


There was once a hen, which, 
after watching the pigeons make 
their graceful flights from the 
top of the henhouse until she 
grew envious of their skill, con- 
cluded that she, too, could fly 














with equal success if she could | 


only get up on the henhouse so 
as to make the right kind of a 
start. After many strenuous ef- 
forts she gained the coveted ele- 
vation, squawked valiantly, flap- 
ped her wings and made the 
plunge. She turned seven som- 
ersaults, struck on her neck and 
broke it in two places. 

Moral: Opportunity is not all. 
Skill, knowledge, .aptitude and 
ability are essential to success. 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company | 


Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 


New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 


CHICAGO Manager, 


A. ROWDEN KING, 
21 East Van Buren St. 


BOSTON Manager, 
HENRY HALE, Jr. 


406 Old South Bldg. | 


PHILADELPHIA Manager, 


FRED D, OSMAN, 
608 Chestnut St 
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From Elephants’ Tusks 
to Collar Buttons 


Recently an advertising agent” wrote us for 
reasons why ——-———* Company should 
advertise in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


To which we replied : 





“There is no reason why —— Company should use 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. While we will not go so far 
as to refuse this business, we are so thoroughly convinced that 
we would not pay this concern that we should manage to get 
at the same end.” 


And the agent answered : 


“I have been in the advertising business a long time, but this 
is the first time I ever received a letter of this kind. I never 
before asked an advertising manager if his medium was good for 
anything from elephants’ tusks to collar buttons but he would 
immediately reply, and say it was the real goods.” 


When Good Housekeeping Magazine's rep- 
resentative solicits your business, it is because 
he has every reason to believe that his magazine 
can give you paying service. 


He will not waste your time, his time, nor 
his magazine’s reputation. 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 


MAGA ZIN = 
BOSTON NEW YORK | CHICAGO 
The largest class publication in any field 


* Names given on request. 
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riE LONG-DISTANCE 
METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING SALESMEN 





H SALES MATERIAL CAN BE COL- 
“<CTED, CLASSIFIED AND USED TO 
,OMOTE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
EN IN THE FIELD—A NEW WORK 
JR THE ADVERTISING DEPART- 
ENT 





By S. Roland Hall, 
Of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
short time ago six large na- 
tioial advertisers received the 
fo| owing request: 

\Vould you mind telling what 
si. objections or obstacles your 
sa’ smen get up against most fre- 
quntly and with what argument 
or tactics they overcome those 
co.1mon hindrances?” 

wo of the six advertisers did 
what it was expected that some 
would do: they replied that they 
dij not see that their interests 
would be served by giving such 
injormation. 

‘hree others made surprising 
replies. In effect, the three said 
what one said: ‘We don’t know. 
This will be an interesting ques- 
tion for us; we will investigate 
and when we have secured the in- 
formation we will see that you 
get it.” 

it seemed remarkable that a 
progressive advertiser should not 
know just what his salesmen have 
to fight most frequently. Such 
information is important for the 
advertising department to have 
for its own work. But the an- 
swers made it appear that there 
was lack of thoroughness or co- 
( ol eration between the advertising 

nd the sales work—a co-opera- 
tion that is highly important in 
view of the conditions in the 
sales field. 

Large selling organizations, 
from the insurance companies 
down, are harassed by depletions 
in their ranks of salesmen. In 

> selling organization number- 
ng twelve hundred men nothing 

thought of having to put two 
hundred new men in during one 
mth. As would be supposed, 
imany of the men put into this 
rganization have to be replaced 


because they do not make good. 
Others get better jobs, go into 
business for themselves, or just 
migrate, the salesman seeming, by 
nature, to be of the migratory 
disposition. 

But the stern fact is that when 
a competent salesman leaves his 
employer he not only makes work 
for the employer in training an- 
other man for the place, but he 
carries off a real asset of the em- 
ployer with him in his knowledge 
of the business, of the obstacles 
that he has met, the arguments 
with which he met them and the 
particular selling information or 
methods with which he was able 
to win certain customers. 

A certain amount of change in 
large selling organizations is in- 
evitable. For that matter, a cer- 
tain amount of change is healthy ; 
it brings new blood. But the ac- 
quaintance that the released sales- 
man takes off with him is largely 
lost. The time spent in “shap- 
ing up” the new salesman is an 
unprofitable period. It is some- 
thing like breaking in a new 
stenographer or a new bookkeep- 
er. It is not easy to estimate the 
amount lost in sales efficiency by 
constant change in the make-up 
of the sales force, but there is no 
escaping the fact that it is large; 
for granting that much of sales- 
manship success comes through 
personality, it must be conceded 
that much also comes through 
knowledge of the business that 
the salesman represents and that 
knowledge does not come in a 
day, a week or a month. It is 
highly desirable, therefore, to 
lengthen the average time of em- 
ployment. 

How can the change in the 
sales organization be reduced to 
a minimum? That’s the question 
that large concerns have been 
trying to settle. Some settled it 
long ago by having an efficient 
training school at the home office 
and by having all candidates go 
through a course of preparation 
there before being assigned for 
field duty. It was found that the 
better prepared the new salesman 
was the more likely was his suc- 
cess and that successful work 
meant that his period of employ- 
ment averaged longer. Further- 
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more, the training school enabled 
the sales manager to determine 
the men who would not make 
good and made it possible to let 
them out before putting them into 
actual relations with customers 
and allowing them to make costly 
mistakes, 

But not all concerns find it 
possible to maintain a large, effi- 
cient training school at the home 
office as a central! base of supplies 
for the sales organization. Ter- 
r'torv at a long distance from 
the home office 
may be in 
charge of a ( 
sales manager 
who wishes to 





2 TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


2) Destnbe the influence of density of population on 
technical education by the class-room method 


(13) What are the educational needs of adults? 










the education of a field force 
1,200 men; by maintaining 
training school at each of 
thirty-three district headquart: 
and by requiring candidates to | 
in four to five weeks of sti 
on the course’ and of gene 
training under the superintend 
before starting to work. 

The superintendent — secu: 
likely candidates by advertisi 
for them and the company p 
the candidate $2 a day while 
is preparing himself. 

The titles 
the pamph 
text-books t! 
make up tl 
specialized 


ick : Ww (14) What progress does the United States Commissioner . se 4 ales 
pick his own of Education say has been made to date in industrial educa- course in sal 
man when 2. tion inthe Unit manship — giv« 
new one is to (15) Com optrained an idea of tie 
be put on. That — and stu molesy sg round c 
manager or (16) Describe the rise of some 1. C. S. students through — ered: 
superintendent = "mss eucaton Tae sates 

ei ee 17) Ce the wages J : : 
my team ante tional Corres} 


who can impart 
to others what (is) 1 


strate the fact 














how smuch the practically era 











dence Schools. 
Technical EF 











cation. 
he knows of his rained men as much longer t Comparison f 
em ployer’'s ; the I. CS. 
business ; or he e am wn nical training on the kind bg gaa ‘ 
may not be able oa - a + 
nary labor, from 

to do it. Any- books. eo 
how, his time PA oe C. Ss. 
may be limited jig. 
and the chances (22) Compare the earnings of the C. S. Sales 

: lines of work with those of the men at the top in the same manship. 
are that, if he; P I 
4 ! nes Prospect-Creat 
is trusted en- (23) Of what value is technical training as the basisofa ing Methods. 
tirely with the care nrollment 
training work, (24) Tell something about the demand for technically Meshods, ie 
after a few saree _ Methods. 
days he 1s like- What is the attitude of employers toward technically Psy chology of 





men? 


ly to give the 
new’ salesman 


SPECIMEN PAGE OF 
TIONS FROM THE 


EXAMINATION QUES- 


I. C. S. Meth 


These aM- 
I. C. S. LONG-DIS- [hese pam 


a price list and TANCE FIELD STAFF TRAINING COURSE phlets, pre- 


tell him to go 

out and do business. With such 
little preparation, it is common 
for a man of really good qualities 
to become discouraged at his in- 
ability to convince prospective 
patrons and throw up the job. 

What can be done to improve 
this condition? House organs, 
“ginger” letters, sales manuals, 
etc., have been used, and they 
help. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools are answering the 
question by taking a dose of 
their own medicine and preparing 
a comprehensive correspondence 
course on the I. C. S. business for 


pared by cap- 
able writers at the home office, 
give the training-school man 
knowledge of what he has to sell 
and how he can sell it that no 
superintendent could possibly give 
him in such comprehensive form 
Besides, knowing that the new 
man will get this comprehensi 
knowledge down pat in his stud 
of the lessons, the superintendent 
is free to give his time to heart 
to-heart talks, demonstration 
etc. The pamphlets range fro: 
32 to 100 pages and each has 
set of examination questions thi 
cover the principal points treat 
in the instruction. 
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The candidate prepares thor- 
igh written examinations . and 
nds his work in to the home 
fice just as other correspond- 
ice-school students do. The 
ssons are corrected under the 
rection of the head of the 
hool of Advertising and re- 
rned with comments. A _ spe- 
il staff of instructors do this 
rk more effectively than the 
erage superintendent would do 
and at less cost. Besides, the 
me office is the center for au- 
entic information bearing on 

e company’s work. 

The results so far accomplished 

dicate that this new method is 

e forerunner of many similar 

stems of training. Already the 

C. S., encouraged by the suc- 

ss of the plan in training can- 
idates for jobs, are extending 

e work and are requiring even 

e most experienced of the field 

rce to study the course. 

And experience shows that the 

struction must be prepared by 

riters of the home office rather 
an by the sales managers of the 
eld. It is a writing job, and the 
les manager who can write well 
rare. It affords one more op- 
irtunity for close relationship be- 
tween sales and advertising man- 
ver, for before the proper matter 
in be written data as to the 
needs must be drawn from the 
eld. 

The daily correspondence, if 
the business is one in which much 
orrespondence is carried on with 
prospective buyers, will afford a 
zreat deal of good material and 
suggestions. And if the sales- 
men themselves are quizzed, they 
an give much more light on 
what sales ammunition is needed. 
[he arguments and methods of 
the best men can be collected for 
more general use. Then it is up 
to the advertising department to 
lay out and prepare the instruc- 
ton. 

It is a little singular that just 
t the time when the training 

chool just described was being 
vorked out the Curtis Publish- 
ng Company was making plans 
for a training school of its own. 
Che object of the Curtis Com- 
any, however, is not particularly 
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Antiques to 
Automobiles 


Advertisers in The Ladies’ World 
know that they can talk to every 
class of prosperous purchasers. 
Two letters to us illustrate this 


—they lay side by side among 


similar hundreds that reach us 


each week. 


“Gentlemen: 

To my sideboard, wh'ch is 
over 150 years old, Liquid 
Veneer imparted a finish 
equal to new. Antique fur- 
niture can be made to look 
much better if Liquid Ve- 
neer is applied. 

M——B. C—, 
Lyons, N. J.” 


“Gentlemen: 


Liquid Veneer is excellent 
for polishing automobiles 
and gives our car a beaut'ful 
luster, not obtained by other 
preparations. 


Mrs. G——A. K——, 
Superior, Neb.” 


The appeal of The Ladies’ World 


is as broad as the nation. 


We guarantee a circulation of 
600,c00 copies, 95% net paid and 


back it with a rebate. 


The October number will be 


over 50,000 copies in excess of 


the guarantee. 


TADIESWORID 


NEW YORK 





ER 
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to train salesmen, but to train all 
new employees—the scheme be- 
ing much like that of the Larkin 
Company, which regularly main- 
tains a school for the training of 
all home office help. However, 
the Curtis course will include 
salesmanship. 

The idea of training by mail in 
specialized salesmanship is cer- 
tain to grow. It is not exactly a 
new idea, for book publishers un- 
dertook to do something of this 
sort many years ago, only they 
did not undertake the work in a 
thorough way, did not require ex- 
aminations from candidates and 
finally grant a_ certificate of 
proficiency, as the I. C. S. are 
doing. 

Think what an attractive propo- 
sition those who want salesmen 
and agents can offer if they can 
give a really valuable course of 
training in the art of selling and 
then give employment to the can- 
didate if he does well in his work. 
Help Wanted—“We teach you 
free and then give you a job” 
sounds well. 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany has for some time followed 
a vigorous policy in the instruc- 
tion of salesmen, but in reply to 
a letter from the writer the com- 
pany states that up to this time 
no comprehensive printed course 
of instruction has been pre- 
pared. 

Announcement has just been 
made that the New York Edison 
Company will expand the educa- 
tional work it has been doing for 
some time among its employees— 
that hereafter all men entering 
the contract and inspection de- 
partments will be put through a 
well-laid-out course. The em- 
ployees will receive wages during 
the study period. It is stated that 
the school will be conducted on 
the “university plan” and_ will 
consist of text-book study, lec- 
tures, recitations, quizzes and ex- 
aminations—that politeness and 
patience, as well as technical sub- 
jects, will be taught, and that 
diplomas will be awarded. There 
is no mention of possible exten- 
sion by the correspondence plan; 
apparently such extension is not 
needed by the concern. 


PRICE RESTRICTION IS 
DROPPED AS ILLEGAL 





Quite a little flutter has been 
caused in the dry goods market 
by a letter addressed by M. C. D. 
Borden & Sons, of Fall River 
Mass., and New York, to their 
customers, as follows: 

Hav'ng been advised by counsel that 
the restriction of prices in any form is 
contrary to law, we hereby notify you 
that you are at liberty to sell the goods 
purchased from us at such prices as 
you may think proper. 

In doing so, we may express the 
opinion that neither the public nor tne 
consumer is profited by ruinous price 
cutt'ng, and we hope that each of ou: 
customers will voluntarily avoid un 
prof:table cutting of prices. Each cus 
tomer, however, is at liberty to do as 
he thinks best. 


The Borden concern is the 
largest of the producers ot 
American print cloths, and it has 
for some years sold to jobbers 
under contracts to maintain cer- 
tain prices in the distribution of 
the goods. 

There may have been some- 
thing unlawful in the terms of 
these contracts, but it is not 
known that their validity has 
been tested or that it is deter- 
mined by any of the recent judi- 
cial decisions. 

If the Borden contracts are 
contrary to law, other distrib- 
utors will find it worth while to 
look into their own contracts. 

———__ + e+ —_—__- 


OFFERS “REBATE-BACKED CIR- 
CULATION” GUARANTEE 


The Evening Times, Pawtucket, 
R. I., has issued to all advertisers a 
“rebate-backed circulation guarantee.’ 
It guarantees a net paid circulation of 
19,000, and if it fals to make good its 
claim it will rebate every advertiser in 
cash the proportion of circulation he 
has paid for and not received. 

Inder the terms of this guarantee 
every advertiser knows exactly what 
he is buying and pays for pot what 
he receives,” it says. 

oe, 


HOUSE ORGAN IN BILLIARD 
LINE 


A house organ called The Corne: 
Pocket has been issued by the Kansas 
City Billiard Table Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Fifteen thousand of the first 
issue went to pool and billiard rooms. 
It contains cartoons on the first page 
and inside news and miscellany of in- 
terest to players of the game, the rest 
being taken up by catalogue features. 
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OR thirty years champion of the farmers’ rights and edited 
in their interests, FARM AND HOME covers the country 
from Coast to Coast and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 

reaching the very best of the highest type of progressive farmers 
ind their families the country over, because of the vitally in- 
teresting, genuinely helpful character of its reading matter. It 
has the largest Paid Circulation of any Semi-monthly Farm 
Paper published—going every issue into 90% of all the post- 
offices in the country with not less than 


500,000 Circulation 


It is the practical, adaptable nature of the reading matter 
in FARM AND HOME that makes it so good an advertising 
medium. It is edited by practical men and women who know 
what they are talking about. Its readers are kept abreast of the times 
—it keeps them doing things that make their farming profitable. 


For an Active Market—TIry Farm and Home 


Our readers believe in everything they see in FARM AND 
HOME—they are most susceptible to the buying suggestion 
when they see a thing advertised therein. They know we 
guarantee our advertisers, and they buy with confidence. 

That is why FARM AND HOME carries so many general 
advertisers, who find their products favorably introduced and 
their trade increased through the advertising columns of FARM 
AND HOME. 








| ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE FOR SAMPLE COPIES 





The Phelps Publishing Company 


1209 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. Aberdeen, South Dakota 
335 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
1-57 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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“The Basis on Which I Buy Space” | 


A symposium in which prominent advertising men tell 
just how space-buying looks to them 











[EpitrortaL Norte: 


If advertisers and publishers understood exactly the basis 


which different advertisers buy space, it would result in an important saving 


time all around. 
time is taken up in explaining why 
propos tion. Also, no solicitor 


enjoys going up against an 


As matiers now stand, too large a proportion of an advertise 
he cannot possibly take on such and suc! 


“impossible” prop 


tion. Furthermore, the solicitor could make a much more intelligent canvass 


he knew 


information he wants in regard to quantity and 
number of prom nent ac vertisers, in different classes 


Printers’ Ink asked a 


in advance just how the advertiser views space-buying, what kind 


uality of circulation, etc. 


answer the following questions, and their answers are printed below: 
1. What classes of mediums do you use? 


2. Does a “bargain offer” 

3. What do you consider a 
sag = 

How do you prefer to receive 


tempt you to depart from your rule occasionally? 
air price 


for the different mediums per unit 


solicitations, in person, by mail, , through yo 


Ped through Printers’ Ink, etc., and at what seasons of the year? 


5. Exactly what information do you want as to circulation? 


How should 


publisher analyze it and in what form do you want it, whether detailed stateme1 


sworn statements or audits by outside concerns—if the latter, 


you place most reliance upon? 


what concern 


6. What is the greatest source of wasted time by reason of unnecessary nt 


views and how can it be remedied? 
improper solicitation? 


~ 


7. Just how much weight do you give to 


What percentage of your time is wasted !\y 


“quality” circulation in comparis«: 


w th quantity and what is the most convincing evidence on this point.] 


ON A MERCHANDISING BA- 
SIS 


By E. Mapes, 
Advertising Manager, Cream of Wheat 
Company, M'nneapolis. 

Replying to your inquiry, The 
Cream of .Wheat Company buys 
space on the same basis that it 
would buy corn, sugar, or coffee, 
if it were in the market for those 
articles. It takes into considera- 
tion quality, quantity, and me- 
chanical work. 

There is a great deal of foolish- 
ness about this advertising propo- 
sition, and the publishers are not 
by any manner of means the only 
foolish ones; the advertiser is an 
awful big fool himself. There is 
no more mystery in buying ad- 
vertising space than there would 
be in buying oats or corn. 

The advertiser should buy a 
space in the publications that, ac- 
cording to the best of his judg- 
mert, will reach the largest pro- 
portion of his particular class 
One cannot advertise Bibles in 


the Police Gazette, or cigarettes 
in the Christian Herald. At least, 
ene would not, although a great 


many advertisers seem to do such 
things. 

As to whether a bargain offe: 
ever tempts us, I would say 
“Sure,” providing that the bar 
gain is tempting enough, and the 
medium is one that would be a 
good medium for us to use, al 
though perhaps not of the first 
class. 

As to what we consider a fai! 
price for the different mediums 
per unit of c‘rculation, will say 
that a fair price for any mediun 
that we would use might run all! 
the way from 50 cents to $5.00 pei 
unit of circulation. You might as 
well ask what is the fair price for 
a horse. There is no fair pric 
for a horse if you have no use for 
him, and if you do have use for 
him, it depends altogether upon 
what use you have. If you are 
running a truck wagon your r¢ 
quirements would be entirely dif 
ferent than if you were the owne: 
of a string of race horses. It cer 
tainly would not pay you to pa 
$50,000 for a horse to put on 
truck wagon, and you would n 
make much money by paying $5 
for a horse to put on the track. 

With regard to your question 























4. I will say we are always 
d to meet the representatives 
the press, and try to give them 
ourteous reception whether we 
nt any of their wares or not. 
Regarding question No. 5, as to 
at information we want as to 
ulation, we want to know ex- 
ly what they have got and how 
’ got it. 
etailed statements or sworn 
tements do not count for much. 
iile we usually make our audits 
th our own auditors, we would 
‘e a great deal of confidence 
a statement by any firm of cer- 
<1 accountants in good stand- 
. as for instance, in the state- 
nt recently made by Price, Wa- 
house & Co. on the Butterick 
10 
They are a firm of accountants 
believe in high standing, and 
rsonally we happen to know 
it their report on the Butterick 
culation is correct, because we 
rselves audited the circulation 
about the same time and the 
rietion isn’t one per cent. 
\s to how much of our valua- 
le time is wasted by improper 
licitation:—not very much. Oc- 
sionally we find a man who 
n't let go when we have given 
m a reasonable amount of time, 
nd said “No,” but not often. Be- 
sides, our time isn’t worth much, 
nvhow. 
\s to how much weight we give 
quality circulation in compari- 
son with quantity, think we have 
retty thoroughly answered that 
uestion above. As to the most 
mvincing evidence on this point 
t is hard work to say. We usu- 
lly depend on our own judgment 
after acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the publication, and the 
fairy stories that the gentlemanly 
olicitor gives us don’t cut much 
mgealed water. 


USES ALL KINDS OF ME- 
DIUMS ON QUANTITY 
BASIS 


By S. ( Dobbs, 
les Manager. Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pres'dent, A. A. C. A. 
You ask me to contribute to 
ur symposium, “The Basis on 
Vhich IT Buy Space.” 
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“The Standard Pacer for Business Sta- 
ticnery’—“Look fer the Watermark” 


‘*Let Me See That 
Letter ”’ 


There’s something about the 
feel and the looks of a letter 
written on Old Hampshire 
Bond that compels attention to 
its contents. You are positive 
your communication will reach 
its desired termination, and 
with such a favorable reception 
your further verbal task is made 
easier. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is the very embodiment of all 
the good traits you attempt to 
give your correspondence—dig- 
nity, attractiveness, neatness, 
appeal. 

Let us send you the Old 
Hampsh re Son Book of 
Specimens. It contains sug- 
gestions for letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors 
of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Write for it on your present 
letterhead. Address, 





Me, ] 
iy 
j Ly, 
4 


‘ 


\ A 


jan WM nid nie] 
NG Bond / 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. Mak- 
ers of Old Hampshire Bond, “The Sta- 
tionery of a Gentleman,” and also Old 
Hampshire Bond Typewriter paper and 
Ma: a script Covers. 


Vade “A Little Better than Seems Nec 
cssury’— ‘Look for the Water-Mark’”’ 
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Naturally, I buy advertising 
space in newspapers, magazines, 
billboards and on dead walls, for 
the purpose of increasing the de- 
mand for Coca-Cola. I use prac- 
tically all legitimate mediums of 
advertising. ] am always open to 
a bargain, provided it is enough 
of a bargain to justify me in 
changing my schedule. 

As to circulation, we are, as a 
rule, willing to accept the publish- 
er’s analysis of his circulation, and 
had just as soon have his detailed 
statement as a sworn statement, 
for I believe that a publisher that 
would make a misstatement in 
publishing his circulation would 
not hesitate to swear to a mis- 
statement. 

In answer to your question as 
to what is the greatest source of 
wasted time by reason of unneces- 
sary interviews. I unqualifiedly 
state, through lack of accurate, 
concrete information on the part 
of representatives; and I esti- 
mate that more than ten per cent 
of my time is wasted on that ac- 
count. But the publishers are be- 
ginning to understand that a rep- 
resentative must go out equipped 
with more than an earnest desire 
to get an order and with a few 
trite phrases regarding the me- 
dium for which he is soliciting 
business, and an abundance of 
misinformation about his competi- 
tors. 

Quality circulation cuts but lit- 
tle figure with us. We want quan- 
titv, accurately measured and at a 
definite, fixed price. We have no 
objection to quality, but with us it 
is an incidental plus rather than a 
prime requisite. 





PREFERS SOLICITATIONS 
THROUGH “PRINTERS’ 
INK” 

Chas. W. Mears, 


Advertising Manager, The Winton 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland. 

I shall not attempt to answer 
categorically your seven questions 
but I thoroughly believe that a 
great deal of t'me will be saved 
by solicitors, as well as by our- 
selves, if our nolicy is made 
known through Printers’ Inx. 

Our plan of operation is to de- 


cide upon a list about May of eac 
year and to adhere closely to th 
list unless trade conditions chang 
so remarkably as to make 
change of policy desirable. 

Our policy for the present cai 
paign is to use a limited numbx 
of daily newspapers in the twel 
cities where we _ have bran 
houses, those trade journals whi 
in our experience we have fou 
helpful, and in the national fie! 
a decidedly brief list of next-t 
reading-matter publications, t 
list being headed by the Saturd 
Evening Post, Collier’s and Lite 
ary Digest. 

We do not use farm papers 1 
daily newspapers in cities whe: 
we have no branch houses. VW 
do not use advertising noveltic 
We are particularly opposed 1 
special editions. If a publicatic 
in which we advertise regular]; 
should issue an automobile edi 
tion, we would prefer to stay out 
of that issue. 

This year we are not using 
single standard-size magazine. 

Next to an annual solicitation 
by a solicitor who knows his sul 
ject, we should prefer to rece‘v 
our solicitations through Print 
ERS’ INK, which we read regular] 
week after week. 





A STRICTLY “SHOW-ME” 
BASIS 


By Edward S. Jordan, 
Advertising Manager, The Thomas B 
Jeffery Company (Rambler Motor 
Cars), Kenosha, W's. 
Regarding the basis upon which 
we buy space, the following re 

plies are submitted: 

No. 1. We assume that there 
are approximately but 300,000 per- 
sons in the United States with suf 
ficient income to purchase our car 

We use the class of med‘ums 
that are read by people who are 
imitated by others. In this wa\ 
we believe that we not only reach 
the peonle who have money to buy 
but. through the habit of imita- 
tion, we reach the neople who are 
inclined to follow the example set 
hv those whose iudement is most 
highly regarded in the community 
in which they live. 

No. 2. We do not believe in 
such a thing as a bargain in ad- 
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The Leaders of the Weekly Farm Press 
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Orange Judd = 


425,000 Circulation 


Read by live thinking farmers—and their families—who are making and spending 
money for the luxuries, as well as the necessities of life, and purchasing ‘advertised 
goods” the same as the city people. There is purchasing power in the cir- 
culation of the 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


Our readers have explicit confidence in our papers because we guarantee our 
advertisers’ reliability and take no medical, financial, misleading or objectionable 
advertising. The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES really comprise sectional farm 
papers —carefully edited for the localities where they circulate—with the added 
advantage of being national. Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest; 
Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; American Agriculturist, the 
— and Southern States; New England Homestead, the New England 

tates. 








| ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE FORSAMPLE COPIES | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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vertising space or in anything else. 
The rate paid for space is rarely 
considered, our decision being 
based entirely upon the character 
of the circulation. 

No. 3. In our opinion the cus- 
tom ot regulating the price of 
space for automobile advertising 
on the basis of circulation is erro- 
neous. For example: a publica- 
tion actually circulating among 
one thousand people of sufficient 
means to buy a Rambler car would 
be worth far more than one cir- 
culating among ten thousand un- 
able to buy this car. Therefore, 
in buying space for automobile ad- 
vertising, the circulation cannot be 
accepted as the rate basis. 

No. 4. We endeavor to buy 
advertising space just as we hire 
salesmen—by an examination of 
the publication itself and not upon 
the recommendations or persoti- 
ality of its representative. We 
are inclined to use those publica- 
tions whose worth has been estab- 
lished by the experience of numer- 
ous advertisers of goods of the 
character and value of our own. 

The list is made up each year 
in the month of August and if 
any special information is desired 
a representative of the publica- 
tion is invited to call. After the 
list is once closed no further ad- 
ditions are made at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

No. 5. We anticipate that the 
time will come when we can rea- 
sonably ask publications to fur- 
nish us with an accurate list of 
readers in those territories where 
we desire such circulation as they 
afford. At the present time the 
publications are very weak in this 
respect and while some furnish 
lists of subscribers in certain 
cities there is not an organized 
effort on the part of publications 
to furnish accurate information 
regarding the quality of circula- 
tion, the trend being entirely 
toward furnishing an impress:on 
of quantity. 

Sworn statements or audits by 
outside concerns are of no im- 
portance to us, because they refer 
entirely to quantity circulation, 
which is of little importance 
Accurate statements regarding 
quality circulation would be very 
instructive. 


No. 6. The advertiser is re- 
snails for the time wasted i 
unnecessary interviews and im 
proper solicitation. Every adver 
tising man has friends who ar 
selling space and the time that he 
spends with them cannot be said 
to be wasted. 

We have many cailers and thi 
majority of them now understand 
that except during that particu 
lar season when we are making uy 
the list their calls are regarded a 
personal in nature and not for 
business reasons and, except 1 
the case of special friendship, thx 
time limit is very short. 

The average young solicitor 
gains the impression, through the 
conversation of advertising solic 
itors and advertising men, that 
too much business is procured 
through personal relationship. Wé 
believe that while a salesman may 
sell himself to an advertiser and 
drag his publication along with 
him into the sale, a transaction of 
this kind is very short-lived and 
never certain. Therefore, it is 
necessarily a costly operation to 
the salesman and it requires too 
much personal attention to main- 
tain. 

The only satisfactory sale of an 
aut omobile is that which is last- 
ing and in itself induces the cus- 
tomer to return. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the sale of adver- 
tising space. Therefore, it can- 
not be based, upon personality but 
must in the long run rest upon 
the merit of the publication itself 

No. 7. We have said that we 
buy space just as we hire sales- 
men, and in deciding between 
quality and quantity circulation 
the same principle applies 

Our whole selling plan rests 
upon the knowledge that we have 
concerning the people upon whom 
we concentrate our sales energy. 
We are not trying to sell to the 
wide world, but to certain definite 
individuals about whom we have 
certain specific information 

We make twenty-five hundred 
cars. Therefore, we can sell them 
to only twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple. We have five or six groups 
of twenty-five hundred prospects 
upon whom we concentrate our 
energies. Therefore, we choose 
those publications whose ability as 
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vertising salesmen seems best to 
ify them to call upon those 
ticular people that we have se- 
ted. 

Ve could not afferd to pay a 
esman four thousand dollars a 
ek to call upon one million peo- 
. knowing that only a few hun- 
«1 thousand of the million could 


ssibly buy, and, considering the 


t that there are only twenty- 
ir hours in a day and much of 
time would be unnecessarily 
sted, we would rather have him 
centrate upon two hundred 
susand of those people and work 
m to the limit. 
lhe decision between quality 
| quantity circulation must be 
de entirely on the basis of the 
ce of the article sold, and not 
m the theory that all people 
st be sold on the article in a 
ntal way in order to induce a 
- to buy it in a material way. 


We have decided that if we can 
‘th one dollar sell ten people the 
ticle we make we will, 
ig run, 
han if we should decide to spend 


in the 
make greater progress 
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ten dollars to sell those ten peo- 
ple and in addition get one hun- 
dred people to talk about us. The 
conversation is pleasant and to a 
small degree profitable, but the 
cost of the conversation makes an 
increased selling expense that is 
not justified by our policy. 





WANTS ANALYSIS AND IN- 
TERVIEWS 
By F. X. Cleary, 


Advertising Manager, Western Electric 
Company, New York. 

The basis on which I buy ad- 
vertising space is as follows: 

After approximating the possi- 
bilities of business in a certain 
field on a basis of: 

The character of age ogee * and 
merchandising done in that field; 

The character and volume of the busi- 
ness that we have done in that field; 

An estimate of the business that our 
competitors are doing; 
I satisfy myself concerning our 
facilities for production and dis- 
tribution, and determine the 
amount of money | can afford to 








The 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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quaitty circulation would be very 
instructive. 


energies. ‘Therefore, we choose 
those publications whose ability as 
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spend for a definite but not pro- 
longed period of advertising. 

I then seek information from 
the publishers of papers reputed 
to cover my new field of effort. 
[his information comes to me on 
a data sheet which I furnish for 
the purpose. It reads as follows: 

WeEsTERN Evectric Company. 


Name of Publication......... Date. 
Publ'shed at..Date of regular issues. . 
Paid Circulation...Free Circulation. . 


Circulation by States and Countries: 


AAR cc ccccsas ee eee 
RRR. ctcss'erncen PE + 5034685 
er are 
ASHOMERS 4.020.085 New Hampshire. 
Californ'a ........New Jersey....... 
Colorado .........Mew BMiexico...... 
Connecticut ....... OW BOlEscss-.0s 
ea No. Carolina...... 
Dist. Columbia.....No. Dakota...... 
7 eas: INED Shien soawe oss 
ey Okigbom@a .....5. 
eee ee eee 
PE 5s igxenun Pennsylvania ..... 
ee rrr: Rhode Island...... 
SE So. Carolina....... 
rer Se. Dakota........ 
Kentucky ........ Senneeee .... 6... 
[ER 5 s000s< RE oS aa nis Sans 
OS See LL eae 
Maryiend ......... WETMORE on wesane 
Massachusetts ..... REINS  Sin.wie xia’ 
Pere Washington ....... 
Minnesota ...... .West Virgnia..... 
eS aoe Wisconsn ........ 
OS eee Wyoming ........ 
Total in United States gee er ne 
CRMBOR s 3.000 ten Me> Cen. & 
SY eee Europe iseuraes Other 





Foreign Countrie 

I oe ae si waka ucies eae 

What lines of trade does your paid 

circulation cover. Give the percentage 

of the five (5) main classes and lump 

the balance as miscellaneous. 
3 


Balance ............+. 

What is your editor al policy? 
What is your special field, and how are 
SOG TIVE LO: COVET TEP... <n ccvcccvcce 





Submit copies of ten (10) letters of 
commendation of your paper or maga- 
zine as an advertisin ng proposition from 
ten (10) of your advertisers who are 
not competitors of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. Attach letters herewith 
when you subm't report. 

What is your proposition? Give your 
detailed reasons as to why we should 
advertise our products in your paper 
and state which product in particular. 


What are your advertising rates on a 
yearly basis for 1 eee sekcwee sae s's 
TP. ocib an sen es «ee 
Give name, address a telephone num- 
ber of your New York Representative. 
Signed by Publisher or Business 
Manager. 


The solicitor usually follows the 
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report, in a remarkably shor 
time; occasionally by invitation 
but more frequently without it. 

I might say here that as a ruk 
solicitors are of considerable as 
sistance to me. Their familiarity 
not only with their publications, 
but particularly with the field that 
their publications are supposed tc 
cover, is of material aid. 

I consider it essential that | 
seek, and talk with representa 
tives before purchasing space 1! 
any publication. I always try t 
make time for the man who has 
mastered the details of his prob- 
lem and can present them to me 
concisely and convincingly. 

Finally, when my _ study has 
been brought to the point where | 
can approximate the value of the 
medium, I have more or less defi- 
nite information concerning the 
following: 

1. The possibilities for business in a 
part cular fie 

2. The business I have done in that 
field in the past. 

3. The names of the various papers 
covering the field. 

4. My selection of the best paper for 
me to use: places of publication; total 
circulation; circulation 7 states; aver- 
age number of pages of reading mat- 
ter; average number of pages of adver- 
tising matter in each. 

5. Which of our competitors are ad- 
weaieas in these papers. 

. What other pew are carrying 
our competitors’ advertising? 

7. A summary of comments of people 
in the trade of the class considered in 
regard to which they think is the best 
— paper in their line. 

8. And finally, my reasons for select- 
ing the papers that are to carry my 
advertising. 


CARES ONLY FOR CIRCULA- 


TION THAT DIRECTLY 
FITS 


By Truman A. DeWeese, 


Director of Publicity, the Shredded 
Wheat Compaay, piagere Falls, 





I am very glad to respond to 
your request for answers to the 
questions submitted in your letter 
of June 20. While these answers 
naturally pertain only to the ad- 
vertising of Shredded Wheat and 
the policy we have pursued in our 
publicity campaign, I assume that 
this would be more acceptable 
as a contribution to your anni- 
versary number than a series 


(Continued on page 32) 
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85% Distribution 


In Chicago, a City of 2,000,000 
People, effected by a single 
newspaper, the 


CHICAGO 
EXAMINER 


This result was accomplished 
by the EXAMINER for the 
Manhattan Soap Company, 
using no other newspaper. 








400,000 homes in Chicago. 


280,000 EXAMINERS sold each Sun- 
day to these homes, besides 
340,000 copies to homes in 4100 
towns outside of Chicago. 





— 





The Great Merchandising Force of 
the Middle West, is the 


Chicago Examiner 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
25 East 26th Street 10 South Franklin 
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Manager. Veieceiy suns Soe eee | 
The solicitor usually follows the (Continued on page 32) 
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of Pompous Publicity Platitudes. 

1—We use only the mediums 
which we think go to the kind of 
people who usually eat Shredded 
Wheat. Of course, it might be as- 
sumed that the entire human race 
was our field of operation. In one 
sense this is true, but experience 
has taught us that the consump- 
tion of Shredded Wheat is largely 
confined to the well-to-do or mid- 
dle-class homes of the country 
where the housekeeper or mother 
gives some intelligent thought to 
the selection of the food that goes 
into the home. 

Advertising Shredded Wheat is 
an educational proposition, hence 
we are compelled to appeal to 
those who are capable of compre- 
hending and appreciating the die- 
tetic arguments which we offer in 
behalf of Shredded Wheat. 

Trying to reach any other 

class of persons through our ad- 
vertising is manifestly a waste of 
money. 
Shredded Wheat is not a palate- 
tickling food. It is eaten by those 
who understand its food value and 
who have some appreciation of 
the shredding process as distin- 
guished from other processes of 
preparing whole wheat food. 

2—A “bargain offer” of space 
does not tempt us. Advertising 
in consecutive issues of mediums 
which reach our kind of people is 
the only kind of advertising that 
pays us. 

3.—The price per unit of circu- 
lation is something that does not 
enter into our advertising plans. 
We do not believe it would be 
possible to arrive at any reason- 
able basis for estimating the value 
of circulation to Shredded Wheat. 
A newspaper with a_ hundred 
thousand circulation might be al- 
most worthless to Shredded 
Wheat advertising, while a paper 
which went into ten thousand 
“Shredded Wheat homes” every 
morning or evening might have a 
value to us which it would be hard 
to estimate by any exact basis of 
value or measurement. 

When we find a medium that 
reaches our kind of people the 
rate is of very little consequence 
to us—in fact, I have never asked 
the rate in any magazine or news- 
paper. 
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4—I do not receive “solicita- 
tions” in person or by mail. | 
generally receive solicitors, how- 
ever, as a matter of courtesy and 
sociability, but not for any infor- 
mation or arguments they can 
offer me as to any publication. 

As a rule, I find that the so- 
licitor for the average publication 
has not been “connected” with 
that publication as long as I have. 
In other words, I am more famil- 
iar with the publication and the 
character of its cliéntéle than he 
is, for I have made a study of it 
for at least twenty years. 

I follow the plan of making up 
a list of magazines and newspa- 
pers entirely with reference to the 
kind of people we want to reach 
and the localities in which we 
want to reach them. This is made 
up without reference to any so- 
licitors or representatives, and 
when it is finished it is closed ab- 
solutely until the time comes for 
preparing another list for a new 
campaign. 

This gives me the time needed 
for the creative work, which oc- 
cupies nearly all my time and 
thought during the entire year. I 
have always believed in receiving 
solicitors and representatives 
courteously, however, for the wis- 
est of us never knows when he is 
“entertaining an angel unawares.” 

5.—Detailed statements, sworn 
statements or audits of circulation 
have no value or interest to us 
for the reasons outlined in the 
above paragraph and hence the 
concerns which profess to fur- 
nish them are naturally of very 
little service to us—in fact, we 
have very carefully refrained from 
identifying ourselves with asso- 
ciations which attempt to give us 
information as to the circulations 
of various mediums for the ob- 
vious reason that no association or 
auditing company can tell us 
whether a particular circulation 
is valuable to Shredded Wheat or 
not. 

T do not believe it is possible 
for any association or audit com- 
pany to tell us exactly the kind 
of people who take a particular 
publication or whether they are 
the kind of people who are usu- 
ally interested in such a proposi- 
tion as Shredded Wheat. 
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sPECIFIC ~ QUALITY AND 
KNOWN QUANTITY 


By Geo. L. East, 
\dvertising Department, Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich. 

We are pleased to send you 
lierewith answers to the various 
questions included in your letter. 
Vhile volumes might be written 
on these topics, we believe our 
answers are fairly complete as re- 
vards the attitude of the Olds Mo- 
tor Works toward the various 
uestions which you have brought 


p. 

1. Our mediums are of high- 
lass circulation, but we do not 
onfine our definition of class to 
sublications only of the most ex- 
lusive literary and artistic excel- 
ence because we know from con- 
iderable experience that  pur- 
hasers of automobiles are not 
iecessarily high-browed littéra- 
eurs on the one hand or sordid 
nillionaires on the other. We 
try to choose publications that 
tand for something, avoiding the 

phemeral sort which are thrown 
inder the seats of railway trains. 

We have spent a great deal of 
noney in the Saturday Evening 

ost not entirely because of its 

tremendous circulation, but al- 
most in spite of it, one might say. 
n other words, we_ believe the 

‘ost is such a national institution 
that it puts a product before the 
people as a whole, and we are 
willing to have our advertisement 
read by many people who could 
not even afford to buy a tire or a 
wind-shield. On the other hand, 
we believe the quality of the Post 
circulation is very high for a pub- 
lication selling for such a low 
price and to so many people. 

We use monthlies as well as 
weeklies, but the standard month- 
ly magazines selected this year are 
all of the highest editorial quality 
rather than those of the largest 
circulation because this gives us, 
in our opinion, less duplication of 
the Post circulation, which is 
doubtless smaller than ‘nany ex- 
cellent :monthly publications of 
large circulation which ire not on 
cur ‘list. 

We use the newspapers at cer- 
tain times of the year over our 
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branch house addresses, and try 
to stimulate the use of newspapers 
by our dealers and agents where 
we have no branch. 

We believe in newspapers for 
local selling effect rather than for 
publicity. We keep the name, de- 
sign, and more important features 
of our cars before the public in 
black and white and in color, 
principally in color, all over the 
country by means ‘of the maga- 
zines and weeklies. 

2. We are not strongly tempted 
by any bargain offers. 

3. A fair price per unit of cir- 
culation in some _ publications 
would not necessarily be a fair 
one in others. The general rule 
we observe is to buy real circula- 
tion and not to pay too much for it. 
Preferred positions in some pub- 
lications at a reasonable premium 
are excellent purchases, in other 
publications the premium charged 
is so high that we do not consider 
the position worth the price. 

4. We prefer to receive solicita- 
tions by mail, or through our 
agents, or through the exclusive 
advertising adviser who gives per- 
sonal attention to this account. It 
is our aim to give every one a 
square deal and courteous treat- 
ment, but it is literally impossible 
to personally receive all comers 
and give them adequate attention. 

Olds Motor Works has been ad- 
vertising generally for a good 
many years, and we believe we 
have become fairly well acquaint- 
ed with the relative merits of dif- 
ferent publications, yet we are at 
least partially guided at all times 
by those who make a personal 
study of such matters, and who 
always have our interests in mind. 

In this connection, will say that 
our account is the only automo- 
bile account handled by the man 
who confers with us about all 
such matters. 

We read Printers’ INK. 

As to the season of the year. 
this advertising department, our 
agent, and advertising adviser 
are always ready to receive the 
claims of publications which want 
our business. 

5. We like analyzed circulation 
in convenient form, but some of 
the analyses made in local sec- 
tions are not always conclusive as 
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to the kind of circulation in all 
sections. Circulation by states in- 
terests us, and we try to arrive at 
an approximate net total as well 
as the claimed gross total circula 
tion. In cases where the publica- 
tion is not returnable, we our 
selves figure that there is a net. 
even in such cases where it is 
smaller than the press run. 

In regard to sworn statements, 
we believe there are few publish- 
ers who will take oath to a swol 
len statement, but an audited 
statement certainly is the logical 
way in which to present a definite 
circulation claim. We have no 
particular preference as to the 
various auditors, and of course we 
place entire reliance on the re 
ports of such chartered account- 
ants as Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
and others. 

6. This is a most interesting 
and perennial question, and there 
seems to be no cut and dried so- 
lution. We would go so far as 
to say that most of the time 
given by us to solicitation is given 
to improper solicitation, 1.e., to 
solicitors who have not properly 
sized up our proposition. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the unnecessary inter- 
views are with those who simply 
want the business, and not with 
those who have the best reasons 
for receiving it. 

7. We give a great deal of 
weight to quality circulation for 
the simple reason that nearly 
every one in this country reads, as 
shown by the high rate of literacy 
in America. This being true, we 
want to reach those who, by rea- 
son of their training and equip- 
ment in worldly goods, are inter- 
ested in automobiling. 

As to quantity, one must have 
quantity also in order to spread a 
reputation broadcast, and not con- 
fine it to a select few who might, 
after. all, never purchase. One 
publication has not received our 
business simply because, while we 
are convinced of quality, we know 
absolutely nothing about the 
quantity, and there must be som« 
basis for buying space or all au 
tomobile manufacturers might b« 
using publications of the smallest 
possible circulation. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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“and it is advertised’in SMART SET” 








T will not be long 

until that will be the 

clincher in the minds 
of your customers. 


Smart Set is always 
new; people never throw 
it away. The January 
number is just as enter- 
taining to you in July or 
August. Each number 
lives because the best 
stories live. Smart Set 
publishes each month the 
smartest, highest class, 
cleverest stories in Amer- 
ica. It is always fiction 
and all fiction. It has 
class; distinction; differ- 


ence. Most of its long 
stories appear later as 
$1.50 books; many of 


them are best-sellers. 


Smart Set interests its 
readers; it is a magazine 
that lives long after other 
magazines are forgotten. 
A file of Smart Set is a 
fiction library. 

The influence of John 
Adams Thayer, past master 
in magazine development, is 
already seen and felt in 
Smart Set. 


MART SET to-day 
is the cleverest fic- 
tion magazine in the 
world. The standard 


of contents established by 
a periodical invariably af- 
fects the influence of the 
advertising it carries. 
People know they will 
enjoy Smart Set stories, 
because they know Smart 
Set chooses only the best. 
It stands to reason that 
the reader’s frame of mind 
toward advertisements is 
affected favorably or un- 
favorably by the goodness 
or poorness of the maga- 
zine itself. If you read 
Smart Set you like it. If 
you don’t read it, begin. 


100,000 circulation of 
Smart Set is worth 200,000 
circulation of the common 
magazine. 


Advertise in Smart Set; 
and after you have made 
your most convincing state- 
ments there will still be in 
addition to them the influ- 
ence of this best of all story 
magazines. Let me tell you 
about rates, etc. 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES, Advertising Manager 


John Adams Thayer Corporation, 452 Fifth Ave., New York City 








“and it is advertised in SMART SET” 
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Its Alive. 


The circulation list of Farm Journal is kept 
healthy by regular pruning. Each year, after 
the April issue is mailed, we get out our axes 
and cut out the dead wood. 


The result is that today there 1s not a sub- 
scription on our books which is not paid at 
least six months in advance, and there are over 
three-quarters of a million of these! 


We do not believe there is a paper in the 
farm field or any other field with a subscrip- 
tion list of this size and in this satisfactory 
condition. 


And it all counts in the returns advertisers 
get from Farm Journal. 


The September issue will close August 5th. Please be prompt. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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As to what is the most convinc- 
ing evidence of quality we have 
no hesitation in saying that this 
evidence is almost entirely inter- 
nal, i.e, it is contained in the 
make-up of the text matter and 
illustrations. Different kinds of 
people are appealed to in differ- 
nt ways, and we believe the best 
vasis for judging the quality of 
the circulation is the kind of ap- 
peal that circulation makes to its 
readers. 

SEEKS THREE CLASSES OF 
MEDIUMS 


By W. P. Werheim, 
ey, Manager, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc. (Varnishes), Buffalo, N. Y. 

In reply to your letter of the 
20th inst., with reference to solici- 
iation and buying of space: 

Answering question No. 1: 
“What classes of mediums do you 
use?” 

This depends on what we are 
endeavoring to accomplish. Owing 
to the great trade field in the var- 
nish business, almost unlimited 
possibilities offer themselves in 
the matter of appeal to a great 
variety of classes. Buc it is sel- 
dom that one advertisement will 
appeal to more than one or two 
classes, or make more than one 
distinctive appeal to the reader. 

For instance, we may have a 
product which we are endeavor- 
ing to have specified by architects 
and owners, so that the painter 
will use the material. It also is 
quite possible for the housewives 
or home owners to use this ma- 
terial themselves, or we might 
advertise a product manufactured 
especially for the use of the 
housewife, which the painter 
would not use under any circum- 
stances, 

Omitting the trade papers, our 
magazine advertising is at the 
present time divided into three 
distinct classes. 

First, we are using the women’s 
publications with the idea of in- 
fluencing women to use “61” Floor 
Varnish and a few other products, 
themselves. These advertisements 
are also written to influence speci- 
fication of our materials indirectly, 
but this appeal is incidental. 





Second, we use the standard- 
size magazines in about the same 
way, but the specification feature 
is given a little more prominence. 

Third, we use that class of pub- 
lications sometimes termed “sub- 
urban publications,” to reach the 
people who have money to build 
their own homes a little better 
than the average well-to-do peo- 
ple. Here we concentrate on the 
specification idea, because very 
few of these people would care to 
apply any of our materials them- 
selves. They have the work done 
for them by a painter or through 
an architect. 

In the first and second class of 
publications mentioned, it is our 
endeavor to choose such mediums 
as will reach the well-to-do mid- 
dle class. 

Farm paper and country cir- 
culation we do not use at all, as 
we consider it of little value to 
us owing to the fact that there 
is so much waste circulation for 
our proposition. Ordinary farm- 
ers and most people in the coun- 
try, use little varnish, particularly 
floor varnish, but use instead, 
paint, which we do not manufac- 
ture. 

This hue and cry about farm 
and country circulation is all very 
well for the people who manufac- 
ture products which are being and 
can readily be consumed by peo- 
ple in the country at the present 
time. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
about the farmer having money, 
and also that there are some few 
isolated country gentlemen who 
have magnificent homes. How- 
ever, the process of the education 
of the ordinary farmer with ref- 
erence to the use of varnishes is 
too costly and so far we have 
been successful in following what 
we consider the line of least re- 
sistance, by endeavoring to reach 
people who do not live in the 
country, 

In reply to question No. 2: 
A bargain offer does not tempt 
me in the least. Thijs is not say- 
ing, of course, that we do not 
take full advantage of any pro- 
tection against an advance in 
rates, which we deem advisable 
to secure. Since we have hegun 
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using the magazines, we have 
made up our list semi-annually, 
the spring list or the first six 
months of the year being made up 
in October or November, and the 
fall list or the last six months 
of the year being made up in 
May. So far, no clever solicitor 
has been able to pry open this 
list after it has been closed, re- 
gardless of the “bargain sales.” 
While there may be some good 
arguments on the bargain propo- 
sition, we have found our present 
method a very satisfactory one 
and do not believe we have missed 
any real bargains, and feel cer- 
tain that we have profited in the 
long run. 

I firmly believe that the solic- 
itor could save himself and the ad- 
vertis:'ng man a lot of time if he 
would simply ascertain and bear 
in mind the policy of the com- 
pany whose business he is solicit- 
ing, as to when the lists are made 
up and whether they are definitely 
closed. A little study on this point 
on the part of the solicitor is 
recommended as one remedy. 

When a solicitor has told his 
story and received a courteous re- 
ply, with a fall explanation why 
it is impossible to use his medium, 
he should at least gracefully de- 
part. 

I have in mind a few solicitors 
who come in to your office, ex- 
plain in a loud voice why their 
medium is “the best on earth,” 
with no real reasons why, and 
then upon hearing a number of 
definite reasons why their medium 
would not be suitable for adver- 
tising your products, insist on sit- 
ting around and repeating the 
same thing over and over again, 
without any definite data or proof 
to back their claims. 

It is this sort of thing that tries 
an advertising man’s patience. I 
helieve any advertising man is 
glad to see a solicitor who has a 
real message and full information 
and data with him regarding his 
publication and its field. 

Then there is the solicitor who 
knows more about vour business 
than you do. While it is undoubt- 
edly a good thing for him to know 
all he can about your products. 
he can have very little more than 
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a consumer’s view-point. In 
business like the varnish busines 
with its multitudinous and con 
plex trade conditions, it is abs: 
lutely impossible for a man 1 
have a working knowledge of 
unless he has been in that busine: 
for some time. While this is n 
true in all businesses, any varnis 
man will back me up in what 
say. When you tell a Solicitor « 
the type referred to, in a poli 
way, that he doesn’t know what ! 
is talking about, he ought 
least go away and think it over b 
fore making any more remarks « 
the subject. 

It would be rather difficult 
name any definite amount of tim: 
that I consider wasted by im- 
proper solicitation. 

While the solicitors seem often 
to come at inopportune times, and 
take up a great amount of time, 
not at all necessary for the con 
summation of the business at 
hand, the advertising man can al- 
ways gain something by seeing 
every solicitor and giving him full 
opportunity to tell his story. 

I believe there is a broadening 
influence resulting from such in- 
terviews, out of which the adver- 
tising man gets as much, if not 
more, than the solicitor, but 
there is no doubt about there be- 
ing a considerable amount of time 
absolutely wasted. 

Referring to question No. 3: 
We have never set a definite 
price per unit of circulation for 
any class of mediums. I have al- 
ways considered the following 
plan a good one: Asa rule there 
is always one medium: in every 
class which is a recognized leader. 
If we can determine that this 
medium is a good one for us at 
the rate quoted, we use that 
medium and its rate as a basis for 
judging the other mediums which 
we consider in the same class. 

As to question No. 4: “How 
do you nrefer to receive solicits 
tions?” T have little choice. A!! 
of the methods mentioned appeia! 
to me as being simply  straigh! 
business propositions. 

Taking up question No. 5, r 
searding information desired as t 
circulation: I prefer having fu! 
data, as follows: 
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Eight thousand times during 


the last year, news-wise editors on 


557 different newspapers clipped from the 
columns of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
and republished in their own papers as many 
separate paragraphs. They knew these items 


would interest ¢hezr readers. 


This signifies the popular appeal of the editorial 
matter in THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Yet even this total of 313,643 lines of quoted matter 
constitutes but a small fraction of the popular reading 


in its pages. 


The whole editorial policy of THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD is to satisfy the des're of these clear- 
minded progressive people who want to keep informed 
on the leading events and movements (religious and 


otherwise) throughout the world. 


To continue to grip the interest of such people, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD maintains a corre- 
spondent in every civilized country on the face of 
the globe, men and women whose writings are accepted 


as authoritative. 


Is it any wonder its editorial matter attracts the 


worth-while element in every community ? 
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Circulation, if sworn, so much the 
better; if audited, still better. 


states. | ; 
circulation in towns of 


Circulation b 
Percentage o 
various Sizes.’ 


This question brings to mind 
an incident which proves the value 
of thorough analysis of circula- 
tion. After being strongly solicit- 
ed for some time by a representa- 
tive of a publication having a cir- 
culation confined exclusively to a 
certain well-defined terfitory, we 
made a thorough analysis of the 
publications which we were then 
using and discovered that we had 
more circulation per capita in that 
territory through the publications 
we were using, than in any other 
territory or state in the United 
States. 

This being the case, what would 
be the object in buying more cir- 
culation there? Had not this 
analysis been made, we would 
undoubtedly have taken space in 
the magazine, which otherwise 
would have been a good one for 
us. 

Referring to question No. 7, as 
to quality circulation in compari- 
son with quantity circulation: I 
really do not make comparisons 
on this basis. As inferred above, 
we must have a certain class of 
circulation, depending upon the 
problem to be worked out. Bear- 
ing this in mind, we have never 
found that we could buy “quan- 
tity’ and at the same time buy 
class of circulation. 





PREFERS TRADE JOURNALS 
By A. H. Bartsch, 


Advertising Manager, Bosch Magneto 
Company, New York. 

I am in hearty accord with the 
efforts of Printers’ INK to assist 
solicitors to become informed as 
to how they may approach the va- 
rious advertising managers. There 
is no question but that your sym- 
posium will be highly interesting, 

valuable and appreciated. 

I shall state very briefly my 
ideas on the various points you 
have outlined. 

At the present I am using 
only the trade journals, believing 
these mediums to cover our field 
most satisfactorily. 








2. A bargain offer really does 
not appeal to me very strongly; 
there must be a reason for offer- 
ing it, and I must know what it is. 
However, if the medium is wor- 
thy of consideration and shoul 
the reason for making a bargain 
offer be a legitimate one it might 
receive consideration. 

3. I consider the rates of a me- 
dium according to its value in 
quality of circulation, also in com- 
parison with what I am paying on 
the average for the same space in 
my “top notch” mediums. 

4. My idea for the best plan o° 
soliciting is one personally written 
letter every thirty days, possibly, 
with a regular copy of the journal 
for about six months, followed by 
a short-but-to-the-point visit by 
the solicitor who has watched our 
efforts in the past, and considers 
whom we are trying to reach and 
knows, therefore, on what theme 
he should converse. 

Of course, general and national 
magazines receive only limited 
consideration; for if a manufac- 
turer has a product 96 per cent 
of which goes to the manufactur- 
ers or trade, as is the case with 
Bosch magnetos, national public- 
ity would hardly prove satisfac- 
tory with an advertising appro- 
priation that is necessarily lim- 
ited. 

Mediums advertising in Print- 
ers’ INK continually and effective- 
ly will always receive considera- 
tion automatically. 

During April and May new me- 
diums might be given more con- 
sideration than at any other time 

5. Circulation statements sworn 
to and giving detailed informa- 
tion, subscription per state, news 
stand distribution, if possible, by 
states, and particularly newsstand 
returns, are most desirous. <A 
sworn audit by a reputable adver- 
tising concern giving the above in 
formation is also acceptable. 

6. The greatest source of wast 
ed time is due to necessary ex 
planations to unacquainted or ill 
advised solicitors. The policy o 


our company at present is not t 
use other than trade mediums. I 
solicitors would study the best ef 
forts of the concerns upon which 
they 


call, and give due considera 
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tion to whether or not the manu- 
facturers of a product deal with 
the consumer or with the manu- 
facturer, a large number of them 
would not waste so much of their 
time. 

To try to find a seat for an ad- 
vertisement of a mechanical or 
technical product among the ad- 
vertising placed in a ladies’ so- 
ciety journal is about the limit, 
yet yesterday I was approached 
very strongly by one of their so- 
licitors. One-eighth of my office 
time (due to careful explanations) 
is wasted for the time being, but 
I believe in seeing, once at least, 
any man who thinks he has some- 
thing of value. 

Persons offering sensible rea- 
sons should have a hearing or be- 
come acquainted with the possibil- 
ities—it may prevent further waste 
of Om common time. 

With me, quality of circula- 
tion receives four out of five 
points. It is rather useless in my 
estimation to advertise in a me- 
dium built up by forced circula- 
tion. People subscribe quite often 
to certain mediums due to the fact 
that they will obtain a set of fic- 
tion and the advertiser then prac- 
tically pays not only for the space 
he is using, but for the books, too. 
Of course, this point depends en- 
tirely upon the commodity. The 
Bosch magneto, for _ instance, 
would appeal only to a manufac- 
turer or a person having use for 
one on an automobile, motor boat, 
aeroplane or gas engine. The of- 
fice boy or bookkeeper, the con- 
sumer’s wife or daughter, would 
naturally pass over an advertise- 
ment concerning magnetos, espe- 
cially should the ad be on the 
lines of general publicity and not 
educational. It is my desire to 
reach the manufacturer or person 
who manufactures, employs or is 
interested in internal combustion 
motors on which Bosch magnetos 
can be applied. If the medium 
does not reach this class, if fifty 
out of every one hundred of an 
otherwise good medium go to peo- 
ple who are not interested in our 
product, the ad appearing in these 
fifty magazines appeals to no one; 
it is lost, and the quality of cir- 
culation that is desired is lacking, 

(Continued on page 45) 





THE DIAMOND 
HORSESHOE 


at the opera typifies the stand- 
ard of value of the average 
opera and theatregoer. 








You will find these same 
people in the orchestra chairs 
at all playhouses. You can 
reach the cream of the regular 
theatregoers through 


THEATRE 


MAGAZINE 


for this is their favorite 
periodical. 


Here is a circulation of the 
highest quality as you know 
from personal experience, and 
to the number of 


62,000 


Whtte us for rates, information 
and sample copy. 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 
8 to 14 W. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 
GODSO & BANGHART 


Western Representatives 
1221 Harris Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 





H. DWIGHT CUSHING 
New England Representative 
24 Milk St.,-Boston, Mass. 
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The Association of Nato. 
Is Right in Wantir g 


| You would not buy a piece of timber without first 
: considering its breadth and thickness, as well as its 
length. Why not apply the same principle in buying 
magazine circulation. 


DIMENSION 
CIRCULATION 


We certainly believe that the value of any magazine's 
circulation cannot be honestly measured by one 
dimension only. You are entitled to something 
besides length (quantity). 














Qj Every magazine advertiser owes it to himself to make 
this careful test of the circulation he buys. Every 
agent owes it to his clients to make the same thor- 
ough analysis. 


I Write today for Three 


WORLDS 
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| 1al Advertising Managers 
Mfore Than Quantity 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are engaged in making mag- 
azines that stand the test of this Three Dimension 
principle and we invite comparisons of The World’s 
Work, Country Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine with other publications along these lines. 


DIME ION 
CIRCWLATION 


To the reasonable request of the A. N. A. M. 
for more than one dimension circulation we give 
three. 


so © 





Three dimension circulation statements of The 
Doubleday, Page Publications have just been pre- 
pared. We should like to place a copy of each 
in the hands of every advertiser and agent. 


ree | Dimension circulation of 
Country Life 
WORK in America 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND 
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June 1911 Compared With June 1910 
The San Francisco 
“Chronicle” Gains 


More in Total Advertising Than 


Either the 


Examiner or Call 


The Call Shows a Loss of 31,080 Lines for the Same Period 





The 
“CHRONICLE” 
more in 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 


than either Examiner or Call. 


GAINS 








The 
“CHRONICLE” GAINS 
more in 


LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


than either Examiner or Call. 








The 
“CHRONICLE” GAINS 
more in 








The 
“CHRONICLE” GAINS 
more in 


LOCAL AND FOREIGN 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


than either Examiner or Call. 











SUMMER RESORT ADVERTISING 
The ‘Chronicle’? Maintains Its Big 
Lead 


The figures to June 30th for season of 


1911 show: 


er 99,764 Lines 
PR 62,902 Lines 
rrr ere 62,846 Lines 


Further comment other than 


C 


Total Advertising 


Chronicle, Gain 28,280 Lines 
Examiner, Gain 24,500 Lines 
Call 


Lost 31,080 Lines 


Local Display Advertising 


(Examiner and Call Both Lose) 
Chronicle, Gain 16,184 Lines 
Examiner 


Call : 


Lost 12,922 Lines 
Lost 14,854 Lines 


Foreign Display Advertising 
The “Chronicle” Leads 


FOREIGN DISPLAY Chronicle . 18,522 Lines 
ADVERTISING Examiner . 16,338 Lines 
than either Examiner or Call. Call 10.262 Lines 


Local and Foreign Display 
Advertising 
Again The “Chronicle” Leads 


Chronicle, Gain 34,706 Lines 
Examiner, Gain 3,416 Lines 
-all 


Lost 4,592 Lines 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 
ADVERTISING 


The “Chronicle’’ Leads—From May 
14th to June 30th, 1911: 
SEED. isseneebeeneane 5,386 Lines 
Disks cbins sas eS Sie ewe 1,994 Lines 
Serer 1,585 Lines 


these figures is unnecessary. 


CHARLES J. BROOKS, Eastern Manager, 


213 Temple Court, New York City. 
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QUANTITY COUNTS FOR A 
GREAT DEAL 


By the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Co. 

Replying to your various in- 
quiries : 

Ist. We use general and stand- 
ard magazines only. 

2nd. Bargains? Yes, if it hap- 
pens to be a back cover. 

4th. We like to see occasionally 
solicitors for the various mediums 
in which our copy appears, or for 
new mediums proposed. 

5th. Sworn statements as to 
circulation are always in order 
and appreciated. We place great 
reliance in reports of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertising Man- 
agers, 

6th. I do not allow much of 
ny time to be wasted by improper 
solicitors. 

7th. Quality counts, of course, 
nut circulation is a very large fea- 
ture and counts for a great deal 
from our view-point. 





MUST HAVE GOOD COM- 
PANY 


By H. D. Robbins, 
Advertising Manager, N. W. Halsey & 
0., Bankers, New York. 

The basis on which I purchase 
space is: Quality of circulation 
from a financial standpoint, rate 
consistent therewith, and charac- 

ter of publication. 

The advertising of high-grade 
investment bonds is unusually ex- 
acting in its requirements, with 
reference to the purchasing power 
of the reader and character of 
the publication. 

I use magazines, newspapers, 
financial media and special mail 
literature. I do not use street 
cars, billboards, theater, church or 
hospital programmes and rarely 
use special issues. I prefer adver- 
tising solicitation by mail and 
interviews by appointment. 

Altogether too much of my 
time is taken up by interviews 
with advertising solicitors and, 
unfortunately, much of this time 
is wasted. 

I attach so much weight to 
quality of circulation, character of 
publication, business policy, etc., 
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that publications with only ordi- 
nary publishing principles receive 
little consideration. I must re- 
spect the publication to use it an:i 

cannot respect a publication 
which has so little sense of re- 
sponsibility to its readers as to 
publish “get-rich-quick” advertise- 
ments with the same freedom as 
other kinds. 


LETS AGENCY RECEIVE SO- 
LICITORS 


By H. Strong Smith, 
Advertising ar Bauer & Black, 
icago. 

The opportunity which you of- 
fer to give the basis on which 
Bauer & Black buys advertising 
space, is appreciated. 

Following rather closely the 
outline suggested by your ques- 
— it is this: 

There is but one class of me- 
ditia that we do not use, and 
which is not represented on our 
current list: Agricultural publi- 
cations. But, in addition, mail- 
order papers having a considera- 
sle proportion of their circulation 
int very small villages and among 
iarmers are not used, nor are pub- 
lications that claim “high-class 
circulation”’—and charge for it. 
They exclude themselves by the 
high rate. 

2. Bargain offers do not appeal 
to us. This, because our copy is, 


* and must continue to be, pure pub- 


licity. 

3. There is no hard-and-fast 
rule on the cost of circulation, but 
there is a figure above which we 
do not go, irrespective of the 
class of the medium, that maxi- 
mum is 40c. per line per hundred 
thousand. 

4. As to method of solicitation, 
the writer prefers the “by mail” 
method. A letter that gives the 
right kind of information is pretty 
sure to get as much—even more— 
consideration for a_ publication 
than the initial visit of the clever- 
est solicitor. 

5. The circulation analysis 
which we require from weekly 
and monthly publications is a dis- 
tribution by states of the sworn, 
or audited, average for a period 
of six months or more. From 
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newspapers, an authenticated, de- 
tailed statement is acceptable, but 
distribution of circulation is want- 
ed when available. 

6. Nearly all of the unnecessary 
interviews can be put under two 
heads: (1) By solicitors who call, 
regardless of the adaptability of 
mediums thev represent. (2) By 
solicitors who have presented 
their proposition carefully during 
the making up of a list, then call 
repeatedly solely to learn whether 
their publications are to be used. 

The remedy? 

In our case, at least, the adver- 
tising agency is in a position to 
save all of this wasted time. So- 
licitors of “Class One” should be 
thoughtful enough to inquire of 
the advertising agency before call- 
ing. as they could learn pretty 
definitely whether any publication 
would be considered. 

And solicitors of “Class Two” 
should also go first to the agency, 
as no information regarding the 
make-up of our list is given out 
at this office. The questioner is 
always referred to our agency. 

7. In spite of the fact that Blue- 
jay Corn Plasters retail at 15c¢ 
and 25c. ner, package, a price 
which people of any class can pay, 
the response seems to be strong- 
est among those whose names on 
a subscription list would be re- 
ferred to as “quality.” 

When, however. “quality” be- 
comes so important a factor that 
the cost of circulation is in- 
creased, the publication becomes 
less (instead of more) valuable 
for our purpose. 


WILL LISTEN TO A NEW 
STORY 


By G. W. Hopkins, 
Specialty Manager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company (Sunshine Specialties), 
Boston. 

I appreciate the opportunity you 
give me to be represented in the 
symposium of your anniversary 

number. 

I can only sav that so-called 
bargain offers seldom appeal to us. 

We are always glad to talk with 
the representatives of different 
publications so long as thev have 
a different story to tell We are 


glad to have them call so long 
as this story is different, and I wil 
say that I have found most o 
them showing the disposition t 
talk to the point and not for thi 
sake of hearing themselves talk 

We like to know where a maga 
zine is circulated, the class of'peo 
ple who take it, whether throug! 
subscription or newsstands. 

As we are marketing qualit; 
goods, naturally quality circula 
tion appeals to us. 


BELIEVES IN SOLICITIN( 
THROUGH ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 
By Fred I. Meyeys, 
Advertising Manager, P. Sefton Schnei 
dau (Real Estate), New Orleans. 
In the editorial, “Soliciting at 
Random,” in Printers’ INK ot 
June 29 is asked, “Isn’t there a 
remedy that is fair to both sides?” 
As a humble member of the pro 
fession—and not one of the $1,000 
a week class—I am going to give 
you my opinion as to what the 

answer should be. 

Everyone who has the buying 
of space to handle is literally 
pestered with solicitors. I should 
say that not half of these solici 
tors can talk their mediums in an 
intellgent manner, depending. 
rather, on general statements and 


. braggadocio. 


The advertising man welcomes 
the solicitor who knows his me- 
dium. and knows that the medium 
is entitled to consideration for a 
particular account, and time given 
to such a solicitor is not wasted— 
usually it is time well spent. 

Tf all worthy publications would 
make effective use of space in 
such papers as Printers’ INK 
one-half of the soliciting force of 
the country could be dispensed 
with, for advertisers would know 
beforehand, to a great degree 
whether a given publication was 
worth their consideration, and 
representatives of all other 
inediums could be turned down. 
politely, but firmly, at the front 
door. 

When such papers as the Farm 
Journal can maintain themselves 
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Nebraska Crop Conditions 


One publisher said to me the other day: 

“Don’t you think you make a mistake in publishing a 
weekly crop and weather report and calling it to the atten- 
tion of advertisers? If conditions are unfavorable it will 
surely lose business for you.” 

I replied: 

“For two reasons, no. : 

“First: This crop report is of interest and value both to 
our subscribers and advertisers. It is dependable. You will 
find it there every week. It gives the NEBRASKA FARMER 
the stamp of dependability, which for more than forty years 
has kept it closest to Nebraska farmers. 

“Second: Because conditions will never be sufficiently un- 
favorable in Nebraska to warrant any advertiser in cutting 
out an advertising campaign which he might otherwise put 
on here It is folly to believe that.one short crop in a state 
whose farmers produce products worth more than a halt 
billion dollars annually would materially affect the buying 
power of those farmers.” 

Crop conditions in Nebraska at this time are as good as in 
any of the corn belt states. The wheat crop is up to the 
average. Oats crop very short. Hay crop short. Corn crop 
fine. Fruit in abundance. First crop of alfalfa good, second 
crop fair. 

Ask Nebraska’s REAL farmers and REAL farm paper 
about Nebraska. 


Yours very truly, 


Cini A 


Publisher. 


The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 


A Real Farm Paper 
Owned, Published and Read by Nebraska Farmers 


Member of 


New York Office | y Chicago Office 
F fth Avenue Building Steger Building 


S. E. LEITH, Mgr. F, A. DENNISON, Mgr. 
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without personal solicitation what 
a saving in selling expense, not to 
say efficiency, could other publi- 
cations produce if real advertis- 
ing-to-advertisers was resorted 
to? 

If copy like Wallace C. Rich- 
ardson, Inc. uses regularly was 
run by all worthy papers much of 
the lost motion, inefficiency, and 
annoyance of the soliciting prob- 
lem would be a thing of the past. 

I believe in publishers “prac- 
ticing what they preach.” Adver- 
tisers use the printed page to sell 
their products or services and to 
increase their sales efficiency, and 
there is no plausible reason for 
publishers not doing the same. It 
is true that many do, and I have 
noticed that, to a great extent, 
those publications using adver- 
tising as it should be used are 
the ones whose solicitors give the 
advertising man less bother than 
others. Their representatives 
know, usually, whether they are 
entitled to a hearing and confine 
their efforts to those advertisers 
who can profitably use their space. 

I realize that my solution for 
the problem is not complete, but 
I believe that a more judicious 
and representative use of space 
by publishers in the advertising 
journals would go far to relieving 
the excessive annoyance of adver- 
tising men, would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the selling staffs, 
and put the selling of space on a 
much higher plane, just as adver- 
tising has elevated the selling 
forces of many manufacturers. 

The day is coming when it will 
be possible to make up a com- 
plete campaign and list from the 
pages of the advertising journals, 
and when that day comes solici- 
tors will scarcely be needed. The 
number of advertisers who are 
“standing pat” and refusing to 
give a contract just “to get rid 
of the solicitor” are daily increas- 
ing, as are those who taboo the 
“charity” space-seller. 

With advertising in all its 
phases being rapidly elevated to 
its proper sphere the worthy pub- 
lisher will advertise for his great 
volume of business and—the un- 
worthy publisher will not dare 
to advertise, Therefore, I say 
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encourage the advertising pu 
lisher in every way possible. 


HOW MUCH AND WHER 
BOTH IMPORTANT 





By Humphrey M. Bourne, 

Advertising Manager, Liquid Ven 
Products, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Buying space is much the sai 
as buying a pair of shoes. 

In the one case there is tie 
reputation of the publication ‘o 
be considered, just as is the re; 
tation of the manufacturer in tie 
other. 

Kind of circulation, just as sty/e 
of shoe. 

Distribution of circulation, just 
as the wearing quality of the 
leather. 

Kind of advertising carried, just 
as the appearance of the shoe. 

To what style of advertising the 
medium is best adapted, as jor 
what season and occasions the 
shoes are intended. 

And, last but not least, the price 
to pay, consistent with quality. 

Actual experience best teaches 
the advertising man just what 
class of mediums is best for the 
exploitation of his article. The 
name of publications is Legion, 
and as each class professes to meet 
some particular advertising need, 
it naturally means a big axe to 
grind on the part of each and 
every publication. 

It is the duty of the advertising 
man to analyze the merits of the 
different publications—to gauge 


for himself their respective pull- — 


ing power so far as his product 
is concerned—weigh one against 
the other for relative value, ad 
then decide for himself just what 
mediums are best for his proposi- 
tion, and, having made his plans, 
stick to them. 
“BARGAIN” OFFERS 

In nine cases out of ten a 
“bargain” wouldn’t be a bargain 
if it were really worth more. 
a rule an advertising bargain usi 
ally proves a bar to gain, Yet 
for the one in ten real bargain 1 
space, or, maybe, one in a hu 
dred, the advertising man mu 
scan the others in order to reac 
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and grab it as it floats by. 

Vhere a medium has already | 

ven its worth, and there’s a 

movement on foot that will 

n make the rate soar, it 1s 

, perhaps, to take a flyer in fu- 
es by getting in a bid now. 
mphasis, however, on “when 

th. medium already has ‘made 
~ .d’” Heaven knows _there’s 
picnty of present dividend-paying 
space available to take care of 
t appropriation twice over, with- 

the advertising man having 
to tie up to something that looms 
up rosy through the ruby glasses 
oi time. 

\Vhen the time is ripe to use 
that medium, and its known value 
then warrants the price asked, the 

vertiser will be willing to pay 
that price, regardless of the fact 
that he could have had the space 
at a bargain before the paper had 

de a reputation. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation”—in other words: 
“\Vhat do I get for my money ?”— 
is naturally the first big important 
factor in space buying. While no 
two advertising propositions are 
exactly alike, they are sufficiently 
similar for each advertising man 
to ask that same question. 

Not only “how much,” but 
“where.” The advertising should 
go hand in hand with distribu- 
tion. If the distribution is gen- 
eral an analytical statement of cir- 

lation is just as essential for the 
better covering of those parts 


where the distribution is weak- | 
est, as for the still further | 


trengthening of it where it is 


strongest—as the advertiser wills. | 


\lready many of. the publica- 
tions are giving such analytical 
tatements voluntarily, thereby co- 

perating with advertisers and as- 
svciations like the A. N. A. M. in 
their Missouri-like stand in so vi- 
tal an essential. 

Every advertising man knows 
hat there are some constellations 

yng publications to which he 

sahil hitch his wagon without 
ing to glance twice at the cir- 
tlation sheet. 

Circulation statements are most 

sential in the case of —. 

ns that have not “arrived” 
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Everybody’s 
is sought 
for and 
demanded 
so strongly 
by its 
readers 

that the 
impetus 
draws your 
goods into 
the same 
enthusiastic 
current. 
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the point where a thousand or so, 


either way; cuts but little ice. 

Since, however, true circulation 
statements are the real basis of 
“value received” the advertising 
manager will insist on having 
them, and having them right, and 
will not discriminate in his de- 
mands between the big fellow and 
the little chap. 


THE SOLICITATION 


There are two classes of peo- 
ple who know advertising: The 
man who has never done any, 
he knows ail about it. The man 
who has eaten, drunk and slept 
it for years, he thinks he knows 
a little bout it; and, O ye gods, 
how he clutches the blankets when 
he wakes up in the middle of the 
night and realizes how much he 
doesn’t know and how anxious he 
is to learn more. 

That’s why he feels he would 
like to be able to talk with every 
good solicitor that comes along, 
despite the fact that the adver- 
tising agency is paid for doing 
that. The modern solicitor is a 
good, clean cut, intelligent fellow 
with something to sell. He has a 
real message, knows his business, 
and deserves a hearing. On the 
other hand, the advertising man- 
ager is a busy lad if he is onto his 
job, and has a lot of other work 
to do besides handling his con- 
cern’s magazine and newspaper 
advertising. 

Then again some solicitors will 
“outstay their say,” not realizing 
that no interview at all would be 
better than one granted during a 
busy day and then prolonged by 
his not knowing just when to 
“stop talking and ‘git.’” 

As in advertising, one point in 
solicitation well made and remem- 
bered is better than half a dozen 
that crowd one another out of 
mind. 

If the solicitor has something 
new to tell, a letter to the adver- 
tising managér giving the infor- 
mation fully and logically will 
often receive a better “hearing,” 
for it can be read and digested 
at leisure, while the same in- 
formation delivered hurriedly by 
word of mouth during a busy 
morning or afternoon is apt to 


be forgotten when list time comes 
along. 
“QUALITY” CIRCULATION 

Much is being said about, Qual 
ity Circulation, or  circulatio: 
which, while it doesn’t sell goods, 
establishes prestige. 

Prestige! Suppose Mary Jones 
takes a pride in her little hom: 
and has a quarter to spend fo: 
Liquid Veneer. She sees the ad, 
writes for a free sample bottle, 
and later buys a 25c. bottle. 

Mrs. Astorbilt, on the othe: 
hand, may see the same ad ani 
be impressed by it, yet the fre 
sample offer does not appeal t 
her to the “mailing the coupon” 
point. 

Granted she believes Liquid 
Veneer to be a fine article, she 
may buy a bottle, and again she 
may not—maybe she will, and a 
bigger bottle than the one Mary 
Jones bought, but we do not know 
if she does. We do know that in 
the majority of cases Mary Jones’ 
quarter will follow the request for 
the trial bottle, and since there 
are so many “real money” Mary 
Jones to appeal to, that’s our road 
to follow, for a quarter in the 
till is worth two in the mind. 

Naturally, where the article is 
a grand piano or an automobile, 
“quality” circulation may be con- 
sidered more seriously. But that’s 
a poser for the other fellow. 

For a popular-priced article of 
daily consumption, however, 
“quality” circulation may be all 
right just as a distant apple tree 
may hold more apples than the 
one immediately at hand. The 
boys take no chances, however; 
they'll attend to this tree first. 

Buying space, therefore, is like 
buying anything else: It consists 
of first deciding what to buy— 
where to go—why to go—and 
what offers the most for the 
money. 

Naturally follows the faculty of 
knowing what copy is best for the 
various publications—when to use 
those publications, and how to ap- 
portion the insertions so that the 
advertising will be the most ef- 
fective and make the appropriation 
seem twice as big. 

All is governed largely by the 
nature of the product, so that 
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This year is the 64th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the most widely-known brand of 
silver-plate— {8417 ROGERS BROS. ; 
During the 40 years prior to the advent of |) 
Printer’s Ink, 1847 ROGERS BROS, silverware was “ff 

widely advertised and recognized as the standard if 
silver-plate. “To-day the trade-mark ! 


IB47 ROGERS BROS. rite 


stands for the highest grade of triple plate and the hardest. 
Its long-wearing qualities have won for it the title of 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Thus does quality, coupled with continuous adver- 
tising, make for success. 

We enjoy an equal reputation on other lines of 
silverware in both sterling and plate. It will in- 
terest advertising men to know that we are especially 
prepared to fill orders for 


Prize Cups and Trophies 
For all Presentation Purposes | 
and that we supply these memorials to the leading ‘ 

















clubs and associations in the country. i cy 
Write for catalogue “‘P.”” | : 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York Caicaco San Francisco Hamruton, CawaDa 
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each and every campaign is a law 

unto itself and to the advertising 

manager. 

WANTS TO KNOW BUYING 
POWER OF READERS 


By E. C. Tibbetts, 
Advertising Manager, The B. F. Good- 
rich Company (Rubber Tires), 
Akron, Ohio. 

I will jump right into the mid- 
dle of your set of questions re- 
garding the basis on which I buy 
advertising space and say at the 
start that I have always assumed 
the position of being receptive to 
the other fellow’s argument. 1n the 
majority of instances have found 
my stand justified and the time 
well spent. But the open door 
for all who come to us with their 
wares has its disadvantages, for 
my company not only expects me 
to buy the sort of space that is 
worth the price asked, but also 
to fill the space with proper sales 
argument—and there ure limits to 
human endeavors. 

So I must, perforce, forego to 
a large degree personal inter- 
views and demand circulation 
statements in writing for our 

careful analysis. 

This sounds almost like a pro- 
nunciamento to advertising solic- 
itors, but it is made in the proper 
spirit and with the highest re- 
gard for a set of men that |] have 
found eminently honest in their 
beliefs, although investigation 
may at times have shown them 
somewhat in error with their fig- 
ures. 

The trouble is, figures in them- 
selves often mean so little that a 
certain amount of analysis is nec- 
essary in order to determine their 
real value to the advertiser. 

I have before me a big array 
of figures sent out by a newspa- 
per showing a tremendous gain 
over all competitors during the 
past six months. Why, there is 
nothing to it but this particular 
paper, if one reckons worth by 
its comparative statement of 
growth. 

But to go deeper, we find upon 
investigation, in fact by personal 
observation in this instance, that 
the paper in qiestion has been and 


is engaged in an-active camp .ign 
to increase its circulation in ad- 
jacent and nearby cities. N. ws- 
dealers have been flooded ind 
newsboys offered special _ re- 
miums to push its sale. Is this 
forced growth, if growth you can 
call it, worth much to the ac er- 
tiser? We think not. 

Therefore, it behooves the nan 
who buys space to know a tttle 
about the channels of dist: ibu- 
tion as well as the quantit\ in- 
crease, which means that the ad- 
vertiser must be supplied with a 
concise definite statement of cir- 
culation; whether sworn to or not 
is immaterial, for the word «f an 
honest publisher is sufficient and 
the dishonest publisher has ways 
of beating the audit of even an 
outside concern. 

Of course, as a basis of reck- 
oning, I want to know the num- 
ber of people who really buy or 
subscribe for the medium at 
stake, but more particularly about 
— buying power of these peo- 
ple. 

I am not a stickler for Quality 
in the exact sense of the tern, 
but I cannot afford to dismiss 1t 
from consideration when buying 
space to exploit the merits of an 
article like the Goodrich Tire. 

pe acs Piaaiatesioted 
BUSINESS BOURSE DEVELOPS A 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


After two years in operating a plan 
of research and scient.fic co-operation 
in the office equipment field, the Busi- 
ness Bourse, New York, is now en- 
gaged in star‘ing a similar service in 
the selling and advertising field. 

J. George Frederick, vice- president of 
the Bourse, and unt1 recently manag- 
ing editor of Printers’ Ink, is at the 
head of the new department. 

Two hundred leaves of confidential 
service will be issued during the year, 
covering consumer marketing data, deal- 
er and distribution data, export promo- 
tion information, market study maps 
and charts, technical reference data, 
etc. These leaves, it is promised, ‘will 
contain authoritative, timely and easily 
findable po ged, nm , going down to the 
bedrock of analysis.’ 

It is planned to undertake scientific 
tests upon consumers for labels, trade 
marks, color schemes, and even for ad- 





vertisements along psychological, ptical 
science and other lines whch have ‘been 
determined by the New York “Round 


Table” of advertising men, of “which 
Mr. Frederick is president, and with 


which Professor Hollingworth, of Co- 
lumbia, and Mr. Rice, of Pratt Insti- 
tute, are co-operating to ap} the 


science to new business. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 


of PHILADELPHIA 


@ Swom net paid, daily average circulation 


during June, 1911—127,275 copies. 


@ Out of the total daily average during June, 
104,355 copies were delivered and paid for 
within the city limits of Philadelphia. 


@ A circulation increase of more than 25% 
in the last six months. 


@ SWORN NET PAID DAILY AVER- 
AGE CIRCULATION DURING 


January 102,105 April 111,477 
February 107,943 May 117,160 
March 108,210 June 127,275 


@ Minimum rate—I4c per agate line— 
remains the same for the present. 


@ In no other advertising medium that enters 
the Philadelphia field can yourstory be told at so 
low a cost—and nearly every copy is focused 


upon just the territory you desire to reach. 





J. F. KELLY, Advertising Manager. 
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CASH VALUE OF GOOD- 
WILL AND TRADE- 
MARKS 





TREMENDOUS DIFFERENCES IN OPIN- 
IONS—IS ANY BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE SIMPLY A GUN, ONLY AN 
INSTRUMENT IN THE HANDS OF 
THE MARKSMAN? 


By James E. Healy, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. (Formerly of 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago.) 

The greatest legal and business 
minds fail when wrestling with 
this topic, so I feel no embarrass- 
ment in acknowledging many of 
its phases to be quite beyond me. 
On one hand, we have the exam- 
ples of Pear’s Soap, Kodak, Stein- 
way, whose good-will or trade- 
marks would, even in the most 
inept hands, in each case pay re- 
turns on millions for a score of 
years to come. 

On the other hand, we have the 
cases of the many once-great 
names which lost their hold on the 
public in about half a generation 
because of lack of constantly re- 
newed originality. 

Certainly good-will, _ strictly 
speaking, int the case of a trading 
concern, because dependent for its 
preservation upon alert enterprise 
and never-failing study of the al- 
ways-changing conditions of trade 
from day to day is far more per- 
ishable than the drawing power of 
the trade-mark on a manufactured 
article, for, in the latter case, the 
influence of buyer upon seller 
plays a somewhat smaller rdle—a 
trade-mark has a negative sort 
of prop in the lazy predisposition 
of the public to buy what it is ac- 
customed to. An ordinary jobber 
has no trade-mark worth consid- 
ering until his name has been 
employed on a_ successful and 
widely distributed article. I have 
come to regard good-will much as 

do a very fine gun—as very 
valuable and useful when in the 
right hands. The very good Krupp 
guns used by the Spaniards and 
the Russians in their respective 
unpleasantnesses were of no par- 
ticular efficacy. 

The great power of a name is 
well demonstrated in the compara- 





tive ease with which a widely ad- 
vertised jobber launches his >wn 
brand, and the limitations © its 
drawing power have also een 
often demonstrated in all suc) es- 
tablishments, for, whenever any 
feature of such business has, ior a 
considerable time, fallen under 
negative administration, that very 
feature has invariably wilted de- 
spite the well-maintained drawing 
power in the neighboring de; art- 
ments. 

In one old-established bus'ness 
the name was surely a strong 
card. I know it to have kept that 
business alive during fifteen years 
of incredible abuses. The great 
name did its part there sure 
enough, but it couldn’t save the 
new management. 

On the whole, it seems to me 
that good-will can at the best only 
be taken at its replacement value 
—say ten times the average annual 
advertising expenditure—for pur- 
poses of shaping business policy, 
etc., but that it has no place, ow- 
ing to its perishable character, in 
an inventory, and as for any great 
trade-mark, well, whenever | find 
it put down at any tremendous 
figure, my faith sags a little as to 
that particular enterprise, for 
even the greatest trade-mark can 
utterly lose its value in the course 
of time from any one of a variety 
of causes. 

Then, good-will is by no means 
an all-important element, anyhow, 
viewed broadly, for just see how 
new concerns built up their affairs 
before most of us were well aware 
of their existence. Often the 
trade of a great concern is seri- 
ously cut into by a newcomer 
lacking good-will, great capital or 
any other special advantages. In 
fine, I think it is as dangerous and 
unwise to regard good-will as an 
asset as it would be to consider 
one’s own rearing, education or 
descent as raising one above one’s 
fellows,—all these highly prized 
qualifications are subject to sud- 
den jolts, Mr. Newcomer has his 
millions without any good-will 
worth mentioning, and he seems 
to do very nicely without it. 

The bookkeeping of most large 
corporations as to their trade- 
marks, probably represents their 
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jinancial policies rather than their 
wn valuations of those trade- 
marks, The Cunard Line and the 
North German Lloyd charge off 
en-thousand-ton steamships that 
will probably carry cargoes of 
ome sort or other for twenty 
ears to come, but they certainly 
o not regard those old-fashioned 
vats as worthless; they are sim- 
ly conservative. I would rather 
wn one of those old boats than 
) be the owner of the average 
em of heavily capitalized good- 
ill. 
It is weakness to lay great stress 
n good-will and certainly very 
ndesirable for the young men in 
n institution to grow up under 
he delusion that that old name is 
shield against the blows of for- 
ine. In harboring any such no- 
ion, they risk getting into the 
ame class with the rich man’s 
son who consoles himself with 
the reflection that Dad is rich. 
Some fellow with original ideas 
bout getting and transacting busi- 
ness may come along almost any 
time and play ducks and drakes 
with that good-will. I have seen 
« household name sold at auction 
ior $500, another household name 
given away, a third great name 
swapped for watered stock, and a 
fourth fine name abandoned. 
Perhaps the business where 
good-will cuts the greatest fig- 
ure is in the publication field. 
lfere the rule for selling a paper 
for five times its annual profit 
seems fair, although I am aware 
that certain papers have refused to 
sell for ten times that sum. 
Another idea of which I have 
heard is that, under good condi- 
tions, the good-will of a going 
oncern ought to permit dividends 
n the total sum invested in ad- 
vertising during the entire life of 
the concern. But, on the whole, 
the tendency to place an enormous 
ish value on good-will and trade- 
marks is fraught with the grav- 
est danger to the investing public. 





en od 
S. BULLOCK IN NEW FIELD 


William Starr Bullock has resigned 

m the Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
val to associate himself with Theodore 
i}. Price and the Price-Campbell Cot- 
ton Picker Corporation, New York. 











The chopping bow] and the chopper made 
good hash—but it took time and strength. 





The automatic meat chopper makes better 
hash—and makes it quicker. 


Advertising in The But- 
terick Trio taught thou- 
sands of women the easiest 
way to make hash. Do 
you want to teach the 
housewife? The great 
economical educational 
force is 


The 
Butterick Trio 


Cees Datt an 
Advertising Manager 


Butterick Building, New York 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Adv. Manager 
First National Bank Building. Chicago 
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WINNING THE POPULAR 
MARKET WITH THE 
“EXCLUSIVE” AD 





THE APPEAL TO PERSONAL SELF- 
ESTEEM—HOW CHICLETS MADE 
ADVERTISING HEADWAY AGAINST 
THE WRIGLEY TIDAL WAVE OF DEM- 
OCRATIC PUBLICITY — GOTHAM 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR “FOR 
GENTLEMEN” DOUBLE THEIR SALES 
IN A YEAR—HOW THE GOTHAM 
COMPANY LINKED UP ITS ADVER- 
TISING OF EXCLUSIVE GARMENTS 
WITH DEMOCRATIC AND EFFICIENT 
PROMOTION AMONG DEALERS 








By Lynn G. Wright. 


There used to beaman up New 
York state who served his d‘strict 
in the Assembly for almost twenty 
consecutive years. He seemed to 
be immune to landslides and to 
the changes that time brings to the 
fortunes of the ordinary office- 
holder. 

What puzzled outside observers 
was his mediocre ability as a legis- 
lator. He rarely made a speech 
and he was even doubtful about 
his spelling. Yet back he went to 
Albany year after year. 

But some of the other political 
workers knew the reason. 

“Charlie is a great hand to make 
the boys feel their importance,” 
observed a rural postmaster. “He 
works hard before each doubtful 
election. He visits everybody he 
can in the towns and the country. 
He takes a man to one side and 
says: ‘John, now this is going to 
be a close election. You know 
what I’ve done for the district and 
your influence will help me a lot. 
I know how you stand with your 
friends, who have a lot of respect 
for your judgment in voting. 
Your vote for me means at least 
four other votes, and I want it on 
my record.’” 

He gave everybody the same 
piece of buncombe and his “jolly” 
didn’t show any signs of wear at 
the end of ten years. He left 
speeches and “reasons why” to his 
rivals, knowing full well the power 
of a compliment that increases the 
self-esteem of the man with the 
vote. 

Some advertisers are learning 


what the assemblyman found 
effective. When Wrigley began 
popularize chewing gum he seem 
to be getting practical control 
the field. Other makers of gu» 
seemed to have small chance «f 
big business before the tidal wa. 
of his democratic publicity. 

But one of Wrigley’s riy 
knew the human nature of 
gum chewer. What is the adv: 
tising manager of Chiclets doing ’ 
Merely putting the gum forwar! 
as the gum for the fastidi 
taste. Some of the advertisi 
impresses one as careless of 1 
patronage of the rabble, leaving 
the hoi polloi to consume their 
common or garden spearmint. 

Particularly effective is a pop- 
ular poster, which pictures a 
daintily gowned young woman, 








ENDOWING THE GUM CHEWER WITH FAS 
TIDIOUS TASTE 


whose father must surely have 
a town house in the fifties and a 
“country” house at Newport, gaz- 
ing rapturously at an open box of 
Chiclets. Note that box, which 
looks fit to grace the most dis- 
criminating tea table; note also 
the near-silver spoon which the 
young woman will use to prevent 
mussing her fingers. 

But why, oh why, is this tony 
poster put up around town 1! 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Indianapolis News 


For the First Six Months of 1911 





CIRCULATION 


January 1 to July 1, 1911 (Sworn Statement) 





Average daily paid circulation, 1911.......... 95,485 
Average daily paid circulation, 1910.......... 94,162 
Daily increase, net, over 1910.......... 1,523 


Distribution in Indianapolis and Suburbs — 





RE RE ROEIBES Bee essleih js cine Hee ea ee wa 42,080 
Subutpan Carriers so. .ccaccsccees cc 2,126 
ESL i a een eee erat Or 3,767 
MUON SUAS. css octets ess kl Rd suid 2,706 
EVES re Gc waite caianuerearane cues 475 

Total City and Suburbs........ 51,154 


Country Circulation 








Out. TOWAS) fois advicers ac sekees 23,515 

Mail SUDSCrIPHOAS: .4.6:65 50 cace veeas ss 20,564 

PG ticle 5 ala boe ai ie ee aR oh dain dee ote 252 
Ota) COUN. .oiessn ees waren 44,331 
AID IO BA cn Se ee cies 95,485 


This is net circulation, exclusive of all copies to adver- 
tisers, exchanges, files and office use, returns, sample copies 
and papers sold after day of publication. 


ADVERTISING 


January 1 to July 1, 1911 


SR RN RM SRR to Leone a aa ne aiatn ets 11,118.52 columns 
MMBEOU, a neaw.ces Gewese ewes 3,013.24 columns 

NR chi bon rpsahsn chee dtnee rion 14,131.76 columns 
TORU AVOTO RC sibs sive. Ses dae ose 91.17 columns 


During the first six months of 1911, the other Indianapolis 
daily papers, exclusive of Sunday editions (The News having 
no Sunday issue), printed a total of 11,107.88 columns of ad- 
vertising, The News having 3,023.98 columns more than all 
the others combined. Including Sunday editions, the other 
papers had a total of 15,646.48 columns, The News having 
1,514.72 columns less than this. 


Eastern Representative ‘ Western Representative 
DAN, A. CARROLL W. Y. PERRY 
Tribune Building, New York City First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il, 
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The Boston Herald 


submits its case to 

The Court of Advertising Agents 
who are to meet in Boston 
during Convention Week. 











C Get your estimate of The Herald’s value 
First Hand. Seeing is believing. 


CL Make notes in the cars, in the hotels, in 
the clubs, in the homes that you visit, in the 
residential districts generally. 


Cl Size up the newspaper readers. See if 
you don’t find that a very satisfying percent- 
age of men and women who look like buyers 
of your clients’ goods are Herald readers. 


(I It isn’t often that space buyers have such 
an opportunity for correctly placing the news- 
papers of a great city. The Herald has no 
fears for the result of your observations. 


@ And don’t forget to visit The Herald in 
its new and—if we do say it—splendidly 
equipped newspaper work-shop at 171 
Tremont Street. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Boston Herald 


The Month of June for Four Successive Years 


IN AGATE LINES 


June, 1908 - 174,720 
June, 1909 - 178,629 
June, 1910 - 173,499 
June, 1911 - 184,902 








FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


IN 


Boston Newspapers 


Having Daily and Sunday Editions 
for the Month of June, 1911 


IN AGATE LINES 


HERALD - - 15,954 
Globe - - 10,278 
Post -' - - 8,877 
Journal - = 6,828 
American - - 5,058 
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places where ninety-nine out of a 
hundred people know of Newport 
only through the Sunday supple- 
ments? Is it to tantalize folks 
by a glimpse, as it were, into the 
delights of the Four Hundred, 
which, however, must remain for- 
bidden to common mortals? 
Although we have no official 
statement from the Chiclet manu- 
facturer, it is safe to say that he 
isn’t in business to tantalize folks. 
His concern is to sell gum. He 
knows the selling power of a com- 
pliment—of subtly making the 
average mortal feel that he or 





have further competition abso- 
lutely barred when up croppec « 
noiseless typewriter, “designed, 
so an official statement said, “‘or 
the higher class trade, for he 
president’s office and for the per. 
son in the home who dislikes the 
rattle of the ordinary machine” 
But it is to be remarked thiat 
Crystal Domino is being adver- 
tised in the popular magazines and 
even in the newspapers that are 
read by the “masses.” Similar]; 
it hasn't yet been announced that 
the manufacturer won't sell a 
no:seless typewriter for the use 
even of the office 
manager’s fourth as- 
sistant. 

And now comes the 
news that the widely 
heralded “underwear 
of a gentleman” has 
doubled its business 
in the past year. It is 
known, of course, 
that the “shirt of a 
gentleman” and_ the 
“underwear of a gen- 
tleman” are the slo- 
gans which are doing 
service in the adver- 
tising of the Gotham 
brands. The reader 
who takes this adver- 
tising to heart is apt 
to think pityingly of 
other brands. which 
have confessedly ap- 
pealed to the popular 
trade. 

Gotham is _ being 
advertised in the 
newspapers of the big 


STRIKING THE “GENTLEMANLY” NOTE IN NEWSPAPER Cities and the stand- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


she has the taste if not the pocket- 
book of a trust president’s daugh- 


ter. 

But the Chiclet advertiser didn’t 
discover this principle, if principle 
it is, any more than the up-state 
assemblyman discovered the pow- 
er of the “jolly” to get votes. He 
took advantage of a very human 
disposition. 

Sugar was a staple many years 
before the American Sugar Com- 
pany made a hit with its de luxe 
Crystal Domino. The standard 
typewriter companies appeared to 


ard magazines. with 
copy that takes huge 
comfort from the assumed sv- 
periority of the Gotham brand, in 
which—to quote—“there’s a subtle 
something not found in ordinary 
stocks—the touch of refined taste 
which appeals at once to good 
dressers. To know that your 
shirt is marked Gotham is to 
know that you wear ‘the shirt of 
a gentleman,’ $1.00, $1.50 and up- 
ward.” A gentle price as well as 
a gentleman’s shirt. 
There is no snobhishness in tliis 
advertising of Gotham’s; merely a 
constant suggestion that you, of 
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course, are the gentleman who will 
avoid wearing “ordinary stocks.” 


No matter if you are clothed in | 
useful balbriggan, you are im- | 
pelled to feel that you are one of | 
the elect who should be distin- | 
guished by a Gotham shirt, under- 


wear or pajamas. 


But who is the “gentleman” into | 
whose class you will spring at | 
[i 


once on donning a Gotham shirt? 
The advertiser ought to know, and 
so let’s see if he gives a hint. 
Take his advertising — that 
makes if clear. The gentlemen 
whose pictures are appearing in 





EVEN THE STATIONERY AND FORM LETTERS 
URGE THE “CLASS” OF GOTHAMS 


the Gotham newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising are respectively: 
(1) playing golf in a Gotham 
shirt and smoking a cigarette, 
king’s size; (2) riding a horse in 
a Gotham striped shirt; (3) grasp- 
ing the steering wheel of a steam 
yacht with Gotham shirt sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow, with eyes 
fixed on the horizon and with 
four-in-hand flapping picturesque- 
ly over the left shoulder; (4) 
knocking a punching bag. clad in 
underclothes as he nonchalantly 
bangs the leather sphere. 

In the past vear this Gotham 
campaign has added 135 new deal- 
ers and has been attended by over 
$10,000 worth of newspaper adver- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Printer’s 
Ink-ers 


From ‘‘devil’’ to 
advertising mana- 
ger, we all lead the 
active brain and 
body lives that spell 
thirst and weariness— 
mental and physical 
slumps. 


Has the touch of palate vig- 
orousness, the completely 
refreshing deliciousness that 
will appeal to you. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Je Everywhere 
THE COCA-COLA CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for our in- 
teresting booklet, 

The Truth 
About Coca- 
Cola.”” 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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CIRCULATION THAT IS ONLY | Ll 








That’s What You} C 


POSTER}! 


There are over three thousand ] 5 
United States, Canada and | 
Classified and | I. 





THE ASSOCIATED BILL POSTERS 








You get SERVICE 


Guaranteed 


YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR 


Address, JOHN H. LOGEMAN, Secretary, 


— 
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LY | LIMITED BY THE POPULATION 








‘ou| Get When You Use 


R}| DISPLAYS 


nd | splendid Posting Plants in the 
nd } Cuba, every one of them 
nd | Inspected by 





RS | of the United States and Canada 


CE, | that is absolutely 
eed | and Protected 








‘OR Jf No Advertising Campaign is Complete Without Them 


etary, | Promotion Bureau, 1620 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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i tising which those dealers have 


donated. 

Much hard and intelligent work 
has been done by the H. Sumner 
Sternberg Company, the advertis-- 
ing agency, in linking up the ad- 
vertising and the dealer. 

A distinctive idea has been the 
giving of prizes for the newspaper 
ad-writing competition and for the 
window-display competition. For 
the ad-writing competition there 
were seventeen cash awards 
amounting to $250; for the win- 
dow-trimming competition, the 
same awards. 

In each the first and second 
prizes were $100 and $50. ‘The 
competitions were scheduled to 
close July 14, the judges being 
William C. Freeman, of the New 
York Evening Mail; Kurtz Wil- 
son, Eastern manager of the Phil- 
adelphia North American, and 
Joseph W. Gibson, publisher of the 
Haberdasher. 

To supplement the letters, an- 
nouncing the competition, mailed 
to dealers, were others sent the 
newspapers. These mentioned the 
prizes and suggested that the 
newspaper have one of its sb- 
licitors call upon the local Gotham 
dealers meritioned and suggest 
that they try for the prizes. The 
newspapers were, furthermore, 
told that such co-operation on 
their part would increase the 
newspaper space used by these 
dealers. 

This competition has, as ex- 
pected, caused a lively interest 
among dealers who have been in- 
dustriously advertising in their 
own space the merits of the 
Gotham brands.’ In many news- 
papers the regular ad paid for by 
the manufacturer has been ap- 
pearing immediately above or be- 
low,that of the dealer who an- 
nouncés that he carries Gothams. 

The agency supplies dealers 
with whatever cuts they desire 
out of the stock and also with 
window cards and such other 
auxiliary advertising matter as 
may be desired. 

Sr ae 


It seems to he an assured fact that 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, 
Fla., will, spend $25,000 next season 
for advertising its own brands of c'trus 
fruits, according to the Florida Grower. 
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TRADE PAPERS WINNING 
A PLACE IN NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


LARGE ADVERTISERS WHO ONCE 
COUNTED OUT THE TRADE PAPERS, 
AS A MATTER OF COURSE, NOW 
COUNT THEM IN AS A MATTER OF 
COURSE — SWORN CIRCULATION 
STATEMENTS, AND A GENERAL 
“SHOW-ME” POLICY, HAVE DONE 
MUCH TO INCREASE ADVERTISERS’ 
CONFIDENCE IN TRADE PAPERS— 
HINTS OF HOW TO MAKE BEST 
USE OF TRADE PAPERS 


By Robert Tinsman, 
Vice-President, Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

I suppose the reason PRINTERS 
Ink invited me to write about 
the part trade paper advertis- 
ing plays in national campaigns 
is because I have been on both 
sides of the fence. 

For eight years I was associated 
as service manager with cne of 
the greatest trade paper publish- 
ers, and since then have joined 
the ranks of the general advertis- 
ing agencies, using for my cus- 
tomers, from time to time, a good 
deal of trade paper space. 

After you read this story, I 
want you to see the good trade 
paper as I do—a vital factor in 
merchandising. The attitude of 
the national advertiser and the 
conscientious service agent has 
greatly changed as regards trade 
papers in the last ten or twelve 
years. 

Prior to that time, trade paper 
advertising was not seriously re- 
garded by many national adver- 
tisers and agents and if the trade 
was to be reached in the plans of 
a national advertiser, it was gen- 
erally by a series of mail matter. 
post-cards, follow-up letters and 
the like. 

The reasons for that were the 
lethargy of the trade paper pub- 
lishers in not advertising their 
mediums; in refusing circulation 
statements; in neglect of oppor- 
tunity in the preparation of their 
advertising pages; in disregard of 
editorial attractions for their 
readers, 

Of course, some trade papers 
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; by financial rating, also. 
P ‘urther, it has come to be un-_ tiser comes to consider the trade { 
7 de*stood among trade paper ad- paper as a medium, he must re- 
9 vetisers that a circulation of a member that trade papers divide qi 
> fey thousand high-rated mer- into two classes: i 
i 
t 
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proved the exception to this rule, 
but I speak of the many. 

‘imes have changed—now trade 
paper publishers supply circulation 
statements that are sworn to, and 
show distribution of their circula- 
ticn actually by states and often 


chants is better than many thou- 
said undesirables. 

Che editorial attraction of the 
tride papers generally has very 
mich improved. They have really 
become the counsel and adviser 
of the retail reader. 

They show him what to buy 
and how to sell it—advise him as 
to market conditions, suggest re- 
tal selling plans, window displays, 
advertisements and the like. They 
are really educators that it pays 
to study. 

The advertising pages show 
equal progress: In many of the 
campaigns are witnessed a real 
plan of operation. The retailer’s 


interests are regarded and his ver- 
nacular employed to attract his 
attention and impress his interest. 
In fact, some of the leading trade 
papers ‘show ability in the adver- 
tising pages that cannot be sur- 
passed in any general publications. 

Now, when the general adver- 


First, there is the consumer 
class of trade papers, such as Jron 
Age, American Machinist, Motor 
—consumer class, because these 
trade papers go direct to the con- 
sumer of the merchandise just as 
directly as the Delineator goes to 
the woman who is interested in 
dress. If you want to advertise 
machinery, the American Machin- 
ist puts you in touch with the 
man who will use or will purchase 
the machine you have to sell. 

No one can dispute that this 
kind of advertising is efficient and 
economical because there is posi- 
tively no waste. However, it is 
efficient and economical only so 


























The Value of a Medical Journal 


| An advertising medium should be judged by the character 
of its contents, the prominence of its contributors, the 

number and character of its advertisements, its age, and a 

substantial subscription price, as well as by circulation. 


MEDICAL RECORD 


A Weekly Journal of Medicine and Surgery 
(Established in 1866) 


AMERICA’S LEADING INDEPENDENT MEDICAL JOURNAL 


is, therefore, essentially an advertising medium of the 
| first order, for in its forty-five years of publication it has 
1 maintained the highest standard of excellence, which has 
; placed it in the enviable position it occupies to-day. It 
enjoys to the fullest the confidence of its readers; and its 
subscription price of Five Dollars per annum insures a 
circulation among the members of the Profession most 
desirable for the advertiser to reach. For sample copies 
and rates, address the Publishers. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 
51 Fifth Ave. New York 
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long as it is scientifically used; 
and pages in these publications 
must be as skillfully prepared, de- 
spite their comparatively low cost, 
as pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

When this care and skill is em- 
ployed, then this kind of advertis- 
ing should show the greatest pos- 
sible returns, per dollar spent. 

Second, the other class of trade 
papers is the commercial class 
which go to the merchants who 
sell the goods that are advertised. 
Such papers as Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, the Clothier and Furnisher, 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 
Jewelers Circular and the like. 

These are the papers most gen- 
erally regarded by the advertising 
agent as trade papers, and about 
which the advertising agents 
should know most. 

Many a great consumer cam- 
paign has been begun by a judi- 
cious use of such papers wherein 
a small amount has been appro- 
priated to educate the dealer first 
and get him to promote the line 
locally so as to secure good dis- 
tribution before the consumer 
campaign commenced, 

It stands to reason that a good 
trade paper is a better medium 
than mail matter, just as much as 
a magazine or newspaper usually 
beats advertising literature. 

A good trade paper is looked 
up to by the reader because it 
costs him something. It ought to 
instruct him on his business im- 
provement, and the advertising it 
contains should follow the same 
lead. It ought to be sensible sales- 
manship reduced to first funda- 
mentals. 

The ggod trade paper advertise- 
ment permits the following anal- 
ysis: 

First, display that compels attention. 

Second, a headline that tells the story. 

Third, plain description of the mer- 
chandise and pr‘ce, if possible. 

Fourth, an argument for the general 
advertising to show that the goods are 
sure to move quickly. 

Every trade paper advertiser 
should have his own distinct type 
style, so that his campaign has a 
cumulative effect. 

Every salesman should be sup- 
plied with proofs of the advertis- 
jng as it appears, so that his argu- 


INK 


ment to the trade follows the lines 
laid down in the trade pape: 
here is no better critic of trace 
paper advertising than a good 
salesman. If he says it is good 
stuff, the chances are it will con- 
vince the customers, for a trace 
paper advertisement ought to say 
just what a good salesman say; 
and it ought to do just what je 
does—that is, sell the goods and 
bring in the repeat orders. 

Handled in this way, there can 
be no doubt that trade paper a‘- 
vertising is an essential part of 
every national campaign. 

Further, a good trade paper 
campaign will start many an ad- 
vertiser who could not afford to 
make a ripple in the national ficld 
until the trade paper has payed 
the way. It all comes down to tie 
old truism—distribution must pre- 
cede demand. 

a" a 
SIX POINT LEAGUERS FOR Bos 

TON 

President Adrian M. Knox, of the 
Six Point League, New York, has ap- 
pointed the following delegates and al- 
ternates to the convention of the \s- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America 
at Boston, August 1 to 4. 

Delegates: Charles H. Eddy, Frank 
R. Northrup, Dan A. Carroll, F. St. 
John R'chards, S. C. Williams, H. E. 
Crall, Robert Tomes, I. A. Klein, 
Thomas E. Conklin, Charles Seested, 
John Budd, Paul Block, W. J. Mor- 
geen >, ar El: Benjamin, J. 
‘. Antisdel, J. P. J i y ‘ B 
Westenra” * cKinney, John B. 

Alternates: Lewis Klebahn, H. F 
Lewis, T. S. Hand, S. G. Lindenstein, 
R. F. R. Huntsman, R. R. Mulligan, 
J. T. Beckwith, M. C. Watson, M. D. 
Hunton. 

Special plans are being made to have 
a large representation at the Boston 
convention. The Six-Point League 
members will make the trp on Provi- 
dence Line boat July 31, with the 
Representatives’ Club and Advertising 
Agents’ Association. 

+0 
NOW STRATHMORE PAPER CO\- 
PANY 


The Mittineague Paper Company, of 
Mittineague, Mass., has found the value 


’ 


of its “Strathmore” trade-mark so val- 
uable that it has decided to make it ; 
part of ‘ts name, and it accordingly 
has reincorporated as the Strathmore 
Paper Company, taking in at the san 
time the Woronoco Paper Company, 
of Woronoco, Mass., which has bee: 
under the management of H. A. Moses 
founder of the Mittineague Compa 
and now president and treasurer of 
New corporation. 


’ 
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The Territory First 


and then the medium, is the method of 
thorough-going advertisers and conscientious 
agents who are making the big successes of 
today. 


To every advertiser whose products are 
sold nationally, there is one territory that 
stands head and shoulders above the rest of the 
country as a selling field—The Pacific North- 
west—one of the world’s richest and fastest 
growing markets. 


And in the same ratio the choice of the 
medium for this territory is the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


It is the one paper that offers advertisers an 
open door to Seattle and the vast country of 
which it is the focal point. The pages of The 
Times attest to its favor among the nation’s 
famous advertisers. 


What The Times is doing for others, it can 
do for you! Let us explain. 


TIMES PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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HOW COTTONSEED OIL 
MIGHT BE ADVERTISED 





CAREFULLY PLANNED NEWSPAPER 
CAMPAIGN COULD OVERCOME 
PREJUDICE ARISING FROM SUBSTI- 
TUTING IT FOR OLIVE OIL, AND 
MAKE IT A GREAT STAPLE OF COM- 
MON USE—WIDELY USED IN THE 
VERY COUNTRIES WHERE OLIVES 
ARE GROWN 





By J. George Frederick. 


Think of it! Italy, Turkey and 
Spain (the three greatest olive oil 
producing countries) now con- 
sume a dozen million dollars’ 
worth of American cottonseed oil! 

Few international selling situa- 
tions are so paradoxical or so full 
of hint for constructive market- 
ing, as the cottonseed oil market. 
The Spaniard, the Italian and the 
Turk, who are supposed to break- 
fast, dine and bathe in olive oil, 
sell us their olive oil and smack 
their connoisseur lips over our 
cottonseed oil, which we scoff at! 
And the rest of the world follows 
suit, for we are now exporting 
over eighteen million dollars’ 
worth of cottonseed oil. 

Perhaps if olive oil were sup- 
plied from inexhaustible artesian 
wells and the world could have its 
fill, one would not need to worry 
over anything else, for there are 
some appreciable points of superi- 
ority in olive oil which no other 
oil equals—to those who have 
learned to like it. 

But when the use of oil dress- 
ings on the table and in many 
other ways is rapidly increasing 
all over the world, and when on 
top of this there is occurring a 
progressive shortage already 
reaching the vast total of two and 
a half million barrels—the situa- 
tion becomes very different. It 
becomes time to give the next 
best oil a chance to be appre- 
ciated. 

The olive oil producing coun- 
tries supply about 5,000,000 bar- 
rels (or 250,000,000 gallons) an- 
nually, From this it can be seen 
that a shortage of nearly one-half 
is a very serious thing. Olive oil 
not only has gone up steadily in 
price, but will continue to go up 


beyond the reach of more an! 
more people. 

Behold, however, the manner : 
which a perfectly meritorioi 
product can become a goat in t! 
market. Although just as pure «5 
vegetable fat, and just as whol! 
some to digest, and without eith 
the heaviness or the pungeit 
strength of odor of olive oil, cw- 
tonseed oil to the average house - 
wife represents the same pleasaitt 
thought as a chemically com- 
pounded vinegar. 

Why? Simply because the sad 
mistake has been made to sell it «s 
olive oil instead of upon its own 
merits. With the blindest sort of 
commercial sense, to say nothing 
of downright fraud, the sellers of 
cottonseed oil have bottled it 
under various ambiguous and con- 
fusing names, often as olive oil. 
Cynics maintain that a lot of the 
cottonseed oil we now export, we 
later import as olive oil! 

The commercial name for 
choice winter yellow cottonseed 
oil is itself a key to the unfair 
masquerading which has_ been 
forced upon a worthy product: 
“Union pure salad oil.” To the 
intelligent housewife, such a name 
as “salad oil” is an insult and out- 
rage. It is simply a cloak, and her 
imagination runs rife as to the 
fearful and poisonous stuff it 
might really be. That it might be 
so good and pure though humble 
a thing as choice winter yellow 
cottonseed oil she does not 
dream; and if someone lets her 
into the secret that it is cottonseed 
oil, then all the wrath and repul- 
sion she holds descends upon the 
innocent product. 

As a general result of the wide- 
spread substitution of cottonseed 
for olive oil since the shortage 
began, the more insistently “salad 
oil” has been put forward, the 
more indignantly it has been re- 
pulsed and the more keenly olive 
oil has been demanded. It has 
seemed to the buyer as though 
stone was being offered where 
bread was asked for. 

The sane, businesslike way of 
developing a new oil is to give it 
an honorable individuality and an 
accredited heritage. That this i 
true is demonstrated by the i- 
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stilt success which the bottlers of 
“peanut oil” have made, The pub- 
lx is ripe and ready for another 
oi. for it finds olive oil soaring 
out of its reach, An oil, even 
from the humble peanut, when 
arketed on its own merits, has 
th refore been given a pleasant 
w: icome, 
he sunny cotton fields of the 
uth, the mellow, yellow essence 
o clean cotton seeds, need yield 
hing in either purity or whole- 
s\ meness even to the olive. Just 
is soon as the public is given a 
chance to acquaint itself with the 
t, and with the economy and 
valth of using it liberally in 
nny ways, cottonseed oil will be- 
ne one of the biggest sellers in 
nerica. Already over half as 
ich crude cottonseed oil is pro- 
luced in this country as all other 
‘ountries’ production of olive oil 
34,000,000 gallons). 
Nevertheless, this country con- 
sumes absurdly little oil of any 
kind. It is a saying in Europe 
that the poorest Italian or Span- 
iard consumes half his weight in 
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olive oil every year. To this phy- 
sicians ascribe the wonderful clar- 
ity of complexion (arising from 
splendid elimination, which of 
course is directly influenced by the 
d gestive tract). It may seem like 
only a smart pun to say that the 
human machine needs plenty of 
oil, like any other machine, but 
there is a big chunk of truth in 
the statement nevertheless. 

The superabundance of the use- 
ful common hog until recent years 
has bred a distinctly American 
habit to cook and fry everything 
in hog fat. But you will never 
catch any slick European chef, 
nor any knowing camper and fish- 
erman frying fish in animal fat. 
It masks the delicate flavor of the 
fish. Even olive oil is a bit too 
strong. Cottonseed oil is just 
about right. There is a wide 
range of cooking uses for oil 
which are mostly strange to 
American cooks, but the excel- 
lence of which are sure to appeal 
to them upon consistent and in- 
sistent presentation. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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_The medicinal and toilet uses of 
oil are not widely enough known, 
either. In the nursery cottonseed 
oil could be made indispensable, 





Think for yourself, Madam—there’s nothing 
purer, sweeter or healthier than the best 
cottonseed oil for salads and cooking. 


Realize these facts : experts admit that only 
one-fourth of the “olive oil” sold is really 
olive oil; and that real olive oil is very high in 
price, for crops have been failing for years; 
and will go higher still. 


Just because cheap, impure cottonseed oil 
has been sold as olive oil does not change sci- 
entific facts that selected winter-yellow cotton- 
seed oil.is the finest, tastiest kind of salad 
dressing, rich in purest vegetable fats. Don't 
buy “salad oil,” but ask for 


Dixie (Pure) Cottonseed Oil 


and you will at once enjoy what many who think for 
themselves enjoy—a matchless oil at a price which will 
allow you to use it plentifully, on the table, in the 
kitchen, for the baby, and your toilet. If you'll write 
at once we will send a sample bottle and a splendid 
“Salad Book.” 


THE DIXIE COTTON OIL CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
NARI EE AEC RE ESI 


AN IMAGINARY AD 


An oil 
does 
in- it. 


internally and externally. 

massage daily for babies 
wonders for them, and for 
valids physicians highly recom- 


the olive taste they balk at, 
cottonseed oil. 
are increasingly large numbers 
vegetarians ; 


demonstrate both the purity 
the oil and the various uses of 
Invitations to a selected list 
of names should be sent out; 


Similarly, there 
and the use of oil 
a food, both as sal. 
dressing and as nou 
ishment, in sickn 
and in health, can 
greatly stimulat 
without a v: 
amount of educatic: 
because the trend 
practice is in th 
direction even now 
The way to | 
such a product on the 
market would be to 
go into a certain city 
and set a date when 
sale would open. With 
a vigorous crew 
starting  simulta- 
neously with a cam- 
paign of strong edu- 
cational copy in the 
best newspapers, deal- 
ers should be lined 
up. and their names 
added day by day to 
a list published in the 
ads. Demonstrations 
should be put into de- 
partment stores and 
elsewhere, plenty of 
booklets of recipes, 
etc., should be ready. 
On the date when 
sales opened coupons 
should appear in the 
ads, good for part 
purchase of a bottle 
on some well-planned 
basis. If possible an 
entire store in the 
shopping district 
might be converted 
into a public kitchen, 
with chefs and dem- 


onstrators who would 
of 


or- 


mend oil baths and rubs. 

There are any number of peo- 
ple to whom the olive as well as 
the olive oil always remains d’s- 
tasteful. The strength of the dis- 
tinctive flavor is too much for 
them. Such people can find all the 
benefits of an oil dressing without 


ganizations invited to have sup- 
pers at which the oil will be a fea- 
ture, and other plans pushed for 
focusing attention educationally 
on oil. 

In this way, territory after ter- 
ritory could be added with careful 
economy and maximum results 
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READERS i, 
WITH MONEY TO 
BUY—THE GREAT PROS. 
PEROUS MIDDLE CLASS— 


Will be reached and influenced by 
your sales messages in 


Che 


Crening Wisconsin 


THE LEADING HOME PAPER 


Lowest rate per thousand of circulation of any daily in Milwaukee. 
Goes into more HOMES, where the buyers are, than any other 
Milwaukee paper. If you want the reason why, send for inter- 
2sting Data Book and Rate Card. 
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JNO. W. CAMPSIE, Business Manager. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
CHARLES H. EDDY, 5024 Metropolitan its 
NEW YORK. = 
EDDY & VIRTUE, 1054 People’s Gas 
Bidg., CHICAGO. 
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JOIN AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGA- 
ZINE 


George H. Le‘gh, who for several 
years was a member of the Eastern 
staff of Collier’s and later took a po- 
sitidn with the Scientific American 
under the management of R. C. Wil- 
son, has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Sunday (Monthly) Magazine, and 
will cover New York City, Pennsyl- 
vania and the South. 

Mahlon E. Marston, who for some 
time has been associated with the Sun- 
day department of the New York 
American ‘n a special capacity in the 
East, has been added to the staff o 
the American Sunday (Monthly) Mag- 
azine in the West. 


ne enreees 
NEW A. N. A. M. MEMBERS 


The following are newly elected 
members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers, New 
York: 

M. R. Burlingame, director of pub- 
licity, The Prest-O-Lite Company, In- 
dianapolis, In Prest-O-Lite gas 
tanks. 

M. R. D. Owings, advertising man- 
ager, International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, Chicago. Agr ¢ul- 
tural Implements. 

re. Ryan, advertising manager, 
The National Acme Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. O. Acme auto- 
matic multiple spindle screw, machine 
milled screws, etc., die and tools. 

——_+e+—___ 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Frouros ‘Publishing Company, New 
York, printing and publishing; capital, 
$10,000; by Constantinos Sakellarakos, 
F. H. Jones, and Francis O’Neill. 

The Daily News Publishing Com- 
pany, New Brunswick, N. J., cap'tal, 
$125,000. 

The Associated Newspapers, East 
Orange, N. J.; printers, publishers, etc.; 
capital $10,000. Incorporators, Joseph 
C. Mulford, Isaac S. Dillingham, Jr., 
and John M. Watkinson, all of Fast 
Orange, S. J. 
GENERAL MOTORS 

ABROAD 


GOING 


The General. Motors Export Company, 
formed to take charge of foreign busi- 
ness of the General Motors Company, 
will effect a comprehensive sales organ- 
ization to handle business throughout 
the world, except this country, Canada 
and Mexico. Agencies will immediately 
be established in England and on the 
Continent as well as in Latin-American 
countries. 

————+o-—___—_—_ 


J. F. SHAW WITH WYLIE JONES 

J. Frazier Shaw, unt'l recently gen- 
eral manager of the Esser-Wright Com- 
pany Utica, N. Y., has joined the 

vylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, of 
Binghamton, N. Y. He was formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Agency, 
New York, ‘ 


BILL POSTERS MEET 


OFFICIAL SOLICITORS REDUCED FR° \1 
FORTY-TWO TO TWELVE—THE | }- 
CENSE OF $1,000 EACH TO BE P\)\) 
—EFFORT TO CURTAIL POSTING (OF 
OBJECTIONABLE POSTERS—ASSO: |- 
ATION MEMBERS WILL REFUSE 10 
POST SENSATIONAL PAPER 


The Annual Convention of tiie 
Associated Bill Posters of the 
United States and Canada was 
held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 
II-12-13. 

One of the important actions of 
the convention was to reduce the 
number of official solicitors from 
forty-two to twelve. Sufficient 
time will be given each individual 
plant owner to place the national 
contracts already in hand on 
which he is working to close with- 
in the next sixty days with other 
plants, for which commission will 
be allowed him while present con- 
tracts are in force. After that 
time the whole national field will 
be covered by the twelve members 
appointed official solicitors. 

To assure plant owners that 
their interests will be properly 
looked after by men capable of 
talking to national advertisers, 
ach of the twelve appointed so- 
licitors will pay $1,000 for his so- 
licitor’s license. 

Very interesting speeches were 
made by various members of the 
association on the greatly im- 
proved conditions in the billpost- 
ing field and the co-operation that 
is now given to users of billposting 
by each member of the association. 

P. J. McAliny, of St. Louis, was 
re-elected president, Charles T. 
Donnelly re-elected vice-president, 
John E. Shoemaker, of Washing- 
ton, treasurer, and John H. Loge- 
man, who was acting secretary for 
several months, was elected secre- 
tary. 

President McAliny. in his talk, 
outlined the broad principles upon 
which the association has been 
working to improve the standard 
of billposting advertising and to 
present their medium to adver- 
tisers in a way to compare favor 
‘bly with any other medium used 

3elow is printed a warning r 
cently sent out by the associatio' 
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The J. Wee Thowpem Company 


Service 


Will Enable You to Get the Greatest Value From Your 
Advertising Appropriation 


\ t Because The J. Walter Thompson Company is one of 
<i the oldest advertising agencies in America, 
with 46 years of experience in the manage- 
ment of every kind of advertising campaign. 


\ t Because The J. Walter Thompson Company has one 

eel of the largest advertising plants in the United 
States, with specialists in charge of its 
Executive, Plan and Copy, Magazine, News- 
paper, Farm Paper, Billposting and Spanish 
Departments. 


\.t Because The J. Walter Thompson Company has offices 

—_ in seven of the most important centers in the 
East and Middle West, securing constantly 
first-hand information of local conditions, im- 
possible to acquire in any other way. 


Not Because The J. Walter Thompson Company operates 
on the principle of Personal Service; some 
one trained advertising man in direct charge 
of and responsible for every detail of your 
account, thereby combining the personal 
service of a small agency with the advantage 
of conference and consultation possible only 
in a large agency. 

It is not because of ANY ONE of these facts that your 
account under our management will yield you dollar for 
dollar the greatest possible return—but IT IS BECAUSE 
we are the ONLY agency which can offer you ALL 
THESE ADVANTAGES. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


New York Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Cleveland Cincinnati London 
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to lithographers and managers of 
theaters which will illustrate how 
earnestly the association is work- 
ing to elevate their medium: 


You are respectfully requested to use 
your influence to end the use of ob- 
jectionable posters on the billboards; 
posters of the character that are objec- 
tionable because of the titles that are 
used, or the scenes that are illustrated. 
The use of these posters are not for 
your best interests, any more than they 
are for the best interests of the busi- 
ness of the billposters. 

The principal objection existing to- 
day against billboards in different com- 
munities is caused principally because 
of objections to some theatrical posters 
now used on the billboards, particularly 
burlesque and melodrama shows. 

fhe Associated Bill Posters of the 
United States and Canada have in their 
Constitution a by-law that from this 
time on is to be vigorously enforced; 
viz: Regarding Pt were and sug- 
gestive titles used in advertising pro- 
ductions of plays. They have in- 
structed all members under a penalty, 
to refuse to post any paper that carries 
titles and pictures that are deemed ob- 
jectionable. There are only a few 
states in the Union which have not al- 
ready taken up this matter in their 
Legislatures. Massachusetts among the 
other states purposes fixing a penalty 
for the use of posters using firearms; 
depicting crime, and displaying the fe- 
male figure on the billboards, combin- 
ing imprisonment as well as a fine. 

You see there is absolutely no use in 
carrying this character of paper from 
this time gn, in advertising your shows. 
You will fail to have it posted in most 
of the communities. It will be only a 
waste of your money to have it printed, 
for the posters will have to be thrown 
away. 

Will you not, therefore, lend us your 
aid in doing what you can to obviate 
this objectionable feature, in the use of 
the billboards of to-day. You can, to 
a degree, help stop the use of these 
posters. Will you please spread a de- 
sire either through your own endeavors, 
or with those who are connected with 
you in your business to stop this? 


One of the best addresses ever 
delivered by an advertising man 
was that made by Mr. Trefz, who 
is connected with the promotion 
department, and whose work is to 
present the merits of billposting to 

national advertisers and agents 
throughout the United States, but 
he does not solicit business. 

Mr. Trefz, during the past year, 
has made fifty-four speeches be- 


fore different advertising and 
commercial clubs. 
J. M. Hopkins, of Printers’ 


INK, was also one of the speakers. 
Following are the official solici- 
tors of the association (the first 









INK 
four are exclusive solicitors for 
billposting) : 
Associated Bill Posters and ee. 

utors’ Prot€ctive Co.....N York 
A. M. Briggs Company........ *Chi 20 
Geo. Enos Throop Co Chic. go 
Se eS ae ++ Bosion 
Amsterdam Supply ‘ompany. New } rk 
Geo. Batten Company.......1 York 
N. W. Ayer & Son........ Phiiiel ia 
Ay Fi. COO 60:0 6x: -»»-New Orl: ans 
Geo. L. Dyer Companv......New York 
Mahin Advertising Company. .Chic go 
Massengale Advertising Company 

tlanta 

Ivan B. Nordhen, Nordhen Com 

| ee er rr ee Pittslurg 


The association paid Mr. \lc- 
Aliny a splendid compliment ‘or 
the way he had managed the af- 
fairs of the association during the 
past year, and Mr. McAliny in 
curn paid great tribute to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, 
consisting of Mr. E. L. Ruddy, of 
Toronto, Mr. H. W. Walker. of 
Detroit, Mr. George Chennell, of 
Columbus, and Mr. E. W. Don- 
nelly, of Boston. 

Mr. Logeman, who is in charge 
of the Promotion Department, 
plans on having on file in his office 
information concerning every )ill- 
posting plant in the United States, 
for the use of national advertisers, 
and through the co-operation of 
the individual plant owners it will 
be possible for the promotion de- 
partment to give advertisers any 
information desired about the 
number of dealers in any particu- 
lar line in any locality, also data 





concerning how various lines of 
advertised goods are being han- 
dled in the various cities. 
ze pipes a 
SPECIALTY REACHES INDIVID- 
UAL 





Specialty gift advertising strikes the 
new note of direct personal appea/—it 
adds the new possibility to publicity of 


being able to advertise to the individ 
ual. “Letter enclosures,” calendars ind 
other mailable specialties furnish the 


media for cultivating business by mail 

not necessarily mail-order business, 
yet including that just as well as any 
otiier sort of patronage. These mail- 
ing specialties, including fine booklets, 
are emong the most potent of the per- 
sonal media. 

A combination of media selected from 
each of these three broad classes will 
do evervthing that any form of pub- 
licity will do and some things that no 
other kind of publicity can accomp!ish 
without them. It embraces everyt! ng 
required for appeal to masses, classes 
and individuals.—Henry S. Bunting, in 
“Library of Advertising.” 
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A manutacturer 


of wash fabrics spent 


$16,000 in a dozen magazines last 


year. This spring he spent only 


36. 000, but he concentrated it all 
in the Monthly Style Book. In 


six weeks his inquiries were more 
than double those of the entire 
previous year. And he is opening 
up mew accounts at the rate of two 
or three a day. 


Has any publication ever done 
as well for you? 


Menager Advertising Department 
4th Avenue al 30th Street, New York 


* Name on Request 
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BILLPOSTING | |: 


IS OUR EXCLUSIVE BUSINESS 
WE DON’T SPLIT OUR EFFORTS 


WE HAVEN'T ANYTHING BETTER THAN BILLPOSTING D 





WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND Ji 


BILLPOSTING : 


and we offer you guaranteed and cs 
protected service in every town Pr 
on the American Continent that m 
has from one billboard up. 4, 


The standard of billposting ; 
_ has been raised 100% since = 
the recent inspection service | 
has gone into effect. | 














Estimates promptly furnished to 
Advertisers, giving the posting 
cost for covering any one town or 
the entire country. 





Associated Billposters & 


Distributors Pro. Company 
147 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


DONALD G. ROSS, President WM. M. ROBERSTON, Treasurer 
SIDNEY J. HAMILTON, Vice-President 
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PAINTED 


DISPLAY INTERESTS 





LE COUNTRY REPRESENTED IN 
‘EETING OF P. D. A, A.—ALLIED 
NTERESTS NOW MAKE IT EASIER 
OR NATIONAL ADVERTISER TO 
VER THE COUNTRY—$1,600,000 
.ANNED FOR NEW BUSINESS 





he convention of the Painted 
play Advertising Association 
s held at the Marlborough- 


nheim, Atlantic City, N. J., 
v 67. 
Jwners of painted display 


its all over the United States 
re in attendance. Great inter- 
was shown by the many plant 
1ers in the improvements made 
different members. 

\ddresses were made by the 


itierent members regarding the 


thods adopted in co-operating 
in getting 
lers in the many cities where 


ainted display is used. 
_ tleretofore, 
ous, it has been simply a ques- 


with few excep- 


n of getting the order and 
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painting the signs; but since the 
Painted Display Advertising As- 
sociation was formed, with the 
Thomas Cusack Company as sell- 
ing agent, representing all of the 
plant owners in this association, 
a great deal of promotion work 
has been done for the benefit of 
advertisers. 

A Promotion Department has 
been established during the past 
year, which collects imformation 
from the various cities through- 
out the United States, concerning 
trade conditions, number of deal- 
ers handling certain lines of 
goods, and also showing lines of 
goods not handled by dealers 

Another move of great impor- 
tance that has taken place recent- 
ly in the association is the recog- 
nition of a large number of ad- 
vertising agents. Special men 
from the sales department of the 
association have been delegated 
to spend all of their time with 
agents in co-operating to show 
advertisers how painted display 
advertising can be used to the 
best advantage. 

A great deal of attention has 
been paid to the improvement of 























Outdoor Advertising Pays in Detroit 


An enormous amount of business ‘ 
Detroit and vicinity through the use of billposting and 
painted bulletins on the following articles: 


GOLD DUST TWINS 

FAIRY SOAP 

COTTOLINE 
Our unexcelled locations, 
ideas in 
assurance of profitable returns, 


thriving community. 


You can’t get away from 


WALKER & CO.|™ 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


236-250 Fort Street, E. 


and facilities, 
painted bulletins and spectacular electric displays and the 
should be of interest to every national 
advertiser desiring to create a demand for their goods in this great and 


has been created in . 


CARNATION MILK 
UNEEDA BISCUIT 
QUAKER OATS 


for the executing of original 


“Outdoor Advertising.” 


steer e Detroit,,Mich. 
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local plants, in the way of in- 
stalling up-to-date signs con- 
structed of the best material pos- 
sible, so that the signs would 
always present an attractive ap- 
pearance, and be in themselves 
a recommendation for painted 
display advertising. 

Addresses were made by the 
various members of the associa- 
tion which indicated that every 
one was doing all that is possible 
to present to national advertisers 
the merit and attractiveness of 
painted display advertising. 

Speeches were made by the 
representatives of the Cusack 
Company, including Messrs. 
Yerkes, Reddington, Ruech, 
Palmer, Smith, Van Nostrand, 
Wright and Whitton, giving an 
outline of their work, and tell- 
ing what has been accomplished. 
A great many national adver- 
tisers within the past year had 
placed orders for painted display 
advertising, running from $30,000 
to $175,000 

National advertisers who have 
an idea of the old-style solicitor 
for outdoor advertising would 
have been most agreeably sur- 
prised to have listened to the 
representatives of the association, 
for they were of the new type 
of business men. Clean cut, ag- 
gressive, at the same time dip- 
lomatic, they presented their story 
in a way that would get the at- 
tention of any advertising man 
interested in selecting mediums. 

To some who are accustomed 
to hearing the salaries paid some 
magazine men, it will be a sur- 
prise to learn that the average 
income of the salesman repre- 
senting the Painted Display Ad- 
vertising Association is at least 
50% higher than that of the 
magazine representative, and that 
the income of some of the repre- 
sentatives is more than the salary 
of the highest-priced magazine 
men. 

The plant owners are doing 
everything possible to co-operate 
with the salesmen of their or- 
ganization by tearing down un- 
sightly boards, and erecting at- 
tractive ones in their places. 

Interesting talks were given 
by Mr. Foster and Mr. Kleiser of 
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Portland and Seattle, Mr. Gre 1 
of San Francisco, Mr. T. H. Va-- 
ney of Los Angeles, Mr. Che¢ 
nell of Columbus and Mr. Walk 
of Detroit, giving details of t 
way in which the interests of na 
tional as well as local advertiscr 
are looked after, and the worl 
that is done to aid the adver 
tisers in securing the best pos- 
ble distribution of their goods. 

John Lee Mahin gave a ver 
interesting talk on the value 
co-operating with the advertis 

Mr. Rieker, in charge of the 
Outdoor Department of N. \W, 
Ayer & Son, Gerald B. Wads- 
worth, of the M. P. Gould 
Agency, and Mr. Holman, of 
Lord & Thomas, talked on the 
great improvement in outdoor 
advertising in the last few years, 
telling how much easier it is 
now for a national advertiser to 
plan a campaign covering the en- 
tire country. 

Mr. Johnson, managing sales- 
man, described the manner in 
which the various sections of the 
country are covered by represen- 
tatives and the importance of 
each local plant owner’s keeping 
the national association fully 
posted concerning the prospects 
for national advertisers in their 
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territory. 
Mr. Worst, manager of the 
promotion department, told of 


the work his department had 
been doing, and the plans that 
have been mapped out for the 
ensuing year. 

J. M. Hopkins, of Printers’ 
Ink, talked on the value of the 
promotion department and how 
individual plant owners should 
co-operate with it to make it fully 
effective. 

The convention closed with a 
report by the president of the as- 
sociation, Thomas Cusack, show- 
ing the great amount of new 
business that had been developed 
during the past year, and nam- 
ing the concerns which were now 
considering the use of painted 
display advertising for next year. 

Plans have already been sub- 
m'tted to new advertisers, whose 
appropriations will amount 
$1,600,000 during the year. 

A standing vote of thanks was 
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OONER or ater, 

most Wearing Apparel 
Advertisers come to ¢his 
Specializing Agency, and 
those who come “ater 
usually wish they had 
come sooner. 


If in New York, ’phone ‘‘Stuyvesant, 4444’’ 
If in Chicago, ’phone ‘‘ Harrison, 66” 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


neorporate 


ADVERTISING COUNSELORS 
€9 Fife Avenue Wew York 
Medinah Building 


Chicago 
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given to Mr. Cusack for the bril- 
liant manner in which he had 
handled the sales organization, 
and for the work he did for the 
whole association. 
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AD CLUB’S LOGICAL WORK 





I can conceive of nothing that would 
draw together and hold the real ad- 
vertising men of this town in one har- 
monious and workable body of mutual 
interest to both themselves and their 
city, more than this idea of having this 
club occupy a distinct part of a munic- 
ipal federation. 

The work of creating a favorable 
impression for advertising by this club, 
however, would not stop here, for to 
be of real worth to its members in their 
own business, it must be something 
more than a booster organization. 

This club can take a practical part 
in a movement to promote a — un- 
derstanding of advertising Des 
Moines people. It can Dnofitably ad- 
vert se advertising to our citizens and 
make every dollar spent in town for 
space bring back more.—Hugh McVey, 
Advertising Manager, Pierce’s Farm 
— Before Des Moines Admen’s 

lub. 


ee oo eee 
AN ESTIMATE OF LAST YEAR’S 
ADVERTISING 





The following is Printers’ Ink’s 
estimate of the amount of money spent 
through different advertising channels 
last year: 

Newspaper advertising (re- 

tail and general)....... $250,000,000 
Direct mail advertising (cir- 

culars, form letters etc.) 100,000,000 


Magazine advertising...... 60,000,000 
Farm and mail-order adver- 

Cs rate oo ad he mio aoe sk 75,000,000 
Novelty advertising........ 30,000,000 
ae eee 30,000,000 
Outdoor (electric sign, 

painted sign, etc.)....... 25,000,000 
Demonstration and sampling 18,000,000 
Street car advertising..... 10,000,000 
House organs, etc......... 7,000,000 
ee rere 6,000,000 
Theater rogramme, _cur- 

tain and miscellaneous.. 5,000,000 

Perr $616, 000, 0,000 

+0 + 





HOW S. 0. MAY REORGANIZE 





It is believed in some quarters that 
when Standard Oil reorganizes it will 
be along the lines of a division of busi- 
ness according to territory. Of the 
sixty-six subsidiaries there are th'rty 
which do a purely intra-state business. 
Subsidiaries divide into six groups: 
refining companies, lubricat ng oil and 
compounding companies, crude oil pro- 
ducing companies, pipe line and other 
transportation companies, marketing 
companies and natural gas companies. 


AGRICULTURAL PRESS AT BOC; 
TON CONVENTION 





The following programme is outlin: ( 
for the departmental meetings of tc 
division of Agricultural Publications «t 
the convention of the Assoc ated Ad\ 
tising Clubs of America in Boston: 

The first session will open Wedn 
day morning, August 2, at 10 o’ck 
with T, W, Le Quatte, advertising m 
ager, Successful Farming, chairman §{ 
the Committee of Agricultural Pul 
cations, in the char. 

10:00 o’clock F. J. Merriam, edit r 
of the Southern Ruralist, will discuss 
“A Square Deal,” as between the man- 
ufacturer, the dealer, the mail-order 
man and the consumer, to be followed 
by discussions by other members. 

10:45: S. McKelvey, of tie 
Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb., will 
discuss “The Best Methods of Getting 
the Co-Operation of the Dealer in Farm 
Paper Campaigns,” to be followed ly 
discuss on. 

1:30: P. V. Collins, of the North- 
western Agriculturist, will present a 
paper on “What the Farmers Say,” 
based on recent statistics, to be fol- 
lowed by discussion, 

On Friday, August 4, the agricultural 
publications will again have two hours 
from 10 to 12 and the programme for 
those two hours will be as follows, 
with W. A. Whitney, advertising man- 
ager Orange Judd Publications, in the 
chair: 

10 o’clock, G. B. Sharp, advertising 
manager of the De Laval Separator 
Company, will talk on “Advertising 
from the Dealer’s Standpoint,” to be 
followed by discussion, 

10:45: Walter D. Ross, of mom 
Brothers, Worcester, Mass., will discu 

‘The Effect of Advertising Upon the 
Farmer Himself,” to be followed by 
discuss on. 

At 11:30: Dr. C. Wm. Burkett, 
editor of the American Agriculturist, 
will talk on “The Importance of the 
Farmer to the Agricultural Advertiser,” 
to be followed by discussion. 

~ tO 


’"FRISCO WANTS A. A, C. A. IN 1915 





As delegates to the Boston conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America the Advertising As- 
sociation of San Francisco on June 4 
elected William Woodhead delegate-: 
large, J. Charles Green, George E. 
Eberhard, Rollin  C. Ayres, Louis 
Honig and Lews W. Farwell, with A. 
L. Hall and W. W. Cooley as_alter- 
nates. 

The San Francisco delegation go 
to Boston with instructions to secure 
the advertising men’s convention for 
San Francisco in 1915, and while i: 
Boston will feature California product 
for the purpose of advertising the stat« 


+ 0+ 


The Hutchinson (Kan.) Merchant 
Association figures that it has save! 
its members something over $14,0 
in a few weeks, through the servic 
of a secret committee, which passes 
the merits of advertising schemes, s 
licitors and promoters. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND WINDOW 
DISPLAY 





in concluding these observations on 
window display for the manufacturer, 
it may be said with assurance that this 
I = 4 of advertising and selling is in 
its infancy, so far as the national ad- 
ver'iser is concerned. 

Some enterprising manufacturers 
have seen the possibilities that lie in the 
show window, and have taken advan- 
tac of them. They have gone into the 
th:ng with the careful preparation and 
th roughness that characterizes the big 
advertiser of to-day. 

hese, however, have been few—so 
fe., indeed, that they can easily be 
co nted on the ten fingers, with several 
fir vers to spare. 

thers have gone in for window ad- 
vertising in a haphazard, desultory way. 

ut by far the greater number have 
ertirely neglected this fruitful field. 

ihis will not always be so. In a 

years every manufacturer whose 
ds are handled by the department 

e will have learned the tremendous 

ng power of the combined show 

lows of the stores that sell his 

ds. He will make it easy and prof- 
able for the merchant to put his goods 
1 the windows. 

The show window is a force that 
nust be reckoned with by the national 
ertiser of the future. It has a “cir- 
culation” comparing favorably with 
that of any publication, and, in addi- 
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STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 


tion, it has a directness of appeal that 
no printed matter can ever have. 

It will pay the young man who is en- 
tering the general advertising field to 
study the show window and its possi- 
bilities as a factor in the big general 
scheme of distribution. He will be re- 
wae to understand at least the fun- 
amental principles of display, and the 
more he knows about it, the more use- 
ful he is likely to prove to his firm — 
Thomas A. Bird, in “Library of Ad- 
vertising.” 

(6 


WHAT ADVERTISING DOES. 


First, it saves time, and time is 
money. Shopping, especially with men, 
takes time that real business men_or 
artisans can ill afford to spend. The 
modern method is to decide from relia- 
ble information, peer? obtained, 
what you want to buy before going to 
the street or sending for goods by mail. 
The economical method for obtaining 
this information is by reading adver- 
tisements. 

True, some are false statements, but 
the public is getting more and more 
wisdom every day, and the advertisers 
more honest. More credence is given 
to advertising now than ever before, 
and this condition is bound to increase, 
because it is the experience of business 
men that truthful advertising is the 
only kind that is permanently profita- 
ble.—-Seth Brown, in “Library of Ad- 
vertising.’ 


CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS 


IN JUNE, 1911 


In spite of the fact that THE JOURNAL refuses to publish undesirable 
financial, mining, medical, and all liquor advertising it leads every other 
Minneapolis and St. Paul newspaper month by month and year by year. 


Minneapolis Journal, 2613 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, - 


(22 inch basis) 
6 


- 2494 


St. Paul Dispatch, (No Sunday Issue) 1511 ‘i 


Pioneer Press, 


1253 “ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


{ 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising -Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 
Brunswick Building 


CHICAGO 
Fribune Buitding 
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MILLIONS 


Of Silent Salesmen 
At Work for 


To-Day’s Magazine 


To-Day’s Magazine illustrates May Manton Pat- 
terns. The millions upon millions of these patterns 
on sale, all over the country, carry with them a 
coupon offering To-Day’s Magazine at 5oc a year. 


This coupon simply calls the buyer’s attention to 
something she already wants and needs—is a tie-up 
that brings in subscriptions by the shoal. In May 
alone we received 49,090 new subscriptions. 


And they are still coming. 


Added to this, 3,000 stores and agents are pushing 
To-Day’s Magazine, and are vitally interested in 
the advertisements it carries. 


Thus To-Day’s Magazine gives you a wonderful 
leverage on the trade. Dealers will be anxious to 
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stock up and push merchandise advertised in a 
magazine they themselves are distributing among 
their own customers. They can see the point to 






this kind of advertising. 


467,000 


Circulation 







We invite all advertisers to investigate our cir- 
culation. 





A strict censorship of our advertising columns will 





be maintained. No “questionable” copy of any 






description will be accepted. 







We can give advertisers substantial evidence that 
To-Day’s Magazine can sell any reliable article. 






For further information, address 






CANTON MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Publishers 


CANTON, OHIO 







ROBERT J. DANBY, Advertising Manager 
Flatiron Building, New York City 











Boston 
Charles S. Parr 
525 Tremont Temple 


Chicago 
Howse & Little Company 
Peoples Gas Building 
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Canadians are 
Big Buyers 


Millions of Canadian dollars 
are spent annually for goods 
manufactured by the United 
States. 

Canadians are big buyers of a 
wide range of products. 

Their wants are the same as 
those of people who live under 
the stars and stripes. 


Some of the biggest National adver- 
tisers of the United States have discov- 
ered, and profited by this fact. 

Among these advertisers are the fol- 
lowing— 

. K.. Fairbanks, Glidden Varnish, 
Oliver Typewriter, Postum Cereal, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, Walter Baker & Co., 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Remington 
Typewriter, Holeproof Hosiery, Shred- 
ded Wheat, Cuticura, Knox’s Gelatine, 
National’ Phonograph Co., Pearline, 
Huyler’s Chocolates, Sozodont, Dr. 
Jaeger’s Wools, Coca-Cola, Mennen’s 
Talcum Powder, Chase & Sanborn, Big 
Ben Clock, Armour & Co., Pears’ Soap, 
Rexall Remedies, Waterman Fountain 
Pen, Hawes von Gal, Gillette Safety 
Razor, J. B. Williams & Co. In fact 
the leading United States advertisers 
doing business in Canada use the Can- 
adian Magazine. 

Some of these advertisers—and others 
to the volume of 124 pages are found 
in the June number of 


The 
Canadian Magazine 


Toronto, Canada 


These shrewd advertisers KNOW the 
“National” character of the Canadian 
Magazine. They KNOW that it is the 
best publicity buy in its field. They 
KNOW that it. brings results. 

Get into Canada RIGHT—take it up 
with the undersigned. 


Eastern U. S. Representative 
R. D. Wuitinc Specrat AGENcYy 
Temple Court, New York 
Western U. S. Representative 
Henry DeCLergue 
Schiller Bldg., Chicago 





REMARKABLE EXTENT 0] 
NOVELTY ADVERTISING 





NOW CLAIMS ONE-SIXTH OF TH: 
TOTAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURi 
OF THE COUNTRY — FOR CERTAI) 
TRADE CONDITIONS THE NOVELTY 
OFFERS SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGES 
—A NOVELTY ENTHUSIAST PRE 
SENTS A STRONG BRIEF FOR NOV 
ELTY ADVERTISING IN GENERA! 





By Henry S. Bunting, 
Editor, The Novelty News, Chicago. 
“Oh, yes, I believe in novelties 

to some extent—I believe onc< 
in awhile it is a good thing t 
have something to hand out to 
consumers or prospects—but | 
don’t class that as real adver- 
tising; and it should not be per- 
mitted to make any encroachment 
upon the advertising appropria- 
tion which should be ‘applied uni- 
formiy to standard recognized 
mediums only.” 

So said an advertising man- 
ager of a big concern to me the 
other day—one whose name is 
familiar as a writer and talker, 
as well as a good spender, for 
“general publicity.” 

I marveled that a man paid to 
be a specialist in the publicity end 
of modern business should con- 
fess himself such an ignoramus 
In this time of cheap knowledge 
there is no excuse for the man 
who holds himself out as com- 
petent in his occupation to be 
fundamentally ignorant of the 
very branch of business in which 
he claims expert knowledge. 

The best estimates that can be 
made indicate that about $100,- 
000,000 is the present annual ap- 
propriation in America for spe- 
cialty advertising and premium 
goods. Another estimate has it 
that the people of this country 
spend about $600,000,000 for ad- 
vertising a year. Assuming these 
two estimates as reasonably cor- 
rect, it appears that about 16 2-3 
per cent of the total advertising 
appropriation of America is de- 
voted to the specialty field—is in- 
vested in advertising souvenir 
and premium goods which fill the 
double purpose of achieving pub- 
city and effecting sales. 

What is to be said of the up-to- 
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dateness and the professional 
cguipment of an advertising man- 
zer who has so little real knowl- 
lige of the great specialty adver- 
tising and selling department of 
odern business that he doesn’t 
now it is here, and that it has 
ng since come to be’ one of the | 
stablished methods of promoting 
ade? Granting that he has no 
pportunity to know of the enor- 
ous total which goes annually 
ito the purchase of novelties, 
uvenirs, calendars, sign special- 
‘es and premiums—and very few 
ersons not identified with the 
pecialty end of the publicity 
rade can have much idea of these 
gures—yet is there the least ex- 
ise for him not knowing that 
1ese mediums have come to rep- 
esent as staple a brand of adver- 
ising as the metropolitan daily 
nd the country weekly? 

Failure to appreciate the real 

alue and something, at least, of 
the scope of specialty advertising 

nd premium advertising, as these 
re conducted to-day, indicates in- 
lifference to the fundamental 
‘acts and principles of advertis- 
ing which every advertising man- 
iger presumably is paid to know. 
Che fact that. he is hired as com- 
petent, if not expert, in publicity 
matters makes ignorance a crime. 

Indifference to specialty meth- 
ods and mediums does not stem 
the rising tide of their popularity, 
and prejudice against the doctrine 
of advertising to the individual 
by .making him a_ gift—which 
many advertising managers con- 
fess—seems not to make any dif- 
ference to those who use this plan. 

They don’t care if all their 
competitors deny themselves the 
advantage of this sort of busi- 
ness building. So that specialty 
advertising is not hurt, but the 
advertising manager ts, and prob- 
ably his firm’s business is hurt, if 
he dismisses this big branch of 
publicity with a wave of the hand, 
as my friend did whose words 
opened this story. 

Specialty advertising will not 
down simply because some fellow 
doesn’t approve of it; and it re- 
fuses to be obscure because some 
advertising managers ignore it. 

Most of the. big national dis- 








Foley Service 
HAS SOLD MORE 


COUGH DROPS 
WHISKEY 
BISCUITS 
CLOTHING 
FURNITURE 

MINERAL WATER 
BOOKS. 
AUTO TIRES 
BTe.; £7: ETC 
for our clients (names furnished 
on request) than previously,-.or 
through other (leading) advertis- 
ing advisers. 


ADVERTISING 


(intelligently applied) 
Is Successful 


Our clients aré successful— 
niaking money because they are 
Spending money, in thé right way 
—not like “Brewster’s’ Millions.” 

Correspondence is solicited from 
manufacturers—either advertisers 
or non-advertisers—in’ the follow- 


ing lines: 
SHOES 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES . 
HEATING APPARATUS 
AUTOMOBILES 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Are you.on this list? You need 
us more than-we need you. Com- 
mission is the least consideration 
with us. We want to grow with 
our clients. 

We're in Philadelphia, but fisheee, 
telegraph and train quickly bridge any 
gap. 

THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Bulletin Building | PHILADELPHIA 
ALERT RR 
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tributors of commodities use 
either specialty advertising or 
premium advertising, or both. 

Does that mean anything? 

Most of the big national adver- 
tisers are likewise big users of 
specialty advertising. 

Does that mean anything? 

My friend already quoted ad- 
mitted he knew that Dobbs of 
Coca-Cola “used a few little nov- 
elties and some signs and found 
them good”—but he insisted these 
things were “hobbies” and that 
“they be considered altogether 
apart from the advertising appro- 
priation.” They “weren’t to be 
considered as real advertising” 
and were used “only to generate 
good-will on the part of custom- 
ers.” You see, he was running 
right into the reason for novelty, 
or gift advertising without letting 
himself realize it. 

Dobbs gives gift novelties to the 
millions. In fact, he’s a regular 
Santa Claus. That’s novelty ad- 
vertising. Dobbs also advertises 
to the millions in the windows and 
stores—right on the spot where 
his goods are sold. That’s spe- 
cialty advertising, too; and he 
uses premiums to tickle the army 
of tradespeople who push _ his 
stuff over the counter—that’s 
premium advertising. 

Dobbs also uses big space in 
newspapers, magazines, billboards 
and street cars in season. Dobbs 
does all these things—he uses 
about all the recognized forms of 
mediums—and Dobbs sells the 
stuff. If he were summoned into 
a Federal court to testify whether 
Coca-Cola monopolizes the soft- 
drink trade and therefore consti- 
tutes a trust, I think Sam would 
say under oath that fifty-one per 
cent of Coca-Cola’s advertising 
money does not actually go into 
space advertising, either. Suppose 
you ask him 

Then there is another entirely 
different class of business firms— 
rendering local service or local 
distributors—who say they find 
that space advertising doesn’t fit 
their requirements, as efficient and 
profitable as it is to many other 
businesses. Lots of merchants are 
in this class. So are many laun- 
dries, hotels, merchant tailors, 


coal dealers, theaters and moving 
picture shows. 

All city merghants, for instance, 
can’t hope ta*become big down 
town department “emporiums.’ 
There are probably enough can 
didates jostling each other fo: 
that honor now without all the lit- 
tle stores and the outlying store: 
trying to become emporiums, too 
It usually takes money, brains 
and experience, all three, to break 
into the downtown retail class 
Yet the lesser stores and outlying 
stores must advertise somehow 
They can’t throw the race entirel; 
to those competitors that carry 
pages in the daily newspapers 
many of whom, furthermore, giv: 
premiums. 

How can the little merchant ad- 
vertise? 

In many cases he can’t advertise 
in the dailies at all. He surely 
can’t pay the rates that will plas- 
ter all New York and its suburbs 
with his ads in order to reach the 
trade within a radius of a few 
blocks of his store on One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Street. 

But he can well afford to pay 
the cost of advertising thorough- 
ly, and even personally, to ail the 
families who are his possible cus 
tomers. Say there are 1,000 or 
10,000 of them. It is all the same 
He can advertise profitably in a 
thousand different ways to this 
localized trade by the novelty) 
route. He can put his advertising 
in as many homes as he likes, and 
in either the drawing-room, bed- 
room, kitchen or nursery, as he 
elects, and have it there to stay 
put, too. 

Novelty or gift advertising. 
then, enables the business house 
in any line that wishes to adver 
tise in a definite zone or locality. 
and confine its trade to that zone, 
and keep the available trade from 
leaving that zone, to accomplish 
these ends. Novelty advertising 
is therefore selective advertising. 

This gift method of achieving 
publicity also enables the firm 
with a definite known list of cus- 
tomers and prospects—and how 
many business houses there are to- 
day that know practically all their 
available customers in the world— 
to work that trade with 100 per 
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A Premium That Pays 


Something useful in every household—city or country— 
that’s the kind that brings the business. Advertisers and 
publishers, the country over, have it proved- many times 
to their entire satisfaction, but never before as they have 


The Hamilton 
Beater and Freezer 


It is a year-round premium; it is durable; it works easily; 
it is easily kept clean; it is simple in construction and al- 
most impossible to get out of order. 
Here are some of the things it does: 


1—Freezes ice-cream better, more quickly and 
with less trouble than any other freezer. 


2—Whips any cake dough smoothly and 
quickly. 


3—Churns butter in three minutes. 


’ 


4—Makes Mayonnaise dressing in “no time.’ 


5—Beats eggs and whips cream in 50 seconds. 


Can you conceive of anything more acceptable to the 
housewife? Of course you can’t! A Hamilton Freezer 
will lessen her kitchen labor by half. 


The Hamilton Freezer comes in three sizes—one-half 
pint, one and two quarts. In tin and nickel their respec- 
tive prices are 35 and 50 cents; 60 and 75 cents; $1.00 and 
$1.25. Lower prices in quantities. Samples sent prepaid 
upon receipt of the regular retail prices listed. 


George V. Veness Company 
516 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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cent of efficiency, economy and 
directness, no matter how widely 
they may be scattered 

A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. A 
is a business house and B is its 
customer; they want to. get. to- 
gether. Why pursue devious paths 
of publicity in this case when A 

can talk straight to B without 
even the need of an intermediary? 

A novelty constitutes a hand- 
shake between them. That is 
direct personal appeal. It is in- 
dividual advertising. It is the ap- 
plication to publicity of that same 
sort of modern efficiency that 
business is requiring to-day of its 
executive, manufacturing, cost ac- 
counting, selling and shipping de- 
partments. 

Novelty advertising is selective 
advertising to the extent, there- 
fore, that waste is cut out by en- 
abling a firm to advertise directly 
to as many firmis or persons as it 
chooses, no matter whether they 
are localized or scattered. 

And wherever trade relations 


are established bv these or any . 


other modes of publicity, the firm 
that desires to increase its. win- 
nings needs only to increase its 
“ante”—that is to say, give better 
and more costly gifts—premiums, 
we call them—and make the be- 
stowal of these gifts proportional 
to the patronage extended. By 
this plan a customer is tickled in 
proportion as he tickles you. 
Again there is no ammunition 
wasted. It is direct personal ap- 
peal advertising. 

In novelty and premium adver- 
tising both, the advertiser intro- 
duces the profit-sharing principle 
—profit-sharing with his custom- 
ers. He puts a part of his adver- 
tising appropriation back into his 
customers’ pockets. 

Is it a hardship on the poor 
publisher? No. The advertiser 
needs more space than ever to tell 
the public what he is giving away. 
He does more business and his 
advertising investment is greater. 
His novelties or premiums offered 
give his “copy” personal appeal. 

An interesting example is the 
J. B. Williams Co.’s Talc Powder 
copy for July, offering a little 
vanity box to the ladies. 


Without waiting for the retur: 
to come in, I’ll wager a horse and 
buggy that that ad pulls every 
other ad blind for the month for 
big and immediate results whic 
the advertiser can put his hares 
on. And if it does, it. will not he 
due to the excellence of the po 
der, or of the copy, or of ¢! 
illustration primarily, but to tl. 
fact’ that: the women want tha 
vanity box and they go after it 
and get it. 

Now the firm that uses Morris 
chairs, cut glass, Rogers’ silver- 
ware, lace curtains and autdmio- 
biles for premiums makes adver- 
tising mediums of these articles 
not less than if their choice of 
mediums happened to be the mag- 
azines. These articles, when used 
in premium advertising, become 
publicity mediums, and the space 
man who sneers at them is a 
Pharisee and is a victim of pro- 
fessional jealousy. 

Premiums, on their last analy- 
sis, are advertising and effect 
sales at a profit, and are as worthy 
the name good mediums as news- 
papers, billboards, car signs, cal- 
endars, sign specialties, post cards 
or advertising novelties. 

Now that you have reviewed 
somewhat the field of specialty 
and individualized publicity and 
are familiar with at least some of 
the basic functions of this system, 
you may be interested in the ap- 
proximate figures that are sup- 
posed to represent how this big 
annual investment is applied. 

The best guessers in this field 
who are familiar with the trades 
making and purveying these spe- 
cialty mediums divide that $100,- 
000,000 “appropriation” up this 
way: 


+ 


Novelty media........ $20,000,000 
GalenGats ©......6...¢ 20,000,000 
Sign specialties....... 20,000,000 
Premiums .........4. 40,000,000 

$100,000,000 


If these approximates are cor- 
rect, or anything like correct, do 
you now agree with me that the 
gentleman whose words opened 
this story has mighty little excuse 
for his facetiousness? 
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HUMAN INTEREST 


PUTTING 
NTO ADS FOR FARM LABOR 





Ours is a country of phenomenal 
rusperity. There is no such- prosper- 
anywhere else on earth. ere we 
have work for all. 
In fact, we have such a scarcity of 
yr here that the Western farmer 
s hardly joking when he inserted in 
the Mewspapers this “want ad”: 
‘“‘Wanted—Harvest hands, Hired 
girl, blonde and pleasant. Phonograph 
nusic during meals. Pie three t'mes a 
Six lumps of sugar to each cup 
coffee. Hammocks, leather divans, 
y corners, feather beds. Risng 
ir, 10 a m. Organ concert every 
ning. Free chewing and smoking. 


me one, come all.”—George Ferkins 
recent dinner in New York. 
ne 





TACT IN SELLING 





Commerce between nations or indi- 
viduals is a matter of peace. It is a 
lomatic negotation from start to 
sh; and Tact is the magic wand of 
t1e diplomat as well as the crowning 
omplishment of salesmanship. Todo 
siness, you must have the good will 
of your customer; and, to get it and 
keep it, you must tactfully give them 
good service and tactfully avoid an- 
tagonism and criticism. Remember that 
“vinegar never catches flies,” but 
sweet things attract.—‘Spirella, Month- 
Spirella Company, Meadville, Pa. 


FUSS, FEATHERS—AND FAITH 


If a man has not the full measure of 
confidence in an advertising proposi- 
tion the copy and other details are 
sure to reflect it. No doubt many 
think that this is stretching it a little 
too far, and will cite the fact that 
lawyers make strong and_ successful 
pleas of innocence for clients whom 
they know to be guilty, and while it is 
true that such pleas are often success- 
ful, it is also a fact that they do not 
have the true ring—they do not sound 
right ‘or read right—whichever happens 
to be the case. 

As oratorical effects they are beau- 
tiful, but as for actually convincing 
they are failures, and they succeed 
only because the client is given the 
benefit of the doubt.—Louis Blumen- 
stock before St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League. * 
++ 


PHILANTHROPIST PUSHES BOOK 
ON PEACE 


A London philanthropist who believes 
in advertising a good thing has given 
$100,000 to be devoted to the dstribu- 
tion of Norman Angell’s book in favor 
of peace, entitled “The Great Illusion.” 
This book, which has been translated 
into a number of foreign languages, 
has modified or strengthened the view- 
point of not a few statesmen of inter- 
national repute and through them has 
pow an influence on European state- 
craft. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
TELL YOUR STORY THOROUGHLY 


tell it all the time — tell it cheaply by including in your campaign the use of 


TAYLOR ADVERTISING THERMOMETERS 











We have a proposition to 
submit to Advertisers—it 
embraces a plan, special 
sample thermometer and no 
sting or expense: attached 


to proposition. 


Write today—at least get our 
catalog; find out how national 
advertisers are using our medium. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Where the good Thermometers oume from. 
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CLEANING UP THE SOUTH- 
ERN PRESS 


MOVEMENT BY SOUTHERN PUBLISH- 
ERS TO EXCLUDE FRAUDULENT AD- 
VERTISING MORE RIGIDLY THAN IN 
THE PAST—PUBLIC SENTIMENT 
HELPING OUT THE BUDDING CON- 
SCIENCE BY GIVING PREFERRED 
PATRONAGE TO CLEANER PAPERS, 

By John M. Hertel, 

Advertising Manager, The News-Scim- 

itar, Memphis, Tenn. 

When Ponce de Leon, on the 
brink of old age, sailed from the 
fair shores of Spain and invaded 
the everglades of Florida in 
search of the Fountain of Youth, 
he became the first notable victim 
of untruthful advertising concern- 
ing the South. 

And little did the intrepid and 
unfortunate De Soto realize as he 
wandered and sailed through the 
great Mississippi Valley in search 
of fabulous gold mines that did 
not exist that hundreds of thou- 
sands of others would be led on 
similar wild goose chases in the 
years to come only to discover 
that they, too, had been misled 
by fictitious advertisements con- 
cerning the great Southland. 

It has been the boast of un- 
scrupulous promoters in the past 
that the South never failed to fur- 
nish them with a golden harvest 
in return for their newspaper ef- 
forts. If it was a phantom gold 
mine in Mexico, or an imaginary 
oil well in California, or alleged 
fruit lands in Texas, the stock 
would find an easy sale in the 
South. 

Nor was the Southern publisher 
entirely to blame for these evils. 
He was deserving more of sym- 
pathy than to be censured. Dis- 
couraging conditions and peculiar 
environments made it compara- 
tively easy for the unscrupulous 
to pollute the advertising columns 
of Southern newspapers. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
average Southern newspaper un- 
til recent years did not carry any- 
where near as much advertising 
as the average newspaper in the 
North. The Southern business 
man had been rather slow in get- 
ting educated to the full value of 


advertising space in the newspa- 
pers. But the Southern publishe: 
is ever progressive. He has stren- 
uously aimed to produce a news- 
paper as perfect, if not better 
than those in the North, and this, 
coupled with the fact that the 

cost of newspaper production is 
uniformly higher in the South 
than in the North, brought the 
Southern publisher face to face 
with the problem of financial abil- 
ity to carry out his ideals. 

Was it to be wondered then 
that when his eyes fell upon a 
full-page announcement of a ques- 
tionable Mexican mining proposi- 
tion in his paper, published at his 
full card rates, that he would not 
stop the presses to have it taken 
out and then discharge his adver- 
tising manager for getting the ad? 

He needed the money. He 
needed it badly. His regular ad- 
vertisers used inches where there 
should have been columns. To 
open his advertising columns 
freely made it possible for him to 
make his paper more attractive to 
his readers. And, besides, he fig- 
ured that it was after all only an 
advertisement; that it did not 
voice the sentiments of the paper, 
nor did the paper stand behind the 
claims set forth in the ad. He 
was then under the false impres- 
sion that the advertiser only 
would be held responsible for the 
character of the advertisement. 

Thus did the Southern adver- 
tising situation drift along until 
recent years, when the independ- 
ent and fearless of the Southern 
publishers saw the necessity for 
taking steps to protect their read- 
ers against the rapidly increasing 
fraudulent and questionable ad- 
vertising. The fakers overplayed 
their privilege, and now the in- 
evitable is taking place. 

To-day a canvass of the South 
will reveal the fact that in many 
cities of note, the best newspa- 
pers have taken a positive stand 
against questionable advertising. 

The Southern publisher is wak- 
ing up to the fact that every time 
he permits a faker to swindle his 
readers through the blandish- 
ments of an advertisement in his 
newspaper-he becomes a quiescent 

(Continued on page 93) 
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On Your Next Trip 


take a copy along—look it over yourself from an 
advertiser’s point of view. 

There are several new features of a timely and 
interesting nature which 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


will add beginning with the August number. - 
Financial and Automobile Departments and 

something new in the way of short stories will go to 

make it one of the best magazines on the stands today. 
Get it on your list for the Fall campaign. 


Lippincott’s MaGaZzInge 
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and the electric power available for many uses, 


General Electric Gasolene- 
Electric Generating Sets 


thing else. No Corliss engine 
motive is more carefully or reliably con- 
structed. _Every part is designed and 


belts — the“ ae line” direct drive ‘pria- 
ciple alone being used. 


‘Write to our Country Home Depart- 
men! 


four-cylinder gasolene % 
electric light, without flicker. There are no 
t for complete ialormation. 


The General Electric Co. 
Largest Electrical Menufacturers in the World 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Teco cmansa suena ae 
Uber uname ote maser eee t. 


FeRAM WAN LTA NEN REY C29 Te PH eH a 


One of a series of magazine advertisements designed 
and placed by this agency. We believe that virile, really 
significant display is one of the most difficult and also 
most important problems of advertising technique. 
We have solved it for several well known advertis- 
ers. Correspondence invited. No solicitors employed. 


BENSON & EASTON, Com Exchange Bank Building, CHICAGO 
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party to the swindle. He is also 
waking up to the fact that news- 
paper readers are becoming more 
2nd more discriminating, and that 
t! thousands now judge the merits 
of an advertisement by the com- 
pany it is in, and by the standard 
of confidence that the newspaper 
which it appears has estab- 
lished for itself in the community 
in which it exists. 

The South to-day is emerging 
irom a-long period of publicity 
cissipation, and now bids fair to 
adhere strictly to advertising so- 
briety. 

How could it be otherwise? 

he same law of discrimination 
that impels us to look with suspi- 
cion upon a person who wears the 
badge of honesty but associates 

ith rogues places a doubt upon 
the sincerity and work of the ed- 
itorial arid news article that has 
for its company fake advertise- 
ments. 

The contents of a newspaper 
are no longer taken entirely at 
their. face value, but rather in- 
trinsically. The newspaper that 
makes a-practice of deceiving its 
readers in its editorial or news 
policy is sailing on the way to the 
shoals of disaster. 

Likewise, the newspaper that 
continues to accept advertising 
that seeks to swindle its readers 
is bound to meet the fate of the 
confirmed liar who is not believed 
when he tells the truth in that its 
advertising, no matter how mer- 
itorious, ceases to bring adequate 
results. 

The day is passed when a news- 
paper in the South can be divid- 
ed into two parts, with the ed- 
itorial and news portion seeking 
to portray all that is noble and 
ideal, while the advertising col- 
umns commit the very crimes be- 
ing cried out against in the other 
part of the newspaper. The left 
hanid of journalism (advertising) 
must let the right hand (news 
and editorial) know what it is 
doing all the time. 

Indeed, the day is near at hand 
when countrywide legislation will 
make it a crime for a publisher 
to knowingly give space in his 
newspaper to a swindle. 

The guessing contests and the 


lottery advertisements are no 
more. Their abolishment was but 
the beginning, and now the ‘piano 
coupon and certificate‘ bunco is 
under the ban, the National Piano 
Dealers’ Association having de- 
cided: to eliminate them. “It is 
right that a publisher should be 
held responsible for alt the con- 
tents of his newspaper. Legisla- 
tion along this line is being ‘agi- 
tated in Tennessee’ and’ other 
Southern states. The ‘spirit’ of 
uplift is in the air. The public 
welfare demands it. The'reader 
is entitled to this protection. 

The South proposes to’ purge 
its newspaper columns of ques- 
tionable advertising. It must be 
done if the South continues to 
make the giant strides in material 
prosperity that has characterized 
the past decade or two. 

The South ‘to-day is attracting 
more attention because of its nu- 
merous opportunities than any 
other section of the country. It 
behooves its publishers: to keep 
the columns of its ‘newspapers 
clean. If a prospective investor 
from the North,’ East or’ West 
finds that he has been deceived by a 
fake advertisement in a Southern 
newspaper, his enthusiasm: for the 
South naturally takes a big drop. 

Inasmuch as a community is’ 
mirrored through the columns of 
the néwspaper that it supports, it 
follows that no dirt should be per- 
mitted on the mirror. 

It took courage for the pioneers 
of the movement for cleatier ad- 
vertising in the’ South. It cost 
them fortunes. But it is paying 
back many fold. 

IT have in mind one city that has 
two. newspapers .where the. one 
with the smaller. circulation is 
considered by the majority by far 
the best advertising medium. It 
is because the publisher of - that 
newspaper banished’ all question- 
able advertising from his columns 
and openly lets its readers know 
that so far as he was able to 
ascertain the advertisements — in 
his newspaper were reliable. 

The other paper made little or 
no effort to protect its readers. 
It continued to publish paid locals 
exactly like news articles, and 
opened its columns to any and all 
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advertisements that were not ac- 
tually prohibited by the statutes. 
The result is inevitable. 

In that city the people are 
swinging rapidly to the side of the 
paper with the smaller circula- 
tion and the merchants are fol- 
lowing them with their advertis- 
ing. In a short time it will be 
the honest and courageous pub- 
lisher who can state that he has 
both the largest circulation as 
well as the most advertising. 

It is but natural that the fakers 
and promoters of swindling 
schemes should attempt to retal- 
iate against the publisher who 
thwarts them in their nefarious 
game. 

Occasionally an advertising 
agency that sees only the commis- 
sion on its business is affronted. 
Sometimes the faker is in position 
to influence other advertising that 
is legitimate. But if the publisher 
will hew to the line, set his stand- 
ards high, and not deviate, he can- 
not lose eventually. 

Then will it follow with his 
newspaper, though many may be 
the attacks made upon it, and it 
may almost be crippled by the 
temporary sacrifice, that it will 
survive; protecting the rich from 
robbery. the poor from injustice; 
be tried and strengthened by the 
ordeal, and remain firmly in- 
trenched in the minds and hearts 
of all fair-minded people in his 
community. 


INDICTMENTS FOLLOW TRADE 
WAR 


Indictments have been returned 
against the secretar‘'es of a number of 
retail lumber associations in the West 
and Northwest, who are charged with 
restraint of trade by a Federal grand 
jury sitting in Chicago. The competi- 
tion between retail lumber dealers and 
mail-order lumber houses has been very 
keen. Wholesale lumber houses and 
manufacturers selling direct to the con- 
sumers are said to have been black- 
listed in a trade publication. 

——_+ e+. 


SONGS FOR BOSTON 


The Des Moines Admer’s Club is 
preparing songs for the Boston con- 
vention trip. The Des Moines Club 
songs were a feature of the Omaha 
convention, a year ago. 

“Don’t. forget the songs,” urges the 
Dambazoo, the club organ. “If you 
ever wrote a verse, trv it again, we 
can find a tune for it.” 


“OTHER CITIES HAVE SLOGANS; 
ST. LOUIS HAS THE GOODS” 


Cuicaco, July 6, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Any good advertising man could 
have told” St. Louis, with his eyes shut, 
that the new slogan selected for i 
vould be a flat fauure, but apparently 
the one advertising man permitted on 
the committee was re under the 
other twenty-six judges. How any 
number of representative business men 
could decide—unanimously, I am told, 
but hope not, for the sake of that lone 
advert’sing man on the committee—on 
such a weird, shillalah-like bunch of 
brag as “Other cities have slogans: 
St. Louis has the goods,” is inex- 
plicable on any other hypothesis tha: 
a sudden riot of schoolboy enthusiasm. 

I understand that, to the credit of 
the public’s commonsense, the slogan 
has fallen flat, and that business firms 
are refusing to use the slogan on their 
business stationery, as the intention 
was to do, on the ground that it will 
hurt a great deal more than help. 

The movement itself was a laudable 
one, and the Post-Dispatch stirred up 
a good deal of interest in it, at any 
rate, enough to get something like 90.- 
000 suggestions. Perhaps one of the 
remaining 89,999 would be more com- 
mendable. If not—what are we com- 
ing to? SLocan. 

—_——_~+oo——_—_—— 


BOSTON CONVENTION ALMOST 
AN INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 


The convention of the Associated Ad- 
vert sing Clubs of America, to be held 
in Boston, August 1-4, looms up as an 
international conference. Mr. James T. 
Wetherald, of the Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation, has just returned from Eu- 
rope, and reports great interest in the 
convention among the advertising men 
of Europe. At least twenty of the lead- 
ing publicity men of England will at- 
tend, and several more are expected 
from France and Germany. hese men 
will be enterta'ned in Boston by the 
national association. Several men are 
coming from Central and South Amer 
ica, and a large delegation will attend 
from the various Canadian cities. It 
will be the greatest meeting of publicity 
men the world has ever seen. il ad 
vertising men are urged to atend. Full 
informat‘on as to programme, speeches, 
hotel and transportation rates, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing the secretary 
of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 24 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


—_————+—— 
GETTING A GOOD FOLLOW-UP 
EARLY 


A gentleman who had a son in col 
lege was explaining to a friend, not 
long ago, that the boy had acquired 
rather extravagant regularity in writ- 
ing home for money. 

“Well, why do you send it?” ven- 
tured the friend. 


“ 


Because the boy has a_ follow-up 
system that can’t be beat,” explained 
the father—Exrchange. 
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The Evening Post, New York 


The Evening Post 


(New York) continues 
its wonderful advertis- 


ing gains 


NEW ADVERTISING 

RECORD was made by 

The New York Evening 
Post during the first six months of 
1911, when it showed a gain of 
26834 columns over any previous 
year in the history of the paper. 
This continued and increasing use 
of The Evening Post by discrim- 
inating advertisers reflects its value 
as a producing medium of unusual 
quality. 


Its circulation to-day 
is likewise at high- 


water mark. 


“There is no sense in buying 
circulation merely as 
circulation—it is what composes that 
circulation that counts.” 
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AINE 


SEPTEMBER ComFrorT 
will be a boomer to begin our 


fall campaign for new sub- 
scriptions and will stir up a lot 
of new business for advertisers. 


Special Low 
September Rate 
$4.00 a Line 


In the prosperous rural homesin which there are 
children that go to school COMFORT chiefly circu- 
lates, and a large majority of its subscribers are 
thrifty mothers who do the buying for the family - 
and even have the say in selecting the husband’s 
clothes. September COMFORT is your last oppor: 
tunity to send them your message at our special rate, 
for our regular rate of. , 


$5.00 a Line is in 
effect for October 


Advertisers find that it pays to use 
large space in September COMFORT 
to give their fall trade an early start. 


September forms close August 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


few York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES—— 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
ALL THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


gas°Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil. We 
pian and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST: 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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THE NEED OF BETTER 
COPY IN TRADE JOURNALS 





IT’S POOR JUDGMENT TO BOARD UP 
YOUR SHOW WINDOW—AND IT’S 
POOR JUDGMENT TO GO TO THE 
DEALER WITH UNINTELLIGENT OR 
SLIPSHOD COPY — PUBLISHERS 
MIGHT PROFITABLY OPERATE COPY 
AND ART DEPARTMENT FOR ADVER- 
TISERS—-HARVEST WAITING SOME 
WELL-DISPOSED AGENCY 


By L. B. Mackenzie, 
President of the Office Outfitter Co., 


Chicago. 
Well do I remember Seth 
Lathrop’s general store, which 


flourished when I was a small 
boy, a good many years ago. 
Seth’s store was a counterpart of 
several other general stores in 
the same small village, the type 
of store that is fast disappearing 
in well-populated communities. 
Small, crowded with a stock em- 
bracing everything from a shotgun 
to crackers, farming implements 
to dress goods, one could never 
be impressed by the tasteful ar- 
rangement of Seth’s stock. 

In those days the average coun- 
try merchant considered his win- 
dows as being merely a means of 
admitting light, and in a great 
many cases even this purpose was 
defeated, either by an accumula- 
tion of dust and dirt on the many 
small windowpanes, or by a slov- 
enly and carelessly assorted pile 
of merchandise. The art of win- 
dow dressing was not then under- 
stood in the average small village; 
in fact, was not practiced very ex- 
tensively even in the larger cities. 

In this day and age the mer- 
chant who attempted to do busi- 
ness in a big store behind small, 
dusty, unattractive windows, 
would be the subject of jest 
among his fellow merchants, and 
the store would quickly cease to 
attract customers. Imagine for 
a moment passing R. H. Macy’s 
in New York, or Marshall Field’s 
in Chicago, and finding the win- 
dows poorly dressed; in fact, find- 
ing the same window display you 
saw sixty days previously. Would 
you consider that either one of 
the stores in question were pro- 
gressive, and would an old, out- 


of-season window display tempt 
you to stop and look, enter and, 
perhaps, buy? No; you would 
pass on. 

Again, suppose you were told 
that Macy’s or Field’s had rented 
part of their window space, for 
the reason that so much display 
space was too expensive! What 
would you say? Or, suppose you 
were informed that these stores 
were boarding up some of their 
window space to avoid the ex- 
pense of cleaning and decorating 
them! 

Trade journal space is to the 
manufacturer what window dis- 
play is to the retail store: one 
important means of attracting 
buyers, but the average manufac- 
turer who does not employ a com- 
petent advertising manager does 
not understand the importance of 
properly utilizing his display space. 
Unfortunately, the average medi- 
um-sized trade journal is doing 
nothing to educate advertisers. 
The advertising solicitor is all at- 
tention until he gets the signature 
on the dotted line, after which 
his interest is on the wane, until 
just before he goes around after 
the renewal. 

The advertising section of every 
trade journal should hold the same 
interest for the reader as do the 
advertising pages of the national 
weekly and monthly magazines. 
Every page should be new and 
fresh, the subscriber should be 
educated to scan the advertising 
pages carefully, and when that 
education is well under way, and . 
then only, will the renewals come 
easy and increases in space be- 
come more frequent and the ad- 
vertising man cease to dread the 
cancellations in his morning mail. 

But the owner of the small 
trade journal will say, “And who 
is going to stand all this expense?” 
Why, the trade journal should bear 
part of the expense, and the ad- 
vertiser the balance. You are 
going to publish a more attractive 
and a better paper, consequently 
you are going to have more and 
better readers, at a higher rate, 
and the advertiser, bless his heart, 
is going to get the results you 
have both been hoping he. would 
get; he is going to cease regard- 
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ing advertising as a necessary 

evil and you as a “second-story” 

man. 

The medium-sized store cannot 
always afford a window decorator, 
but many stores employ men who 
are making the dressing of win- 
dows in many small stores a voca- 
‘tion, while others employ a win- 
dow decorator to keep their 
windows in order, spare time be- 
ing taken up with some other 
duties. 

The small advertiser is in much 
the same position as the small 
retailer. He doesn’t understand 
how to decorate his space him- 
self, and instead of employing the 
services of a competent copy 
writer, he permits the same old 
poorly designed copy to run sev- 
eral months, “Until he gets time.” 
The preparation of. copy is a 
most important consideration for 
the trade journal advertiser, yet 
he gives this feature of his busi- 
ness his very poorest and most 
feeble effort. 

The manufacturer who succeeds 
in boarding up the major portion 
of his display space in a “quarter 
page,’ when pages are more in 
keeping with his requirements, 
might be likened to Macy’s or 
Field’s, should either one of those 
great institutions board up a big 
portion of their show windows. 

The manufacturer needs suffi- 
cient space to properly display his 
product, or he needs no space at 
all. Improper display is worse 
than nothing. 

Some advertisers will say, “I 
must at least keep my name be- 
fore the public for the sake of the 
general publicity I receive.” All 
right, but instead of relying upon 
catching the reader’s eye as he 
hurries past your motheaten copy, 
why not cause him to stop and 
gaze a moment. Don’t you think 
-a favorable impression linked with 
the so-called subconscious adver- 
tigement is worth the additional 
expense? 

The trade journal should make 
it a point to give advertisers every 
possible assistance. A competent 
copy writer and artist should be 
included in the personnel of every 
trade journal staff, no matter how 
small, and the advertiser should 
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be able to secure the right sort 
of illustrations at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The average trade 
journal can make the copy and 
art department self-supporting, 
but no attempt should be made 
to make the advertiser pay a 
premium for his change of 
copy. 

_ Some. day some reliable adver- 
tising agency is going to the trade 
journals..and say: “Here, you 
trade journal people have been 
looking,askance at the agencies 
for years. You fight shy of us 
because we collect a commission 
from you for the business you 
secure and we handle. Now we 
don’t ask you for a commission, 
would not accept one, but we 
do want to offer your advertisers 
a service they are not now receiv- 
ing. 

_ We wish to study their par- 
ticular propositions, advise them, 
make their designs and prepare 
their copy, and we propose to 
charge the advertiser, not the 
trade journal. We want your co- 
operation, and co-operation means 
good business for us and more 
business for you.” The agency 
that comes forward with a propo- 
sition of this kind is going to re- 
ceive the co-operation of the bet- 
ter trade journals and the boards 
will be taken down from a few 
windows. 

Many trade journal advertisers 
are apt to believe it impossible to 
write attractive copy for their par- 
ticular product. I once overheard 
a man say, “Well, good copy is a 
good thing, but what can be said 
of or how be illustrated a machine 
for making brick, except by a 
mere photograph? The copy is 
bound to look and read exactly 
like previous advertisements, and 
that is all there is about it.” 

On first thought one would 
judge it to be a very difficult task 
to write good copy using the sub- 
ject of saws for material, yet the 
man who has been writing copy 
for the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company causes us to consider 
the task an easy one. The copy 
is so good and so attractive as to 
cause one to wonder why it was 
not done before. 
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Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
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has doubled its circulation, and 
doubled its advertising business dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 


It now has 100,000 subscribers 
and its rate beginning September 
1, 1911, will be fifty cents an 


agate line. 
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It is one of the fastest growing 
papers in the agricultural field, and 
occupies a position not to be over- 
looked by the wise advertiser. 


Through its columns the big, 
prosperous dairy farmers are 
reached. They are the cream of 
the country. 


Hit the high places first and ; 
cultivate the trade of these all-the- 
year-round money farmers. 


Let me show you where 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer subscrib- 
ers live, who they are and how 
we get them. 


JOHN ANDREWS, Manager 


Waterloo, lowa 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Taylor & Billingslea, 816 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
A. D. McKinney, Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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GEORGE P. ROWELL 


Founder of the Advertising Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
March 5, 1865. Retired August 31, 1905. Died August 28, 1908. 

Founder of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in 1869, the 
First Serious Effort Ever Made to Ascertain and Make Known 
the Circulations of Newspapers that Compete for Advertising 
Patronage. 

Founder of Printers’ Ink in 1888: A Journal for Advertisers, The 
First Periodical Ever Established for the Serious Discussion of 
Advert'sing as a Business Force. 


—From ‘Forty Years an Adveriising Agent.” 
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“THE GRAND OLD MAN OF 
ADVERTISING” 


A TRIBUTE TO GEORGE P, ROWELL— 
HE WAS A MAN WHOSE INFLU- 
ENCE UPON ADVERTISING EX- 
TENDS BEYOND HIS OWN TIMES— 
A LARGE MIND GRAPPLING WITH 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ORDER 
WHEN ADVERTISING WAS CHAOS— 
THE PIONEER OF MODERN ADVER- 
TISING wees 

By Bert Moses. 

The advertising world has pro- 
duced but one man who can be 
referred to respectfully and rev- 
erently by his surname alone, and 
that man is Rowell—George P. 
Rowell, the inspiration of every 
writer, talker and worker in the 
advertising field. 

You will find all philosophy in 
Plato, and you will also find that 
every direct and divergent path in 
matters of practical publicity leads 
straight to Rowell. 

In writing of him the tempta- 
tion is strong to resort to superla- 
tives, for this man was a genius 
and a prophet, and what is said 
of him should be said in words 
that imply strength, foresight, 
steadfastness, integrity and every 
vital attribute that enters into the 
making of a great soul. 

Modern advertising dates back 
to Rowell. 

He was the first man to strip 
advertising of its mystery. 

He was the first man to tell the 
world that advertising was the 
simplest of all things, and yet no 
other thing was so uncertain. 

He was the first man to issue a 
list giving the names of the dif- 
ferent publications in this coun- 
try so far as he could ascertain. 

To-day this seems a very trivial 
thing to do, but in the early days 
it was looked upon as revolution- 
ary. 

Advertising agents in the fifties 
and sixties possessed such lists, 
but they were sacredly secreted 
from the public eye. 

When Rowell gave the knowl- 
edge to the world, they arose, 
wrung their hands, and said the 
agency business would go to the 
domains of the Evil Spirit. 

The itch to tell what he knew, 
and to say little about what he 


thought, 
Rowell. 

Some men do not write what 
they inwardly know to be the 
truth, but prefer to say nice 
things that people will accept 
without dispute. 

But Rowell had a beautiful in- 
difference whether others differed 
with him or not. 

He was himself, and to him no 
other joy was so keen as to feel 
that in self-expression he was get- 
ting the best there is in life, 

When the time comes to fix his 
place in history, two deeds of 
many will stand out like Mars at 
perihelion. 

The first is the unyielding, in- 
exorable, lifelong fight he made 
for honest circulation statements. 

The second is the establishment 
of Printers’ INK, which has exer- 
cised so profound an_ influence 
upon every phase of advertising 
that none will ever be able to 
measure its world-wide scope. 

Rowell’s fight for honest cir- 
culation information has incalcul- 
ably benefited every man who has 
bought space. 

This great struggle for truth 
made him untold enemies and cost 
him untold dollars. 

No higher tribute can be paid 
a man than to say he fought for 
a principle to his last days at 
tremendous cost, when by giving 
up the struggle he could have 
gathered in the gold in streams. 

Rowell knew this :—that before 
you can determine the value of a 
medium, you must know its cir- 
culation. 

Quality can be determined only 
after you know its quantity. 

To this day there are adver- 
tisers who buy space without 
caring about circulations. 

These same men _ vigilantly 
check up every pound or bushel 
or yard or gross of every other 
thing they buy, but God only can 
tell why they are content to buy 
the most costly of all things (and 
the most uncertain) without put- 
ting it on the scales and noting 
what the scales show. 

They will take a publisher’s 
word about his circulation, but 
scorn to take the word of the man 

(Continued on page 106) 


was always strong in 
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Million- Dollar 


- Suggestions 


ie Distilled From Advertising Experience 


To our every client our 
business advice is the most 
valuable service we render. 

Many can point to some 
single idea which has proved 
itself worth more than all 
our commissions. 

‘And a single suggestion, 
quite a number of times, has 

- netted some client over one 
million dollars. 

This business of ours, 
while called merely adver- 
tising, really involves the 
whole science of making 
money. 


Our ability to warn, to 
suggest and accomplish, re- 
sults from a rare experience. 

For a good many years we 
have been selling advisers to 
leaders in a thousand lines. 

With them we have met 
the countless problems of 

selling. We have seen them 


solved, both rightly and 
wrongly, in a good many 


different ways. 


We have watched the out- 
come of every solution. 
Every mistake and success 
has been analyzed. 

Where most men learn 
from one business experi- 
ence we have learned from 
a thousand. And the lessons 
are all recorded. 

For about every selling 
question that ever comes up, 
the very best answer men 
ever obtained is found in our 
Books of Experience. 


There lies the value—the 
utter need—of efficient help 
in selling. 

Mere advertising — mere 
force of attack—rarely wins 
out under modern condi- 
tions. It can never win out 
against Strategy. 
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Advertising must be aided 
by many clever maneuvers. 
It must be backed by right 
me‘hods and policies. 


And our lives are too short 
to learn all this without 
gleaning from others’ expe- 
ri€ nce. 


rom our wealth of expe- 
rience we’ve evolved a new 
science, called Strategy in 
Advertising. It consists of 
countless ideas which men 
have found profitable,  dis- 
tilled into accurate rules. 


It solves the best way to 
get wide distribution, to 


avoid substitution, to meet 
hard competition. 
It shows how to do 


quickly what once took years 
—how to do cheaply what 
once was expensive—how to 
do safely what once involved 
risk, 

It has made an exact sci- 
ence of advertising, as nearly 
as seems to be possible. It 


‘ should have it. 


has formed the foundation of 
all our recent successes. 


We have now, for the first 
time, put these ideas into 
print. And the book that re- 
sults is our greatest con- 
tribution to advertising. 

No bright man can_-read it 
without adding to his pow- 
ers. _— 


Any man with a selling 
problem is welcome to this 
book. And every such man 
Our benefit 
will lie in the higher con- 
ception it conveys of this 
Agency’s efficiency. _ 

Cut out this reminder; put 
it in your pocket. Then, 
when convenient, write us 
for the book. 





A REMINDER 


to write Lord & Thomas, 
Trude Building, Chicago, 
Sor their latest book, “Real 
Salesmanship-in-Print.” 











LORD & THOMAS 


Advertising 


290 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


132 North Wabash Avenue ' 


CHICAGO © 
oo. eany 
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who. sells them cotton or metal 
or Jeather or furs or what not. 

In Printers’ INK has been told 
everything that Rowell could gar- 
ner from his vast storehouse of 
knowledge and experience. 

He had a style as distinct as 
Hugo’s, and he could write words 
that cut to the bone. 

None could excel his irony, nor 
was his praise ever bestowed upon 
an unworthy cause. 

He printed in Printers’ INK 
anything he believed to be of help 
or interest to am advertiser, no 
matter if in giving it space it con- 
stituted a. poweriyl advertisement 
for a man, a firm.or an article. 

This revéals the greatness of 
the man. 

To tell what people want to 
know—to give names, dates, par- 
ticulars and details—is something 
many editors never have either 
the courage or the disinterested- 
ness to do, 

The fear that somebody is 
going to get a free ad is the vision 
only of a little brain. 

Rowell’s sense of humor was as 
keen as any blade coming out of 
Damascus. 

You could pick out the items he 
wrote as easily as you can pick 
out a Shakespeare tragedy from 
a Cohan farce. 

And he never failed to relate or 
print a good joke upon himself. 

He delighted as much to tell of 
his failures as of his successes. 

Once he took a whole page to 
advertise Ripans Tabules in a 
great New York daily at a cost 
of $800. 

The only result he could trace 
was one mail order for 50 cents. 

This was not a serious loss to 
him—it was experience—and he 
realized that all experience which 
does not kill you is good. 

He could say more in a head- 
line than any other man has ever 
done. 

In a single caption he could 
graphically condense an article of 
a thousand words. 

I loved the man for his simple, 
straightforward, rugged honesty. 

Often. in his quaint way, he 
thattered my beliefs with the 
weight of his knowledge, and told 
me it was better to know a few 


things that were so rather than 
many things that were not so. 

I once contributed an article to 
PrinTErs’ INK that seemed to him 
altogether wrong, so he wrote a 
heading and slightly changed the 
text, which made me espouse a 
doctrine that I wanted to vicious- 
ly attack, 

When I protested, he patted me 
on the back and said: 

“My boy, read this article 
twenty years from now, and you'll 
thank me for setting you right so 
early in life.” 

Rowell’s capacity for “starting 
something” was amazing. 

In a single paragraph he would 
set the advertising world a-talk- 
ing 

Nothing could stop him when 
he was sure of his ground. 

Lawsuits brought by publishers 
alleging libel because of small cir- 
culations accorded them in his 
Directory, or because of articles 
in Printers’ INK, had no more 
deterring effect than an effort to 
sweep back the tides with a 
broom, 

His controversy with the Post- 
office Department was historical. 

Because he stood up and fought 
heroically for his rights, the gen- 
tlemen at Washington who govern 
us for a consideration deprived 
Printers’ INK of _ second-class 
privileges, and Rowell had to pay 
an ungrateful Republic many 
thousands of dollars extra post- 
age. 

To the everlasting shame of the 
Government it must be said that 
it to-day owes those thousands to 
his heirs, and the money was 
money infamously taken from a 
noble soul who did more for man- 
kind than all the postmasters- 
general who ever held the job 
through miserable political pulls. 

In Printers’ INK Rowell pre- 
ferred to print knowledge, experi- 
ence and facts, rather than the- 
ories, thoughts and beliefs. 

He gave small space to articles 
which contained much grammar 
but little logic. 

His judgment of values was 
wonderful 

He could separate the small 
from the great, and determine 
that which was worth while. 
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Since his time writers have 
ome and gone. 

In new words they have told 
gain and again the things that 
Rowell told much better years 


igo. 

In all the clubs that dot the 
country the young men are de- 
rating, under new titles, the old 
problems that Rowell wrote about 
in those early days when Print- 
ERS’ INK was a mere matter of 
ten or twelve pages weekly. 

As I said before, modern adver- 
tising dates back to Rowell, and 
the attempt to dig new elements 
out of the mine is as fruitless as 
the eternal quest for youth’s 
fountain. 

There have been and now are 
advertising agents who easily sur- 
pass Rowell in the volume of 
business done, but every one of 
them owes a measure of his suc- 
cess to this pioneer who blazed 
the way and showed them how. 

A man is best measured by the 
enemies he makes, 

In forming an estimate of 
George P. Rowell, it can be said 
that his enemies were those who 
were hurt. by the truths he 
uttered and by the principles he 
upheld. 

They were men who either told 
untruths about their circulations 
or told nothing at all. 

They never injured his reputa- 
tion when they said his Directory 
was a blackmailing affair, because 
nothing that anybody can say will 
hurt an honest man. No other 
man was ever more deeply be- 
loved by those who associated 
with him in business, and there 
are literally thousands of adver- 
tising men to-day in affluent cir- 
cumstances whose success traces 
straight back to the knowledge 
that Rowell so generously and 
openly passed along to his fellow 
man in Printers’ INK. 

Rowell is easily the Grand Old 
Man of Advertising. 

He is one of the Chosen Few 
who have left a deep impress 
upon the era in which they 
lived, and who have so benefited 
their fellows that neither the mist 
nor the maze of the years can 
efface their names nor the re- 
forms they wrought. 








There are just two ways 
to insure the impressive- 
ness of your trade litera- 
ture. One way is to use 
high-priced cover stocks; 
the other way is to use 


Buckeye Covers. 





Buckeye Covers are the recognized 
standard of cover efficiency: they 
are the only moderate-priced 
quality covers on the market. 

The “Buckeye Proofs” —free by 
prepaid express if requested on your 
business letterhead—will make you 


agreeably and profitably “cover 
wise.” Write for them. 











Buches Covers are made in 16 colors, 
nishes and 4 weights. Sold by rep- 
ae jobbers in all principal cities. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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WHAT AN AGENCY MEANS 
TO AN ADVERTISER 





AT ITS BEST, AN _ INSTITUTION 
WHICH SEES FARTHER AND DEEP- 
ER THAN ANY SINGLE CONCERN— 
RESPONSIVENESS AND CO-OPERA- 
TION ON THE PART OF ADVERTISER 
MULTIPLY RESULTS 





By Charles W. Hurd. 

The advertiser who gets ideal 
advertising results makes it a 
point to provide his agency with 
an ideal proposition and back it 
up with ideal support. The more 
he expects from the agency, the 
more he is prepared to give, and 
he sets the idea of getting “some- 
thing for nothing’ down among 
the illusions. 

Two young manufacturers who 
had launched a promising business 
in the drug manufacturing line 
were talking advertising with an 
older friend, who had had some 
experience. 

“Just what will we really get 
from an agency if we place our 
business that way?” one of them 
asked. “We don’t mean what they 
promise, but what they actually 
will do.” 

“Well,” said their friend, “my 
experience is that you will get just 
about what you give—a little more 
if you go to the right place, a lit- 
tle less if you go to the wrong 
place. To me the important fact 
about mv own agency is not so 
much that: it knows my proposi- 
tion, prepares the copy and places 
it, as that it stimulates the whole 
organization with new ideas and 
broader views and keys it up to 
bigger doings. I am willing to 
admit it, and I have said almost 
as much over my name. 

“Our men in the office and on 
the road bring us in ideas and 
dreams, but they are generally the 
ideas and dreams of men over- 
close. to the proposition. The 
ideas generally lack perspective; 
the man in one department doesn’t 
seem to realize there are any 
other departments. And _ their 
ideas are theories. 

“The ideas that theeagencies, on 
the other hand, bring into the con- 
cern are borrowed from the ex- 








periences of other concerns, have 
been tried | out in practice and 
proved up.” 

This goes to show that almost 
the bigger part of the work of an 
agency is not what it does itself, 
but what it causes its client to do, 
in the way of considering con- 
structive criticism, in elevating its 
standards of efficiency and in util- 
izing the power at han 

If the truth were told jin regard 
to a very considerable number of 
advertising successes it is the 
agency which really puts the busi- 
ness proposition in final shape and 
draws out (with much diplomacy, 
oftentimes) the co-operation of 
the concern and its sales depart- 
ment. It is the agency which 
really breathes the breath of a 
higher life into the business. 

‘The advertising work “proper” 
which the agencies do for these 
concerns is important, but it pales 
in comparison with the regenera- 
tion of the business which must 
often be gone through before the 
advertiser is ready to work. It is 
not necessary in all cases, but it is 
ee in many, and particu- 
larly the smaller houses. 

When all is said and done this 
is the strongest word that can be 
said for the agency. But if the 
agency were no more than a 
mechanism for producing and 
placing copy and checking up in- 
sertions it would justify itself as 
an economy. 

The average concern approach- 
ing the advertising problem lacks 
the experience essential to make 
an advertising success. The fact 
that the concern has not adver- 
tised indicates that it is a good 
deal in the dark as to how to ad- 
vertise and that it faces new re- 
sponsibilities and dangers. 

What it needs is some author- 
ity to show what is wise to do‘and 
how to do it and when and at 
what cost. 


The intelligence and experi-- 


ence which can give this informa- 
tion can be trusted to attend to 
the copy and space-buying and the 
greatest number and degree: of 
successes actually do come from 
the combination of the two quali- 
ties of merchandising sense and 
(Continued on page 111) 
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—— ASTOUNDING FACTS ABOUT 
-—MISSOURIS FARM WEALTH 


You may know in a general way that Missouri is one 
of our richest agricultural States—but do you know 
why—and to what extent? 


The accompanying table of statistics as compiled by 
the chief statistician for agriculture in the Bureau of 
the Census, throws some interesting light on the 
subject. 
The figures are preliminary and subject to slight re- 
vision later when a few other farms, whose returns 
are now incomplete, are included in the final tables. 
The value of live stock in Missouri farms and ranges 
(cities and towns not included) for 1910, as published 
below, was as follows: 











MRR O BO) CCG 165 55 ecatawince, wroleredite'-owie See $113,708,000 
NOMEN Se 55 ou cs he renee wie vas) waiereiate Rear ae 72,732,000 
TMRR ER bess a sa echt cvine inlibvo.g ach bu ovakor tees 43,362,000 

| PE cs ng wy cases cron’ Siete Late. snéghvasshe Cerne 31,879,000 
REE es Si eco Swine adnan ee Salat await See 11,871,000 
PO ie co says es caruibiese2cd giw.s eeu Genco Saves 7,875,000 
PMG Lah ces toud cts iis oe wicked een taseenare ee tas 584,500 
$282,011,500 


The value of the leading crops of Missouri for 1909 
were as follows: 


CUR A ete rt natn ola St gist ects Bah chore Misael $107,192,000 
ee ne 
WRG soi snide eww aacccouinns xen ewe 29,895,000 
OE EE ee 
ERIE 26 a dersas naiesias asus penwienee eee 4,414,000 

$185,540,000 


Here we have an astonishing total of $467,551,500. 
Think what tremendous purchasing power must lie 
back of such farm wealth! 

Why not consider Missouri in your coming advertis- 
ing campaign? And when you do—remember the best 
farm paper in the state is published at Columbia (the 
home of Missouri’s great Agricultural College) and the 
name of this paper is the 


MISSOURI 


FARMER & BREEDER 


COLUMBIA, MO: 


Edited by Geo. B. Ellis, Ex-Secry, Missouri State Board of 

| Agriculture. | 
| Published by Wma. Hirtn. | 
Write for rates and interesting information. 
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We Grow Them Big 


in Hood River, Ore. 


Big, luscious apples are our stand-by. Big 





farms, big families. And last, but not of least 
interest, big bank accounts. Advertisers who 
have looked a little behind these outward evi- 
dences of our typical western spirit, are good 
enough to tell us that 


BETTER FRUIT 


the only periodical in America devoted exclu- 
sively to fruit growing, has been a great factor 
in helping western fruit growers to their present 
prosperity. They are backing up their opinion 
with regular insertions in Better Fruit. They 
know their stories will reach over 13,000 fruit 
growers and their families—practically everyone 
in the industry, west of the Mississippi. That 
their confidence is not misplaced, we are willing 
and anxious to prove to any other advertiser 
looking for a good sales territory. Let us send 
sample copies and detailed circulation infor- 
mation. 


Better Fruit Publishing Co. 


HOOD RIVER, ORE. 
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advertising knowledge. This is 
the kind of service which is in 
greatest demand. 

The agency unquestionably is in 
a superior position to know what 
is going on in the business world. 
It is in the best position to learn, 
to be educated by experience and 
reflection. No other kind of gore 
ness institution can begin to get 
the data and the material 
judgments that an agency habitu- 
ally gathers. It learns from its 
successes and from its failures, 
from the clients who unbosom to 
it and from those who temper 
their refusals with illuminating re- 
citals of past experiences. And it 
learns not only in.one line, but in 
many different lines. 

There are agencies, to be sure, 
which will not or cannot learn 
from all this, whom experience 
cannot teach and who go their 
way claiming credit for successes 
and denying responsibility for 
failures. They have no confidence 
in the modern theory of building 
business and spend little thought 
or money on the copy and investi- 
gation end of the work. Solici- 
tation is their strong point; they 
are good promisers. 

These quacks and pettifoggers 
of the profession are responsible 
not perhaps for all the failures, 
but at least for very nearly all the 
criticisms we hear in regard to 
the agencies. 

Promising, as they do, more 
than the most progressive agency 
can perform, they lead many ad- 
vertisers to expect the impossible. 
They make uncertainty doubly un- 
certain for the advertiser and 
place an unnecessary burden upon 
the honest agency. 

But they have about had their 
day. The better service of the 
honest agencies is killing them off. 
Advertising is getting to be too 
technical a thing and too many 
advertisers know it to admit of 
much more unsupported solicita- 
tion. The era of “safe and sane” 
methods is coming in. 

Most agencies are more or less 
space brokers, but there are many 
small agencies which split com- 
missions with the advertiser. 
Nothing else but a broker’s serv- 
ice can be expected of them. Un- 


less the advertiser knows exactly 
what he is about, he stands to 
lose in other ways more than he 
saves on the commission. From 
such agencies he cannot expect 
sound advice on mediums or in- 
sertions or size of copy. He may 
even have to check up the inser- 
tions himself. He is dealing 
merely with a broker. 

Then there are the many agen- 
cies which are in a state of transi- 
tion from a brokerage business. 
They have a copy staff and fre- 
quently turn out good copy. They 
have each a few good accounts 
and know them thoroughly. They 
have not, however, for one rea- 
son or another, reached the plane 
of the most progressive agencies; 
they do not and cannot undertake 
exhaustive investigations into 
market conditions and_ selling 
plans. They are copy writers. 

In the best agencies the con- 
ception of “magic” in advertising 
has no place. With them eff- 
ciency in advertising means a nice 
adjustment of means to ends. 
They do not find it possible to 
chart all of the commercial ocean. 
All of the rocks have not been 
located. There are sudden winds 
and waterspouts. Every possible 
danger cannot be foreseen. Nev- 
ertheless, there is much that can 
be done. The channels can be 
more definitely marked, the craft 
can be made stronger, the pilots 
can be increasingly skillful. 

The advantage, of course, is not 
all on the side of the large and 
old agencies. Some of the best 
are small and new; they are com- 
posed of men who have made 
their mark in other agencies. 
There is a prejudice on the part 
of some advertisers in favor of 
the small agency—a prejudice 
founded on the belief that they 
can get better service from it 
or that they will escape a suppos- 
ititious domination. 

The occasional resentment some 
advertisers feel against what they 
regard as the prying spirit of 
some agencies is generally mis- 
taken. A well-known national ad- 


' vertiser who absolutely refused to 


give his agency any details as to 
the returns from the advertising 
and left it in the dark as to the 
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effectiveness of its work, was un- 
reasonable. 

“It’s your business to tell the 
story and tell it right the first 
time. What we get out of it is 
our business,” the manager said. 

Other advertisers object to di- 
vulging too much of their organi- 
zation’s strategy. They resent 
criticism. They seem to think 
they can simply hitch on the ad- 
vertising and turn on the current. 

But. there is a reason for the 
deep-down investigation that the 
better. agencies want to make. 
Advertising agents have not in- 
creased their labors and expenses 
from. pure devotion to the cause 
of advertising. '.They have done 
.so from necessity. Exact knowl- 
edge is indispensable to-day for 
laying out an advertising cam- 
paign and aiming the copy. In 
order to make a success of its 
campaigns—in order to keep its 
accounts and build them up, the 
agency has got.to have some real 
data to proceed on. [f it can’t get 
it the agencies and the advertisers 
are proceeding on faith. 

Some agencies value their repu- 
tation so highly that they will not 
accept accounts under these con- 
ditions. | 

“You miay not be concerned 
about the success of your cam- 
paign,”’ they say, “but we are. 
You perhaps can afford the pos- 
sible loss and blame us; we can- 
not afford to be blamed. Our 
name and reputation are our 
greatest assets.” 

Every progressive agency prac- 
tically regards its client’s account 
as its own. To all intents and 
purposes it is its own account so 
long as it can show results. And 
anything that will produce results 
must. not be neglected. Many 
agencies therefore push their serv- 
ice:to a limit which a few years 
ago would have been regarded as 
quixotic. 

_. If the account is large or prom- 
ising they will investigate it from 
the bottom up. Thev will criti- 
cise and reconstruct the campaign 
if it has not been successful. They 
will prepare not only the newspa- 
per and magazine advertising, but 
the: dealér helns and the window 
display ; they will put the follow- 
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up in. order and then go in to 
lick the sales force into shape with 
ginger talks and advertising ad- 
dresses. It is not uncommon for 
an advertising man to go half- 
way across the continent to ad- 
dress a convention when his 
client’s interests are at stake. 

So no one can tell just exactly 
what the agency will do and what 
it will not do. It depends upon 
circumstances. The progressive 
agency is crossing a Rub:con or 
two every year. 

To sum up: The chief argu- 
ments in favor of the agency are 
that it will do all of the work— 
all of the thinking, all the inves- 
tigating, all the copy writing, all 
the checking and counting and the 
clerical work—and it will cost you 
no more than it does to go it 
alone. The agency is practically 
paid by the commissions it re- 
ceives. from the newspapers and 
magazines and turns over to you. 
_ Of course, if the campaign is 
important enough, if the adver- 
tising appropriation is large and 
the business itself is so compli- 
cated that it is wise to have some 
one within the house to watch 
over the campaign, then there is 
the added expense which such an 


internal advertising department 
entails. 
However, this cannot fail to 


justify itself. It is the campaign 
which puts the requirements of 
an internal organization on the 
house, and not the agency; and 
the concern which boasts an ad- 
vertising department cannot, ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases, dis- 
pense with the services of the 
ageticy. 

Whatever dangers come from 
the employment of an agency are 
more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of power and experience re- 
suiting from the separation from 
the general business. 

This power and experience 
which the agency derives from 
the fact that it is set at the cross- 
roads of business traffic so that 
experiences and ideas and sug- 
gestions and plans and theories 
and practices come to it in all 
shapes and in all hues as a result 
of its position are what give the 
agency its value. 
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Agency service of the 

best type—complete in 
scope, personal in the highest 
sense and competent from 
every viewpoint—this is what 
we are delivering to a few 
large manufacturers. 


Some of our clients have 

said they didn’t know 
an agency could help so 
much. And we are equipped 
to render to two or three 
more accounts of desirable 
character this better agency 
service. 


THE DUNLAP-WARD ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Hartford Building, Chicago 
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Texas Expects You in 1912 








To Mr. Advertising Man; Everywhere: 


Dallas wants to play host with all 
Texas in the receiving line. . . 


Many hours will be spent in the 
pursuit of more and better ideas— 
of increased business efficiency. 


Your pleasure and comfort will 
not be forgotten—A truly ‘‘ Texas 
Welcome’’ awaits you— 


_ The Elberta Peaches will grow 
ruddier with your coming— 


King Cotton will don his snowiest 
Robe—Mr. Watermelon will doff 
his “‘plug’’ and the prettiest 
women on earth will join in wel- 
coming you to the great Empire 
of the Southwest. 


DALLAS ADVERTISING 
LEAGUE 


Do Come to Dallas in 1912 
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ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





STATISTICIAN BRINGS TO LiGHT 
SOME INTERESTING FIGURES—HOW 
RELIGIOUS PAPERS ARE DISTRIBUTED 
BY STATES—HOW THEY COMPARE 
TERRITORIALLY AND NUMERICALLY 
—THE VARIOUS SECTIONS ANAL- 
YZED—FACTS ON WHICH AN AD- 
VERTISER MIGHT BASE A NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 





By Myron Elwood. 

A certain manufacturer died 
not long ago. He was a shrewd 
judge of advertising value and a 
faithful member of the church. 
Year after year he set aside a lib- 
eral share of his appropriation for 
advertising in the religious peri- 
odicals. 

He was, in fact, a student of re- 
ligious paper advertising. He had 
carefully gathered data regarding 
the number of religious papers 
and was perhaps the best in- 
formed man in the United States 
about their circulation. 

He liked to ask this question 
suddenly of some brother adver- 
tiser: “How many religious pub- 
lications do you think there are 
in this country?” 

The answers ranged all the way 
from seventy-five to three hun- 
dred and sixty. No one ever 
guessed anywhere near the real 
number. He invariably took de- 
light in delivering himself of his 
small sensation: “My dear sir. 
I am surprised that you, a good 
advertiser, have never looked 
into this matter. There are over 
a thousand in the United States 
and Canada. The United States 
alone has 848 religious periodi- 
cals with a combined circulation 
of nearly 5,000.coo.” 

The other rarely failed to ex- 
press his surprise. 

“Yes, and that is not all,” the 
manufacturer would continue. 
“There are half a dozen of them 
with circulations of from 200,000 
to 500,000. One paper has a 
sworn circulation of 547.000 


among the members of my church 
It’s a good quality, too. The 
church papers go into the homes 


and I believe have longer ‘life’ 
than most of the secular publica- 
tions. Space in them is a good 
‘buy’ if you use them judiciously.” 

The number of things about re- 
ligious publications that are not 
known by national advertisers is 
indeed remarkable. 

Religious journals are published’ 
in all the states and territories of 
the Union except five: Nevada, 
Arizona, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota and Vermont. Pennsylvania 
leads with a grand total of 103, 
sectarian and _ inter-denomina- 
tional. New York ranks next with 
1o1. Idaho, New Mexico and 
North Dakota have one each and 
Delaware and Montana have two 
each. Rhode Island, the smallest 
state in the country, boasts three. 

An advertiser is naturally con- 
cerned about the distribution of 
religious publications. 

The number of publications in 
the Southern states is as follows: 


Wim ares ss aeaKheaeuseanketen 14 
TRO CACO Gs his, oseaeawediomese%s 31 
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Florida 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Mississipp’ 
Arkansas 
i ee eA RNP In 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 





Here are 202 religious period- 
icals covering, in an adequate 
manner, the population of these 
states which the census gives, in 
round numbers, as 25 810,000. 

In Alabama the total approxi- 
mate circulation of these journals 
is 20,000; in Arkansas, 38.000; 
in Virginia, 159,000: in North 
Carolina, 80,000; in South Caro- 
lina. 42,000; in Georgia, 45.000; 
in Florida, 22,000; in Louisiana, 
50,000; in Mississippi, 17,000; in 
Texas, 105,000; in Kentucky, 
110,000; in Tennessee. 1,400,000, 
and in West Virginia, 8 ooo. 

This is a combined circulation 
of 2,096,000 copies. This doubt- 
less represents 2,000,000 families 
out of the total of 5,000,000. 

While it is generallv felt that 
the South is a particularly flour- 
ishing field for religious journals. 
comparison of the Northern 
states with it does not show the 
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discrepancy in circulation one 
might expect. 

For example, California relig- 
ious journals have a total circula- 
tion of 120,000 copies; Iowa, 70,- 
000; Minnesota, 90,000, and Mary- 
land, 61,000. 

The Baptists with a total mem- 
bership of 5,500,000 have 124 pa- 
pers. The Catholics lead with 
159 papers for a total member- 
ship of 12,200,000. The Metho- 
dists have eighty-five papers for 
6,400,000 members and the Con- 
gregationals and Presbyterians 
have forty-six papers for 2,500,000 
members. 

The Baptists show their great- 
est journalistic strength in the 
South and in the Eastern states. 
Thirteen Baptist periodicals are 
published in Tennessee and fifteen 
in Pennsylvania. Mississippi and 
Texas have eight each. 

The Catholics have the largest 
number of their papers in the 
Middle Western and the Eastern 
states, although Catholic journals 
are more evenly scattered through 
the states than those of any other 
denomination. Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania have nineteen Catholic 


periodicals, New York twenty- 
seven, Ohio ten and Wisconsin 
eight, 

The Methodist papers are 


rather evenly scattered through 
the country in proportion to pop- 
ulation. However, they are espe- 
cially numerous in the South, 
nearly as much so as in the Mid- 
dle Western states, which have 
larger populations. Tennessee 
leads with thirteen Methodist 
journals and New York is next 
with twelve. Pennsylvania has 
six, Illinois eight, and Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Washington, Louisi- 
ana, Florida and South Carolina 
two each. 

Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional periodicals are published 
in eighteen states, Pennsylvania 
having nine, and Tennessee, IIli- 
nois and Massachusetts four each. 

Episcopalian journals number 
thirty for a membership of 921,000 
circulating in the more populous 
states. There are seventeen Jew- 
ish religious journals, twenty- 


seven Lutheran, especially strong 
in Pennsylvania, where there are 
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ten. There are 2,173,000 Luther- 
ans in the United States. There 
are over a hundred periodicals 
regularly published for a numer- 
ous cliéntele by other faiths such 
as the Latter Day Adventists, the 
Christians, the United Brethren, 
etc. 

Fifty religious journals are pub- 
lished in the following states of 
the West, with a population of 
6,400,000 : California, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Colorado and New Mexico. 

Two hundred and ninety-two 
are published in these Middle 
Western states with a population 
of 29,000,000: North Dakota, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
Ohio leads in this group with 
seventy-six and Illinois follows 
with sixty-nine. 

Two hundred and thirty-two re- 
ligious periodicals are published 
in these Eastern states, with a 
population of 20,700,000: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey. 

The New England states, with 
a population of 6,500,000, have 
sixty religious journals, Massa- 
chusetts having forty-two and 
Maine and Connecticut tying for 
next in order with six each. 
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ADVERTISING SEEN THROUGH 
CONGRESSMEN’S SPECTACLES 





“One thing J am fam'liar with is the 


value of pictorial advertising. But one 
thing I can’t understand is why we 
should be favored with the picture of 


Dr. Mennen, who sprinkles talcum pow- 
der on the outside of our babies, but 
have not been favored with the like- 
ness of the gentleman who pours castor 
oil inside of them. 

“T want to know if that story of the 
little girl who prayed, ‘O, Lord, make 
me pure, absolutely pure, like baking 
powder,’ is true, or did the Royal peo- 
ple invent it? I would like to ask any 
gentleman from Philadelphia whether 
Dr. Munyon has held up his finger all 
this time om purpose or was he born 
that way. 

“You automobile man who invented 
that shock absorber, stand up. I want 
to tell you that I wore that contrivance 
to see Anna Held’s latest show and it 
didn’t work. 

“Is it true that the efficiency of the 
Gold Dust Twins have been impaired 
because so many have decided to ‘let 
George do it?’ ’’—Congressman Victor 
Murdock, of Kansas, before Central 
Division, A. A. C. A., Grand Rapids. 
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HUMANIZING THE FACTORY 
PROCESSES 


The “tremendous facilit'es of our 
plant,” as an argument in favor of 
“our goods,” was supposedly discarded 
to the junk pile for good. But it has 
been resurrected, oiled up, revarnished, 
and made to serve a really practical 
good in a booklet, “The Story of a 
World Want Ad,” which one of the 
New York dailies is putting out for the 
ordinary reader. It descr bes the life 
of a particular want ad, telling its own 
progress through the Transmission, 
Business, Mechanical and Distribution 
departments of the paper in such a way 
as to create unconsciously an impression 
of efficiency ‘n the “product.” It is a 
human interest document. 


ooo 
DEALER IS “WORTH WHILE” 


No, don’t neglect the dealer. Tell 
him what you are going to do. It 
pays. You do not have to keep this 
up, but for a while it is important. 
Later on you need address the dealer 
only when you have some special mes- 
sage for the trade—Herbert S. Gard- 
ner before St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League. 
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The man behind the advertisement 
determines its goodness, and no ad is 
better than the man or woman behind 
the pencil.—Scth Brown, in “Library of 
Advertising. 


ADVERTISING VERSUS FREE 
DEAL 


The Genesee Pure Food Company, 
manufacturers of Jell-O, always had 
free deals on their product, according 
to Mr. Gilfellen, the sales manager. 

Some eighteen months ago, merely 
as an experiment, they discontinued 
free deals in the state of Indiana and 
applied the expense that the free deal 
would have occasioned in advertising. 

The exper’ment proved to be a very 
successful one. Not only did the com- 
pany hold its own, but at the end of 
the experimental period they found 
that they had a material increase in 
their business in that section where 
the free deal had been eliminated. 

This experience has encouraged them 
to try the same plan in Minnesota.— 
“Kellogg’s Square Dealer,” Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


a 
KIPLING’S TRIBUTE TO ADVER- 
TISING 


It is related that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal once published a Kipling story, 
in which the hero, at one place and un- 
der severe stress, refreshed himself 
with a drink of whisky. The editors 
were at a loss as to what to do. They 
dared not change a line of the Kipling 
copy, so they cabled the great writer 
on the subject. It didn’t annoy _Kip- 
ling at all. He cabled back: ‘Make 
it Mellin’s Food!” 




















Catholics. 


New York Office, 1 Madison Ave. 





TO REACH OVER 100,000 OF THE BEST CATHOLIC HOMES 
AND ALL THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Here is a field worth looking after. If you are a manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, cigars, women’s wearing apparel, or a food product, t will pay 


you to bring your product to the attention of these 100,000 home-loving 


TO DO THIS MOST EFFECTIVELY YOU MUST USE THE 


Extension Magazine 


The best Catholic monthly magazine published. It is the authority and 
oracle of the Catholic Church of the United States of America, and is 
the only Catholic monthly which is owned by and whose profits go to 
the work of the Church. The Extension Society is one of the most 
powerful organizations in the Catholic Church in the United States, and 
recently it has been given full canonical rights and privileges. This 
means a large increase in circulation for EXTENSION MAGAZINE. 
It will be to your interest to put the Magazine on your list for the com- 
ing season. The number and character of keyed and national adver- 
tisers now carried proves its value. 


Rate 50 Cents per Line 
JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 
Home Office, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Boston Office, 24 Milk Street 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” ~§ CELE- 
BRATES A BIRTHDAY 
ENTERS ITS TWENTY-FOURTH 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
HAS GROWN 
EXPANSION 


YEAR 
PUBLICATION— 

ALONG WITH THE 
OF THE ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS AND IS TO-DAY ONE OF 
THE BEST-KNOWN CLASS JOUR- 
NALS IN THE WORLD 


This is the Num- 


ber of PRINTERS’ 


Anniversary 
INK. 












-Richard W. Lawrence, 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer. 








3.- A. Gillette and E. M. 
Davidson, Advertising 


Department. 


4.—S. W. 


tion 


Reardon, Circula- 


Manager. 


It was established July 15, 1888, 
and is therefore now enter:ng up- 
on its twenty-fourth year of pub- 
lication. It was founded by 
George P. Rowell, the most not- 
able figure in the advertising 
world of those days and whose 
advertising agency for many years 
placed the largest volume of busi- 
ness. 


PRINTERS’ INK was begun as a 


PRINTERS’ 
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semi-monthly, but was changed to 
a weekly in its second year. It 
is curious to note (and illumina- 
tive of the condition of advertis- 
ing a quarter of a century ago) 
that the paper was originally an- 
nounced as “a journal for adver- 


tisers, publishers and printers” 
because it was feared that it 
would not be possible to find 


enough matter pertaining strictly 
to advertising to fill its columns. 
The problem to-day is exactly the 


EXECUTIVE STAFF OF 
“PRINTERS’ INK” 









2.—J. M. Hopkins, 


Manager. 


General 


reverse,—to give adequate repre- 
sentation to the many and diverse 
interests that come under the 
head of advertising. 

Printers’ INK was originally a 
32 page paper. Now, no issue 
runs below 88 pages and from 
there ranges up to 224 pages. The 
first volume contained 666 pages. 
During the year just completed 
there were published 5,392 pages. 
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These figures are given not only 
because they show the remarkable 
growth of Printers’ INK itself 
but because they reflect the gen- 


persons on the pay-roll, besides 
branch offices in seven cities. In 
addition, Printers’ INK counts 
among its family some of the 





EDITORIAL STAFF OF “PRINTERS’ INK” 
John Irving Romer, Editor. 2.—Waldo P. Warren, Managing Editor. 3. 


1, 


Lynn G. Wright, Staff Contributor. 


Schoolmaster’s Classroom. 


2 


4.—S. Roland Hall, “The Little 
Charles W. Hurd, Staff 


Contributor. 6.—Alan Sutherland, Staff Contributor. 


eral expansion of the advertising 
industry. 

When Printers’ INK was estab- 
lished it was practically a one- 
man proposition. To-day there 
are in the home office twenty-two 


brightest and most successful men 
in the business who contribute 
occasional articles on _ subjects 
which they are specially qualified 
to treat. 

PRINTERS’ INk’s conception of 
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its mission is that of usefulness. 
There are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of successful men to- 
day who owe their introduction 
to the advertising business to a 
reading of these columns. Still 
other numbers have been able to 
enlarge their usefulness and earn- 





GENERAL OFFICES OF “PRINTERS’ INK” 


1.—Accounting Department. 2.—Stenographers’ Room. 3.—-David Marcus, Office 
Manager. 4.—C. V. Lambkin, Subscription Clerk. 


ing capacity through the weekly 
interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. 

Probably this decade will wit- 
ness the greatest advance in ad- 
vertising ideals and_ efficiency 
that the industry has ever known. 
It will be Printers’ INk’s aim 
not only to record the changes 
that are bound to come but also 
to have a hand in shaping them 
for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 





The subscription list of Print- 
ERS’ INK is entirely a paid sub- 
scription, and is made up of ad- 
vertisers, advertising men, and 
men in the industries allied to ad- 
vertising. 

In the letter files are scores of 
letters from tvpical men of this 





class saying that they read 
PRINTERS INK more regularly 
and closely than they read any 
other publication. Ie 

The audience afforded by 
Printers’ INK, that of practically 
the entire number of persons in- 
terested in general advertising 
work, is appreciated by many not- 
able contributors to its columns, 
to whom an invitation to address 
this audience comes as a compli- 
ment not to be lightly esteemed. 
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BRANCH OFFICES OF “PRINTERS’ INK” 


1—Geo. M. Kohn, Atlanta. 2.—Geo. B. Hische, Chicago. 3.—-A. D. McKinney, 


St. Louis. 4.—-J. Rowe Stewart, Philadelphia. 5.—T. E. Platt, New 
England Circulation Manager. 6.—Julius Mathews, Manager 
Boston Office. 7.—D. D. Lawlor, Associate Manager 
Boston Office. 8&.—J. J. Gibbons, Manager 
Canadian Offices. 
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( TO PUBLISHERS : 


«Advertisers Want 
to Buy Space 


What Circulation Have You to Sell? Advertisers 
Want to Know; They Must Have 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
—Not Generalities 


Never before has the advertising attention been so KEENLY 
DIRECTED to circulation. 


The COUNTRYWIDE discussion of advertising waste has 
developed the fact that THE RIGHT KIND of circulation is 
vastly important to the SUCCESS of an advertising campaign. 


Because of this KEENLY CRITICAL AND ANALYTICAL 
ATTITUDE on the part of those who spend their money in 
SPACE, a good many publishers and advertising managers of 
publications, big and little, are giving SPECIFIC INFORMA- 
TION as to their circulation. 


THEY MUST DO IT to get the business. 
This relates to advertising conditions in the large cities. 


In addition the SMALL TOWN or RURAL COMMUNITY 
is forcing itself on the advertising map as a field prolific with 
advertising results. 


Advertisers are beginning to realize that times have changed 
on the farm — 


That the farmer no longer is the old moth-bitten “has been” 
the cartoonists so long loved to portray, but that he is a live wire 
—buying immense quantities of merchandise, automobiles, pianos, 
stock, etc. 


—Paying spot cash therefor. 


They (the advertisers) are insisting on specific information as 
to the BEST WAY to reach these money plethoric fellows as well. 


And the Publishers or the Advertising Managers of Publica- 
tions who are giving this SPECIFIC INFORMATION are 
GETTING THE BUSINESS. 


Now, whether you publish a magazine with 1,500,000 circu- 
lation — 


A metropolitan newspaper with 600,000 circulation — 
A small community journal of 2,000,000 — 


Or a local country town newspaper of 1,000 circulation— 
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What have you done toward giving SPECIFIC INFORMA- 
TION as to your circulation— how much it is— and WHERE it 
is—to the Advertiser who WANTS TO SPEND HIS MONEY? 


Have you done nothing —do you believe that through SOME 
MYSTERIOUS DISPENSATION OF PROVIDENCE you will 
get the Advertiser to spend money with you? 


Then we envy you your CHEERFUL AND INNOCENT 
OPTIMISM — but we don’t envy you the amount of Business 
you will get. 


For most likely YOU WON’T GET ANY. 


If you want to go DIRECT TO HEADQUARTERS with 
the story of your publication’s circulation — 


If you want to tell THE PURCHASERS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING SPACE some specific information about your circulation, 


—information that will corkscrew itself into the inner con- 
sciousness of the THE SPENDERS OF ADVERTISING 
MONEY, 


—then tell all about it in the MAHIN ADVERTISING 
DATA BOOK. 


A SELECT CIRCULATION— 


IMMEDIATELY COVERING THE ENTIRE ADVER- 
TISING FIELD—including our own customers, those of other 
agencies, and advertisers generally, each of whom relies upon 
this most informing Advertising Text Book. 


Advertisers who have the PRODUCTS to sell — 
And the MONEY to spend in Advertising. 


The Data Book has been published for 11 CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS. It’s the original Data Book—the first and most reliable 
published, for which advertisers have been PAYING $2.00 CASH 
EACH YEAR. 85 per cent of the Publishers and Publications’ 
Advertising Managers who told their story in the first copy 


Have told it CONTINUOUSLY EVER SINCE — 
Are telling it again this year — 
And are paying us CASH for the space they use. 


There must be a POWERFUL ELEMENT to secure and 
hold these purchasers of Data Book Space. 


Write us and we'll tell you what they say about that POWER- 
FUL ELEMENT. We'll give you full information as to cost of 
space, date of publication, etc., besides. 


The -Mahin -Advertising Co. 


John Lee Mahin, President 
Wn. H. Rankin, Vice-President H. A.GROTH, Secretary 


815-865 Am. Trust Bldg., 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine, Farm and Trade Papers, Street Car and Outdoor Advertising 
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LEGAL EFFORT TO CURTAIL 
FRAUDULENT ADVER- 
TISING 





WHEN ADVERTISER IS PUNISHED ON 
EVIDENCE ADDUCED BY THE VIC- 
TIM OF FRAUD THE LAW IS PRAC- 
TICALLY VALUELESS—NEED TO FIX 
MORE RESPONSIBILITY ON THE 
PUBLISHER WHO HAS OPPORTUNI- 
TY TO CURTAIL FRAUD AT ITS BE- 
GINNING — VARIOUS STATUTES 
ANALYZED 





By Clowry Chapman, 
Author, “The Law of Advertising and 
Sales.” 

It is to be hoped that the Con- 
vention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America at Boston next 
month will fix the responsibility 

for fraudulent advertising. 

This means something more 
than the framing of a law for 
uniform enactment by Congress 
and state legislatures, for helpful 
though such a law would be, it 
would be inadequate. 

You cannot throttle fraud by 
law, alone. It should be checked 
at its source, by other means. It 
is necessary, therefore, to bring 
publishers and other sellers of ad- 
vertising space together with ad- 
vertising agents and the better 
class of advertisers, into more ac- 
tive co-operation toward the sup- 
pression of fraudulent copy. 

It is the nature of fraud to take 
advantage of the poor, the igno- 
rant, and those whose cupidity 
makes them so far share in wrong 
as to shrink from uncovering an 
imposition. For every offense 
that is punished, hundreds of of- 
fenses go unpunished. 

At best the enforcement of a 
law by fine and imprisonment is 
difficult. Criminal statutes must 
be strictly construed. Every 
doubt is resolved in favor of the 
accused. Every fault in the 
drawing of an indictment or an in- 
formation, every fault in the ar- 
rest, and every fault in the evi- 
dence offered in court enables 
the prisoner to escape punish- 
ment. 

In the very first prosecution un- 
der the New York criminal law 
regarding untrue and misleading 


INK 


el gi advantage was taken 
by the accused of a shortcoming 
in the evidenca It had been 
charged in the court documents 
that the fraudulent advertisement 
had appeared in a certain issue of 
the New York Herald. When all 
the evidence was in, it was point- 
ed out that the proofs failed to 
show that the New York Herald 
was published in New York 
county on the day in question, as 
alleged. Because of this, the 
Court would not pass judgment 
on the accused; ‘and, though an 
upper court may question this at- 
titude and grant a new trial, re- 
dress of the grievance will be 
delayed. 

In adjusting a grievance by the 
milder means that results in the 
recision of a contract or the re- 
covery of the purchase price or 
other damages, one is subjected 
not only to such delays but also 
to the payment of fees for law- 
yers, witnesses and court report- 
ers, always in spite of the risk 
that redress may fail through a 
technicality or insufficient evi- 
dence. 

Rarely does the amount recov- 
ered justify such a risk. Besides, 
not all untrue or misleading ad- 
vertisements entitle one to rescind 
a contract or recover damages. 

Neither opinions nor. predic- 
tions are considered fraudulent 
under the law where there is not 
intentional misstatement or con- 
cealment of facts, no abuse of a 
relation of trust or confidence. 

A relation of trust or confidence 
exists when an advertiser knows 
that a customer relies on his in- 
formation and judgment, and 
there is no dealing at arm’s 
length. Unless there is such a re- 
lation, or a misstatement or con- 
cealment of facts, an advertiser 
can go so far, for instance, as to 
give a wrong interpretation to the 
law under which an enterprise is 
being conducted, for nothing is 
better settled than “Ignorance of 
the law excuses no one.” 

Every one is presumed to know 
the law, to be able to interpret it 
for himself and to have his own 
opinions. 

Under such conditions is it any 
wonder that fraud has thrived, 
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The Name 


“BECKWITH” 


And What It Stands For 


It means something to build a name and reputation 
in newspaper advertising. 


It meant pioneering, courage, good service and fair 
dealing many years ago when the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency was first started. 


3ut many others started too, and are no more. What 
is it that can keep and carry an old name triumphantly 
on into the new times, with the same predominance 
of reputation and service as in the old times? 


The name “Beckwith” today is as good as its lasting 
reputation for fair dealing and vigorous business 
policy. In service and scope it is far better, because 
of its widened and improved organization. Organized 
effort means success. 


The name “Beckwith” as representing any news- 
paper is a sterling stamp of that paper’s worth, and an 
assurance that its claims will get cordial and respect- 
ful consideration on all possible counts, with adver- 
tisers and agents. 


No advertiser or agent can know intimately all news- 
papers, their policies, good points and weaknesses in. 
detail. Reliance upon the honorable and progressive 
special agent is a practical necessity. 


Service, information, courtesy, prompt action and 
care in details are worth-while qualities when you are 
placing newspaper advertising. They are at their 
prime in this organization. Service is our winning 
hand. 








The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Tribune Building Reliance Building Tribune Building 
New York Kansas City Chicago 
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gspecially among investors, for the 
majority of people place undue 
teliance on opinions and predic- 
tions by advertisers. 

Where advertisers of securities 
become involved, it is often be- 
cause they have made reckless 
statements and statements based 
tipon a false assumption of knowl- 
edge. 

One of the most pathetic situa- 
tions growing out of financial pro- 
motion was that outlined a few 
years ago by a business writer 
who was serving a penitentiary 
term, with a young wife and baby 
struggling out in the world, un- 
cared for, all because he had re- 
ceived information from his em- 
ployer which he believed and re- 
peated, without investigation. 
Such recklessness the law will not 
excuse. 

Many another advertising man 
is running the same risk under 
the spur of necessity, the demands 
of living, and the fear of losing 
his salary by what might seem a 
too close questioning of the 
statements and instructions of 
his employer. You can see the 
heed of protecting the public and 
the worker in advertising from 
such a condition. 
| The law makes the civil respon- 
sibility for fraudulent advertising 
rest upon every person who par- 
ticipates in it. It matters not 
whether that participation  in- 
volves the actual making of the 
untrue or misleading statement, 
br the silent approval of it, if it 
is within the person’s power to 
prevent the wrong. 

The responsibility for fraud, 
then, is shared by printers, pub- 
lishers, and other sellers of ad- 
vertising space. But the public 
does not know this, and turns to 
the advertiser and his employees 
for redress. 

Fancy yourself confronted by 
the problem of seeking redress 
for a loss through fraudulent ad- 
yvertising. The collection of proof 
in itself is no small burden. This 
is illustrated by the effort to re- 
scind a contract. 

In such case, one must prove far 
more than that statements were 
tintrue and misleading. It must 
be clearly shown that the adver- 


tiser knew that the statements 
were fraudulent and intended to 
deceive. Also that the statements 
were material, and that a person 
exercising ordinary prudence 
might rely upon those statements, 
and did rely upon them to his 
injury. 

Nor is this all. It must be 
further shown that the statements 
were made to the person seeking 
redress, to one of his employees 
or agents who was expected to 
and did carry the statements to 
such person. If not that, then 
that the statements were made to 
the public generally or to a class 
of which the person seeking re- 
dress formed a part. 

How much better to shift such 
a burden to the advertiser, by re- 
quiring him to furnish proof that 
his statements are true and that 
his opinions and predictions are 
well founded, before his copy is 
accepted for publication. 

Printers and publishers hesitate 
when libelous advertising is of- 
fered them, because the responsi- 
bility for their share in its pub- 
lication is more widely known 
than their responsitility for fraud- 
ulent advertising. But the dam- 
ages that may be recovered for a 
libel may not be nearly so great 
as for a fraud. 

Many publishers have volun- 
tarily assumed responsibility for 
all losses to readers from fraudu- 
lent advertising in their pages. 

But, says the advertising man- 
ager of Pratt & Lambert, in 
Printers’ INK for June 29, “In 
making a canvass of thirty-one 
leading monthly and weekly mag- 
azines, I find that three, two of 
which are women’s publications, 
absolutely guarantee in_ type, 
prominently set and placed in 
their pages, absolute satisfaction 
to the readers, and will adjust 
any dissatisfaction on a financial 
basis. 

“There is one other women’s 
publication which assures me by 
letter that it makes an absolute 
guarantee. Of all the standard- 
size monthly ,magazines, I know 
of none that prints a definite guar- 
antee policy, but practically all of 
them carry out the guarantee 
principle to the extent of endeav- 
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THE DEMAND FOR 
“Only the Best for the Family” 
EXPLAINS THE CIRCULATION 
of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








cut rate’’ clubbing offers 


“ce 





QUALITY—in methods used in 


getting and holding circulation. 


QUALITY—in reading matter. 


———— 


ay 


and ‘‘given away’’ circulations. 


HE 


There is a quality and a high purpose to the reading 


matter published in The Companion that creates for it 
a demand in every family where these ideals prevail. 


The Companion has always been sold at full price in 


competition with drastic 


| 


Circulation of this degree of quality has 
more than double value to the advertiser. 
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New York Office: 
910 Flatiron Building. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Michigan Boulevard, 


122 South 
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oring in some way to make good 
any dissatisfaction.” 

The New York Times left to 

Collier's Weekly the first promi- 
nent publication of this notewor- 
thy announcement: 
; $100 reward will be paid by the New 
York Times to any person who gives 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of any one who may have 
obtained money througa a fraudulent 
or misleading advertisement ‘n the New 
York Times.—Adv. 

If publishers really wish to im- 
press upon their readers their re- 
sponsibility for advertising, and 
so create confidence in it, why 
not do so regularly on their ed- 
itorial or contents page? 

Advertising could receive no 
greater impetus than through the 
suppression of untrue and mis- 
leading copy. No one will dispute 
the value to advertisers and sell- 
ers of advertising space of conh- 
dence on the part of prospective 
buyers. 

Where publications nave made 
known their responsibility for ad- 
vertising, they have been reward- 
ed by an increase in the volume 
of advertising, and advertisers 
have been rewarded by an in- 
crease in the advertising’s effi- 
ciency. That a publisher’s cen- 
sorship over advertising does sup- 
press impositions and reduce the 
publication’s floating risk is abun- 
dantly demonstrated. 

Even in the case of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post, with their enor- 
mous circulation, it is said that 
the claims paid to readers do not 
average more than two a month. 

If publications of this type 
would encourage legislation which 
would fix in the minds of readers 
the responsibility of all publish- 
ers and other sellers of advertis- 
ing space, they could accomplish 
in other directions what they did 
through their prohibitions and re- 
strictions regarding the advertis- 
ing of proprietary medicines and 
mining, rubber and other invest- 
ment securities. ; 

In order that the readers of a 
publication or other medium 
might know the extent of the re- 
sponsibility for untrue and mis- 
leading advertising, sellers of ad- 
vertising space should be required 


INK 


to publish a notice in connection 
with advertising utilizing their 
mediums. By having the text of 
such notice uniform, no seller of 
space could so change terms and 
expressions as to deceive the pub- 
lic as to his real responsibility. 

At present it is doubtful if 
space sellers generally recognize 
or even know their civil and crim- 
inal responsibility for fraudulent 
advertising; indeed, the first of 
the few criminal laws on this sub- 
ject was not passed until nine 
years ago. 

The New York Legislature has 
enacted that: 

Any person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation, or any employee thereof, 
who, in a newspaper, circular or other 
publication, published in this _ state, 
knowingly makes or disseminates any 
statement or assertion of fact concern- 
ing the quantity, the quality, the value, 
the method of production or manufac- 
ture, or the reason for the price_of his 
or their merchand se, or the possession 
of rewards, prizes or distinctions con- 
ferred on account of such merchandise, 
or the motive or purpose of such sale, 
intended to give the appearance of an 
offer advantageous to the purchaser 
which is untrue or calculated to mis- 
lead, shall be gulty of a misdemeanor. 
Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation, or any employee thereof, who 
violates any provision of this section 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
twenty-five, nor more than one hundred, 
dollars, for each offense. 

In order that the meaning of 
this law may be clear, it is pro- 
vided that: 

The expression “article of merchan- 
dise,’’ as used in this article, [law] sig- 
nifies any goods, wares, work of art, 
commod ty, compound, mixture or other 
preparation or thing, which may be 
lawfully kept or offered for sale. 

It will be noted that this law 
extends the responsibility for un- 
true and misleading advertise- 
ments to “any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association, or any 
employee, who, in a newspaper, 
circular or other publication pub- 
lished in this state, knowingly 
makes or disseminates” the ob- 
jectionable advertisement. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
advertising agents, printers and 
engravers, artists and writers, as 
well as the advertiser and his em- 
ployees who help get up and pub- 
lish a fraudulent advertisement 
may be punished criminally as. 
well as civilly. 

But what is meant by “publica- 
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tion”? In the interpretation of a 
criminal law, words which are not 
technical are to be construed in 
the sense in which they are gen- 
erally, popularly understood. Can 
it be said, therefore, that the word 
“publication,” as used in this law, 
covers a street-car card. a bulle- 
tin or a billboard as well as mag- 
azines and other periodicals? If 
not, this is a defect which should 
be remedied in future legislation. 

In California the criminal law 
regarding fraudulent advertising 
provides that: 


Any person, firm or corporation do- 
ing business in this state as a merchant, 
who advertises or displays any brand 
of goods known to the general public, 
and quotes prices in connection there- 
with, as an inducement to attract pur- 
chasers to the place of business so ad- 
vert’sed, who shall make verbal or 
show printed or written false state- 
ments regarding the quality or merits 
of the goods advertised, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


These provisions are expressly 
limited to “any person, firm, or 
corporation who does business in 
this state as a merchant,” of a 
particular type. That type is “a 
merchant who advertises or dis- 


plays any brand of goods known 
to the general public and quotes 
prices in connection therewith as 
an inducement to attract purchas- 
ers to the place so advertised.” 

The limitation, therefore, is 
narrowed to a merchant who 
deals in brands of goods and who 
uses prices, presumably cut prices, 
to attract purchasers to his store. 
Such a law is too narrow. It 
does not extend the responsibility 
for fraudulent advertising to all 
those who can throttle it at its 
source, 

The Massachusetts’ criminal 
law on this subject reads: 

Whoever knowingly makes and pub- 
lishes, or knowingly causes to be made 
and published, any false or wilfully 
misleading representation, or advert'se- 
ment in the form of a book, paper, 
prospectus, notice or other publication 
of or concerning any merchandise or 
commodity offered for sale by any per- 
son, co-partnership, association or cor- 
poration shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than one thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or by both such fine and 
mprisonment. 


Should legislation by Congress 
and state legislatures require pub- 
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lishers and other sellers of adver- 
tising space to make known to 
.their readers their criminal and 
civil responsibility for fraudulent 
advertising, self-interest would in- 
fluence many more than at pres- 
ent to censor advertising in order 
to protect themselves from claims 
of readers. 

The drift of population is to- 
ward the cities. As yet, however, 
fifty-four persons out of every 
hundred in this country live in 
rural communities, remote from 
advertisers. For a long time, 
therefore, the possibility of their 
seeking redress for grievances is 
more theoretical than real. 

The suppression of fraudulent 
advertising is, then, largely in the 
hands of publishers and other sell- 
ers of advertising space, who can 
put the burden of establishing 
“character” up to the advertisers 
whose copy is questionable; in the 
hands of advertising agents and 
all others concerned in preparing 
advertising, and in the hands of 
the better class of advertisers, 
who can discourage fraud by re- 
fusing to have their copy sub- 
jected to association with adver- 
tising which breaks down the 
very confidence they should be 
able to utilize. 

How much better to have the 
development of advertising in the 
hands of the men who understand 
best its peculiar needs, than to 
have it regulated by outsiders. 
Personally, I have little sympathy 
with statutes and decisions which 
reflect merely the public’s de- 
mands. 

In 1885, I recall, that the legis- 
lature of Indiana, ignoring the 
needs of the telephone interests, 
passed an act reducing telephone 
charges to a point that forced the 
company in control to close all the 
exchanges in the state for a year. 
The law almost paralyzed indus- 
tries throughout the state for, un- 
til the legislature repealed it, the 
only telephone service was by toll 
lines not covered by the restric- 
tion. 

Perhaps the best argument for 
the position I have taken about 
fraudulent advertising is the ex- 
perience of publishers with the 
Post-office Department on matters 
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where their needs were little un- 
derstood or recognized. 
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By Edwin L. Barker, 


Of the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America. 

To knock a competitor is to 
advertise his strength. 

Salesmanship is the science of 
placing two articles where there 
was only one before. And adver- 
tising directs salesmen to the 
place. 

A poor ad can use just as much 
space as a good one. Before con- 
tracting for space, contract for 
an ad writer who can fill the space 
full up. 

The thing we read about to-day 
is the thing we buy to-morrow. 

Printers’ ink is mightier than 
a standing army. 

We remember what we smile 
over. Put a smile into your ad- 
vertisement and have it remem- 
bered. 

Price has its place, but it never 
takes the place of quality. 

Better be “just out” than force 
“something just as good.” The 
one loses a sale, but the other 
loses a customer. 

When some business men cease 
to regard advertising as “tribute” 
and a worthless necessity, then 
will they put more thought into 
their ads, and so get more out of 
them. 

Advertising is a_ persistent 
salesman. Kick him out at the 
front door, and he blows in at 
the back. 

The sales department of a com- 
pany is only as strong as its local 
dealers, and the backing it gives 
them. 

To push a trade-mark on other 
than quality goods is business 
suicide. 

Instead of consumers going to 
the markets advertising brings 
the markets to consumers. 

An advertiser whose advertise- 
ments do not make good is not 
long an advertiser. 

Few people know just what 
they want. The business of ad- 
vertising is to help them make 
up their minds. 
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lends dignity to any 
business putting it 
out. Ask about our pin and clip-holding paperweight, our clock- 
calendar combination. : ; 
Don’t forget to ask for our very effective novelties that appeal 
‘ to ladies and those to children. Also our combination blotters 
for banks with our original wording, calendar and catchy mottoes. 
We have ideas for advertiser’s use. Write us your requirements. 
We want a few salesmen, capable of selling our ideas in connec- 
tion with our novelties—good men only. 
SPOTSWOOD SPECIALTY CO., LEXINGTON, KY. 











ADVERTISING “AGENCY” A 
MISNOMER 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY AS TO-DAY 
CONDUCTED HAS OUTGROWN THE 
ORIGINAL MEANING OF THE NAME 
—NEED FOR A BETTER WORD— 
“AGENCY” HAS COME TO MEAN A 
MERE BRANCH OF A BUSINESS 


By A. B. Freeman, 
Of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, Ch cago. 

When Miss Juliet tried to throw 
disparagement on all names in 
general and Romeo and the Rose 
in particular, some of us, at least, 
are not quite ready to agree that 
she was one hundred per cent 
right, Shakespeare to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

A name may mean a great deal, 
or it may mean nothing at all. 
Some names represent a white 
elephant; others represent good- 
will valued into the millions of 
dollars. 

Royal Baking Powder by any 
other name may smell as sweet, 
but would it sell as well? And 
then there’s the opposite point of 
view. 

Once upon a time the word 
“agency” had a rightful place in 
the advertising business, but the 
name was misappropriated. Re- 
sult: That the word “agency” 
came to mean “something else” 





from an_ advertising business 
standpoint. To-day the word 
“agency,” as it is generally ac- 
cepted by the business world, 


hardly means fifty per cent of 
what it should convey. 

The best copy of Webster’s that 
I can lay my hands on gives the 
following words as synonymous 
for “agency”: “Action; opera- 
tion; efficiency ; management; per- 
formance.” 

If the word “agency” to-day 
were accepted on its face value, 
and if that word when applied to 
an organization of advertising 
men conveyed all these finer 
shades of meaning, then any or- 
ganization might feel proud to be 
called an “agency.” 

There is no suggestion of in- 
itiative, originality, individuality 
in the word 
In the field of insur- 


or institutionalism 
“agency.” 
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ance, manufacturing, the profes- 
sions and in the publication busi- 
ness, “agency” has come to mean 
a “small imitation of the real 
thing.” It is in the “also ran” 
class—merely one of the arteries 
of trade, repeating at a distance 
the activities of the central organ- 
ization. 

An advertising institution in the 
sense here implied has a person- 
ality. Jt is a great factor in itself. 
Though, an outside force, stand- 
ing on own foundation and do- 
ing its share of the world’s work 
in its own way, at the same time 
it supplies the progressive busi- 
ness concern with sales building 
and good-will creating powers far 
above the realm of a mere “agent.” 
Ten years ago this might have 
been considered a “hair-splitting” 
distinction, but we are writing in 
the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, and names are be- 
ginning to mean more to business 
men in search of advertising 
service, 

The word “agent,” for instance, 
when applied to an organization 
of advertising men, is intended to 
convey a much different meaning 
than when placed after the word 
“road.” 

To the average business man, 
“agency” means rate as much as 
it does service—and often more. 

Institutions change. Conditions 
come and go. But sometimes too 
often names remain, and it ought 
to be a fair proposition to rec- 
ommend that if a name has dis- 
agreeable associafions which in 
weight counterbalance any good 
such a name may have, it is high 
time to make a change. 

In a recent issue of PriINnrTERs’ 
InK one advertising institution 
had the boldness to actually ad- 
vertise that it preferred not to be 
known as an advertising “agency.” 

Not so very long ago women 
school teachers suffered under the 
discouraging appellation of “blue 
stockings.” To-day it is some 
distinction to be known as a 
school teacher, but the term “blue- 
stocking” died with the change 
of public sentiment. 

The illustration is far-fetched, 
but it makes the point. 

“Agency” to-day means to a 
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Announcement 








We have been informed that the foreign advertising 

representatives of The San Antonio Express have 
issued statements to the effect that the city circulation of 
that paper averages more than 9,000 copies per day. Also 
they have offered one year’s advertising FREE if The 
Light can prove a larger CITY circulation than The 
Express, ' 


q We have taken up that challenge by asking one of 

our advertising patrons who is a member of the 
Association of American Advertisers, to have an exam- 
iner of that organization sent to San Antonio as soon as 
possible to investigate the circulation of The Light and 
to request a similar privilege of The Express. 


It is our desire to set at rest for all time the ques- 

tion of supremacy on city circulation, and to have 
a most complete and thorough examination made of our 
circulation records, so that the advertisers in the foreign 
field may know and appreciate the position that The Light 
holds in San Antonio, 


It is only proper to state in this connection that the 
circulation of The Light for the month of June 
averaged 17,113 copies NET PAID. 


The NET PAID city circulation for June was 

11,484 copies and the NET PAID country circula- 
tion 5,629. These figures have been sworn to before a 
Notary Public as being true and correct, and we are will- 
ing that they be inserted as a condition of any advertising 
contract. 


The Light operates in the foreign field on a flat 
rate basis of 314 cents per agate line. 


The San Antonio Light 


Represented in the Foreign Field by 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York Kansas City Chicago 
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great number of business men a 
collection of persons who solicit 
accounts, place business, quote 
rates, get up copy and check pub- 
lications. But there is a rapidly 
growing number of institutions 
which consider these only inci- 
dental to real agency service. 

The thoroughly up-to-date and 
conscientious institution (agency 
so called) is composed of business 
men who have selected the adver- 
tising and selling end of business 
as their particular field. 

These men are business men 
before they are advertising men. 
They are business counselors and 
business advisers, with an organ- 
ization back of them, to carry out 
in detail what they recommend in 
conference. 

To call these men “agents” in 
the sense that this word is ac- 
cepted among business men is not 
only unfair, but positively untrue. 

These men are students of com- 
merce, of economics, of distribu- 
tion, of trade conditions; they are 
alive to financial conditions in 


| practically all divisions of busi- 
| ness. They know about exports, 


| imports; 


they have studied com- 
mercial law and together they 
represent a fund of business in- 
formation such as no one man 
could give and such as no business 
man could hire outside of an in- 


| stitution of this character. 


The commission of such an ad- 
vertising institution on $100,000 


| worth of business is usually from 
| $15,000 to $20,000. Where could 
| a business man spend this amouiit 


of money to better advantage than 
with such an organization of men? 

And when the business concern 
has selected the right advertising 
institution to handle its business, 
it will secure value received for 


| every dollar it pays for service, 
| even without taking into consid- 





eration the fact that the larger 
portion of this remuneration 
comes, not from the advertiser, 
but from the publications. 

The time is at hand when the 
business man asks not “How 
much pretty copy have you writ- 
ten and how big is your institu- 
tion?” or, “What do you charge 
for your service?” but “How can 
you help me to market my propo- 
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sition to better advantage? What 
do you know about my market 
and the people I am trying to 
reach? Are you equipped to say 
with any reasonable surety just 
how much money it would take to 
do acertain thing in an advertising 
direction? Are you in touch with 
concerns that have attempted or 
are doing the thing I want to do 
or something enough alike from 
which to draw a conclusion?” 
Even though the business man 
pays but very little for advertis- 
ing agency service, he is more and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


more becoming particular regard- | 


ing the institution which he se- 
lects to handle his advertising. 

And another thing, advertisers 
are beginning to appreciate that 
space costs just the same, whether 
it is filled with glittering generali- 
ties, whether it is filled with detri- 
mental copy, or whether it has 
the quality necessary to sell goods 
and establish good-will. 

And aside from the placing of 
copy in publications there is that 
great co-operative necessity to an 
advertising campaign which pays 
no commissions to the advertising 
institution and is therefore so 
often lack’ng in the advertising 
“agency.” 


Booklets that sell goods—fol- | 


low-up letters that do something 
else besides fill waste-baskets— 


selling ideas that dovetail in with | 


advertising and make precious in- 
quiries worth what they cost; 


good, common-sense, reason-why | 


literature to the dealers that not 
only sounds good to the firm 


which sends it out, but grips the | 


interest of the most ordinary 
small local dealer and makes him 
do business with a concern that 
can present such a _ convincing 
proposition—these are some of 
the strong lines of demarcation 
which separate the advertising 
“institution” from the mere ad- 
vertising “agency.” 


Business men have been led to | 
expect too much from advertising | 


alone by over-zealous advertising 
“agencies.” And advertising in- 
stitutions, on the other hand, de- 
vote as much time and energy, 
and even more, to devising ways 


and means for the advertiser to | 


co-operate thoroughly with the 
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advertising than they do to the 
writing of the copy and its inser- 
tion in the publications. 

We have with us yet, and may 
continue to have for some little 
time, the advertising “agency.” 
But because the survival of the 
fittest is a natural law which busi- 
ness men must recognize, there is 
no doubt that the day of the ad- 
vertising institution has come and 
that “agency” days are numbered. 

The gap widens rapidly and 
what was once but a fine distinc- 
tion has come now to be recog- 
nized as a strong contrast. The 
advertising “agency” has seen the 
handwriting on the wall. 





APPEALING TO THE MEM- 
ORY, BUT OH MY! 





By James D. Woolf. 


To write an ad that makes the 
right psychological appeal the 
writer has to understand the prin- 
ciples of the various processes 
that vitally appeal to the human 
mind, Specifically, he has to ap- 
preciate the memory, the feelings 
and emotions, sympathy, instincts, 
will and habits of the people to 
whom he would have his adver- 
tisement sell his goods. And the 
greatest of these is memory; to 
write a pulling advertisement the 
writer’s appreciation of the won- 
derful way in which a simple lit- 
tle suggestion starts that memory 
working is absolutely essential. 

While riding on a Pittsburg 
street car some months ago, my 
glance happened to fall on a card 
advertising sausage. It left a de- 
cidedly unpleasant impression ‘in 
my mind. I have forgotten just 
what was the text on the card, 
but I believe it was something 
about ‘ ‘Dunlevy’ s Delicious, Appe- 
tizing Sausage.” The illustration 
was a picture of two big, fat hogs. 
Think of it! 

What would a picture of two 
hogs suggest to you? Would it 
suggest to your mind a big plate 
of steaming, savory sausage, and 
how good it would taste at break- 
fast on a cold winter’s morning? 

Now, if I had never seen hogs 
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in a pen this picture on the car 
card would not have suggested 
what it did in my mind; for in 
that case I would have no prev- 
ious experience—no “memory pic- 
ture” to connect with the illus- 
tration on the card. 

This advertiser appealed to the 
wrong “memory picture.” Now, 
if the car card under discussion 
had shown a picture of a dainty 
young lady _ serving _ nicely- 
browned, tempting sausage, or a 
picture of someone eating sausage 
with perfectly apparent enjoy- 
ment, it would have instantly sug- 
gested to us those times when we 
had eaten and enjoyed sausage. 

The most important process for 
the advertiser to employ is sug- 
gestion. If, through suggestion, 
you can aw aken a favorable train 
of thought, recollections or a 
latent desire, the sale is three- 
fourths made. You then have the 
prospect in a state of mind that is 
“ripe” for an appeal to his rea- 
son, 


a 


ADVERTISING AS INVESTMENT 





A prominent manufacturer with su- 
preme confidence in the power of ad- 
vertising, told a friend of his from the 
financial district that he was going to 
invest $100,000 during the year in ad- 
vertising in a new product. 

“What do you expect to get from 
it?” asked the friend. 

“Well, if I put my money in Wall 
Street I would get about four per cent, 
so I will be satisfied if I get that much 
or a little more.” 

At the end of the year the manufac- 
turer figured that his advertising 
brought him $16,000 in profits—16 per 
cent on his investment. 

“Well,” said the financial friend sar- 
castically, are you satisfied ?” 

“Of course,” was the answer. “I 
have 16 per cent on my money. That 
is 12 per cent better than Wall Street.” 

“Yes,” almost shouted the friend, 
“but Wall Street would have returned 
your original $100,000, too. You have 
lost your money; you are $84,000 out.’ 

“Not by any means,” answered the 
manufacturer. “I still have my money. 
It is represented by my _ trade-mark. 
Do you think I would sell for $100, 000 
a trade-mark that will bring me $16,000 
a year?” 

The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing. There are trade-marks to-day 
rated as worth millions of dollars— 
the trade-mark itself, mind you—and 
all that money represents purely money 
invested in advertising.—The Mahin 
‘Messenger,’ Chicago. 
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Portland, Ore., was chosen as the 
onvention city for 1912 of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Men’s Association 
at its recent conventon in Spokane. 
The Spokane convention was the larg- 
st gathering of advertising men ever 
issembled in the Far West, but is 
expected to be greatly exceeded by the 
meeting next year. 

The main questions discussed were: 
The elimination of all sorts of fake 
advertising; the elimination of the so- 
called “‘leper” fies in the daily news- 
apers; the a ~~ of consulting 
the man behind the counter before 
starting on an advertising ree 
the absolute certainty in present-day 
campaigns in place | the former “hit 
or miss” advertising; the mutual rela- 
tions between the solicitor and the 
client; intensified advertising and the 
best methods for conducting community 
publicity. The leading speakers were 
named in the earler report of the con- 
vention. 
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NOSTRUMS AND NEWSPAPERS 








I am glad that President Taft has 
sent a — to Congress urgin 
stringent amendments to the Pure Foo 
and Drugs Act. The President is justly 
indignant that purveyors of quack medi- 
cines should enjoy immunity from 
prosecution, 

Many newspapers have ceased to lend 
their advertising columns to_ these 
shameless impostures and the time is, 
I hope, not far distant when the quacks 
and those who identify themselves with 
their nostrums by affording them pub- 
licity wll be placed in the same cate- 
gory and be amenable to the same 
punishment. 

Many newspapers help advertisers to 
perpetrate frauds on their readers. 
They print advertising matter so that 
it will simulate news, and thus betray 
the confidence of their readers. A 
falling and not a risng_ circulation 
generally characterizes this indefensible 
course. No newspaper that  under- 
stands its duty to the public will know- 
ingly accept a fraudulent advertisement. 
—Louis iley, Manager New York 

“Times,” before New York State Press 
Association, Rochester, N. 





PORTLAND AD CLUB ON OUTING 


Members of the Portland Ad Club 
to the number of 150 had an outing 
July 2 when they were the guests of 
the Mount Hood Railway & Power 
Company on an inspection trip over 
the new railway, the first section of 
which has been completed. 


——— 4-9 


GET INDIVIDUALITY INTO IT 








If any other house could scratch out 
your name and substitute their signa- 
ture to your ad, without reducing its 
value, it is proof positive that there is 
something wrong with the ad.—Seth 
Brown, In “Library of Advertising,” 
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HOW A MAGAZINE OBTAINED 
A LARGE CIRCULATION 
WITHOUT AGENTS 
TO OBTAIN THE MAGNIFICENT CIR- 
CULATION OF 160,000 PER ISSUE, 
155,000 OF WHICH ARE PAID-IN- 
ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS, WITH- 
OUT EMPLOYING REGULAR AGENTS 
OR CANVASSERS IS MARVELOUS 








This feat was accomplished by 
THE MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART, a Catholic 
monthly published in New York. 

The circulation has been built 
up through the efforts of inter- 
ested readers, one family intro- 
ducing the magazine into another, 
a subscriber to his friends or 
chance acquaintances. 

A periodical that can obtain 
such co-operation from its read- 
ers must be very close to them, 
and necessarily possesses a qual- 
ity of circulation of great value 
to advertisers. The interest which 
these readers take in the periodi- 
cal and the confidence which they 
have in it is extended to the 
advertising it contains. As a re- 
ligious magazine it is taken by 
all large Catholic institutions, 
private schools and academies, 
and thus reaches a class to whom 
the usual magazines make no ap- 
peal at all. 

Moreover, as it goes right into 
the family THE MESSENGER 
OF THE SACRED HEART 
offers an admirable medium for 
publicity in the field it covers, 
that is, for all supplies that are 
demanded daily by the home, the 
family and the individual. A 
medium such as this is likely to 
be productive of great results for 
the right kind of advertising. 

THE MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART promises to 
become the leader in its class, and 
will no doubt before long carry 
many of our most important and 
best accounts. 

A new schedule of rates is 
going into effect on September 
1st. Advertisers who are making 
up at this time should get in 
touch with the publishers at once 
so as to avail themselves of the 
present rates, which are excep- 
tionally low. 

(Advertisement) 









USE AND ABUSE OF 
STREET CAR SPACE 





OFTEN CLASSIFIED AS “OUTDOOR AD- 
VERTISING,”’ BUT THIS IS A FUN- 
DAMENTAL MISTAKE—COPY SUIT- 
ABLE FOR OUTDOOR WORK NOT AS 
A RULE APPROPRIATE FOR CAR 
CARDS—SPECIAL USE FOR CARS IN 
“HOLDING THE FORT’ WHILE DIS- 
TRIBUTION PROBLEMS ARE BEING 
WORKED OUT — BIASED ADVICE 
CRITICISED 


By Richard Wood, 
Foreign Advert sing Manager, Western 

Advertising Company, New York. 

In this day of almost riotous 
advertising too much is claimed 
for advertising in general. Too 
much is also claimed by most of 
the representatives for their re- 
spective mediums in comparison 
with other mediums. 

As a result the manufacturer or 
merchant who does not spend a 
great deal of time and thought 
upon the subject or who is not in 
close touch with an_ especially 
well-informed and _ conscientious 
agent frequently finds himself ut- 
terly at sea in an effort to arrive 
at an intelligent view respecting 
the different forms of publicity 
at his command. 

Circulation, in quantity and 
quality, together with cost, are 
conceded to be the first questions 
to be decided in the selection of 
an advertising medium. 

The fitness of a medium, under 
given conditions, is, however, 
equally important. There are con- 
ditions under which those forms 
of publicity generally most ap- 
proved could not be made to fit 
with profit. 

To claim that one form of pub- 
licity is better than any other form 
is quite preposterous, for where 
one medium can show successes 
in certain lines, another can al- 
most invariably match those suc- 
cesses with others equally as pro- 
nounced. 

The questions which concern 
the advertiser are, which form, or 
forms, of publicity can be used to 
the greatest advantage under giv- 
en conditions, and how best to 
treat those forms. 
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Street car advertising is com- 
paratively little understood by the 
advertising public in general. Thi 
is largely due to the fact that i 
has not itself been advertised i 
a very explicit manner to an; 
great extent. 

There are few  advertisin 
agents in the country who have 
really comprehensive understand 
ing of the basic elements of street 
car advertising or of its most ad- 
vantageous uses under given con- 
ditions. 

As a rule, the agent who places, 
or assumes to place, street car 
advertising, classes this form of 
publicity with outdoor advertis- 
ing and consequently has it han- 
dled by what is called his outdoor 
department. 

As a matter of fact, street. car 
advertis:ng is necessarily indoor 
advertising, for the reason that to 
see it one must be_ indoors 
Whereas outdoor advertising, a 
most valuable medium, is purely 
of the “run and read” variety, 
street car advertising must be 
viewed from a different stand- 
point. 

The average passenger rides 
seventeen minutes per trip. Dur- 
ing that time he is in a fixed po- 
sition for a sufficient period to be 
able to thoroughly digest the ad- 
vertisements on all of the cards 
which fall within his range of 
vision. 

There are advertisers who use 
the street cars just as they do the 
painted bulletin or poster display. 
This is occasionally done to in- 
telligently carry out a certain or- 
ganized scheme. However, such 
treatment does not cause the cars 
to show their greatest strength 
as an individual medium. 

The standard street car card 
measures II by 21 inches, a space 
amply large enough to accommo- 
date a good-sized illustration and 
a story containing as many as 
forty or fifty words. 

Many an advertisement whose 
story is elsewhere told in a few 
hundred words could be better and 
more forcibly told were the mes- 
sage reduced to thirty or forty 
words. 

The mind’s eye does not, and 
cannot, comprehend the real 
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is the pen that the big men, the 
strong, successful men have use 
for the last quarter century. 
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meaning of an advertisement of 
great length. It is just as dan- 
gerous to give the reader more 
than he can remember as it is to 
tell the story incompletely. 

The street car card, well writ- 
ten, conveys to its reader the in- 
formation briefly, pointedly and 
with conviction. It does not 
waste words. It is the advertis- 
ing telegram rather than the 
lengthy letter. 

Occasionally it becomes neces- 
sary to give more information re- 
specting the article advertised 
than can be accommodated upon 
a single card. In such cases the 
proper practice is to run two or 
more sets of cards simultaneously, 
one card in each car, and each 
set of cards telling its particular 
part of the story; thus giving to 
the reader one ‘part of the story 
at a time and in all probability 
quite as much as he should be ex- 
pected to grasp at one time. 

Since the passenger or reader 
does not board the same car 
every time he rides the chances 
are that he will see both or all 
of the different types of cards a 
number of times each month, and 
if he is at all interested, he gets 
from each card, or each set of 
cards, a certain definite impres- 
sion or idea. 

A most excellent and effective 
practice in street car advertising 
is to adopt a series of cards, run- 
ning one or more each month, and 
showing a continuity of theme 
throughout the entire series. In 
this way the reader attracted to 
one card is caused to anticipate 
the later ¢cards—that is, the later 
chapters of the story. Many 
street car campaigns written along 
these lines have been highly suc- 
cessful and profitable. 

The facility with which the ad- 
vertiser can reproduce on a card 
his article or package in fac- 
simile color and design is in itself 
a very great advantage. This of- 
fers an opportunity of creating in 
the mind’s eye the very image of 
an article so that that article 
when seen upon the shelves of 
a dealer appeals with especial 
strength to the needs of the pur- 
chaser. 

To make this connection the 


more thorough and effective: it is 
a good plan to have the dealer 
display in his window or else- 
where in his store copies of the 
cards which are at the time run- 
ning in the cars. 

Just where and under what con- 
ditions street car advertising 
should be adopted in preference 
to, or in connection with, another 
form, or other forms, of advertis- 
ing depends upon a number of 
conditions. 

Frequently a smashing daily 
newspaper campaign is employed 
to effect an immediate distribu- 
tion. It is found a little later that 
the goods, while requiring con- 
tinuous advertising, cannot stand 
the continued expense of the 
newspaper campaign, in which the 
advertising, to be effective, must 
involve large and consequently 
costly space. 

Under such circumstances a 
well-executed street car campaign 
commends itself most strongly. 
In such a case the question to 
have been decided in advance 
was, How quickly did the adver- 
tiser wish to break the market and 
how much could he afford to 
spend for both the breaking of 
the hold of his competitors and 
the sustaining of the hold he him- 
self had thus secured? 

In considering the daily news- 
papers and the street cars in com- 
parison it must be admitted that 
the newspapers can be applied 
with greater force at the outset 
of a campaign and can produce 
results more quickly than can the 
street cars. On the other hand, 
the street cars, which I regard as 
the freight engine of advertising, 
can, if given the required amount 
of time and nroper treatment, pull 
an immense load steadily and 
surely, and this at a moderate 
cost. 

The magazines and the periodi- 
cals—which afford the most eco- 
nomical means of covering the 
country generally—do not cover 
the cities with sufficient thorough- 
ness to break the market of a 
competitor nor to hold that mar- 
ket when once secured against the 
strong attacks of a competitor or 
of a number of competitors who 
are employing concentrated adver- 
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Reliability 
in a 
Printing Plant 


Is Nine-tenths of 
the battle 


@ The ability to follow in- 
structions to the letter and to 
exercise good judgment 
when occasion requires 
are the first considerations in 
the selection of a printer. 


@ Where this degree of de- 
pendability prevails, the me- 
chanics of printing are but 
secondary considerations. 
Typesetting and Presswork 
are mere names; mixed with 
brains they make for speed, 
accuracy and beauty— 
be the work a_hundred- 
page proof or a hundred 
thousand magazine edition. 


@ Reliability has been the 


keystone of our success. 











Charles Francis Press 
30 West 13th Street, New York 
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tising as either an offensive or de- 
fensive means. 

To make more clear this point 
consider an advertiser who for 
years has used the magazines in 
a satisfactory and profitable man- 
ner generally, but who later finds 
that he is losing his grip in one or 
two large centers of population. 


Occasionally such an advertiser ' 


loses so much business in the 
cities in which trade is suffering 
as to cause him to weaken on ad- 
vertisino in the magazines alto- 
gether—a very wrong and ill- 
advised conclusion. 

It is not for him to drop the 
magazines, nor is it for him to 
add to his list more magazines of 
a national circulation in order to 
effect a cure for a trouble which 
is purely local and confined to 
certain cities or a certain few dis- 
tricts. 

Under such circumstances street 
car advertising has proven itself 
of immense benefit to the adver- 
tiser as well as to the magazine 
in supporting both where support 
was actually needed. 

It must be admitted that maga- 
zines are infinitely stronger in the 
rural districts, the smaller towns 
and villages, than are the street 
cars, or, in fact, any other me- 
dium. Especially is this so when 
cost is considered. 

In making the foregoing claims 
for street car advertising I do not 
wish to leave the inference that 
where either the daily paper or 
magazine, or even outdoor public- 
ity, may have proven insufficient, 
the cars would of themselves have 
filled the bill entirely. 

While I wish to be entirely fair 
in my reference to the other forms 
of publicity, I also wish to make 
it especially clear that street car 
advertising, well executed, is pos- 
sessed of a far greater potency 
than the average advertiser or ad- 
vertising agent realizes. 

_ HO 
TRUTH THAT FREES THE BUSI- 
NESS MAN 





Not “Liberty’—but “Give me adver- 
tising or give me death” is the modern 
axiom, for advertising brings liberty 
to-day. An advertised business is re- 
sponsible to itself alone—“Poor Bob’s 

Imanac.” 
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DISCOVERIES I HAVE MADE 
ABOUT THE FARMER AS 
A BUYER 





FOUND HIM PECULIARLY SUSCEPTI- 
BLE TO GOOD FOLLOW-UP—CON- 
VINCED THAT EVERY FARMER HE 
SELLS IS APT TO BECOME A CEN- 
TER OF TRADE IN HIS LOCALITY— 
SUGGESTIONS ON PREPARATION OP 
COPY FOR FARM PAPERS—SELLING 
OF DYNAMITE TO FARMERS RE- 
VEALS INTERESTING MENTAL AT- 
TITUDE 





By George Frank Lord, 
Advertising Manager, DuPont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 
[Epiror1at Note.—Every advertiser 
makes his own interesting discoveries, 
according to the nature of his goods, 
Advertisers in farm papers have made 
interesting discoveries about the farmer 
as a buyer. Printers’ Inx asked 
George Frank Lord, advertising man- 
ager of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company, to express himself 
upon this general subject: “What I 
have learned of the Farmer as a Buyer 
Since I Began to Advertise ‘n the Farm 
Papers.” The following article is his 
helpful contribution to a more practical 
knowledge of an individual who, be- 
cause of his vast buying resources, is 
commanding more and more attention 

from manufacturers. ] 


Through my experience I have 
found that farmers are great read- 
ers of advertisements on subjects 
that are of interest to them in 
their work. I think the time has 
passed when the farmer whose 
trade is worth cultivating may be 
regarded as an “easy mark.” He 
is intelligent, up-to-date and fully 
as scientific in his work as the 
averagé business man, if not more 
so. 

It.is difficult to get a farmer 
to write a letter, but when he does 
decide to write it he is prone to 
go into great details. 

His inquiries and correspond- 
ence require very careful atten- 
tion because he pays much more 
attention to the replies than the 
average answerer of advertise- 
ments. Having less to see or de- 
tract his attention from the things 
which interest him most, he is a 
much better subject for careful 
follow-up than people who live in 
the city. 

The latter frequently answer 
advertisements on impulse and 
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oar | KNIGHT TYPE MOTOR | patio 


oEemed | THE ENGINE USED BY KINGS—THE LEADING;| ™*"* 
4ERCEDES FEATURE OF THE WORLD’S BEST CARS§ | MINERVA 
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The Engine That Supplanted 
the Finest in the World 


A new factor has entered the au- 
tomobile world. A factor of such 
vital importance—of such dominant 
force—that it is recognized as a 
revolution in motor car history. 
That factor is the Silent Knight en- 
ine. 
. In the world’s best cars this new 
type engine has displaced the power 
plants which made those cars pre- 
eminent. 


The Choice of Royalty 


Cars equipped with this motor are 
everywhere the choice of Kings— 
Emperors—of those accustomed to 
the best the world affords. In every 
country the greatest car now uses 
the Silent Knight—the Daimler in 
England, the Mercedes in Germany, 
the Panhard in France, the Minerva 
in Belgium. and in America the 
Stearns. 

It gives the owner an engine far 
in advance of anything before pro- 
duced—an engine that is always 
silent and vibrationless—that takes 
a sharp hill at slow, speed or rushes 
it with quiet irresistible power. An 
engine that runs silently along on 
high, barely turning over, yet with 
a touch of the throttle leaps eagerly 
to any speed desired. It offers an 
engine that never complains—that 
answers instantly to the throttle— 
that is never slow nor sluggish. 


Where it Excels 


In the Stearns-Knight, action is 
not dependent upon ordinary valves 
such as used in all other 4-cycle 
American cars. Instead, in each 
cylinder are two thin "cylindrical 
Shells of iron—called “sleeves’”— 
one inside the other. These sleeves 
have ports in the sides and as they 
pass each other produce positive 
valve openings impossible to secure 
in any other way. 
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(KNIGHT TYPE MOTOR.) 








Send for the Story 


The story of the Stearns-Knight 
has been told in booklet form. It 
is the story of the bitter fight of 

Chas. Y. Knight to win recognition 
for his motor. 

We have told, too, of the wonder- 
ful trial of the Knight motors by 
al Royal Automobile Club of Eng- 





We have told how, after weeks of 
testing in the laboratory and on the 
famous Brooklands track (a test 
equal to two years of service) these 
wonderful engines developed more 
power at the finish than at the be- 
ginning and showed no sign of 





wear! 
=—_ 


These booklets and “A Ride With 
the Chief’’—telling the story of the 
Stearns-Knight in the words of our 
Chief Engineer will be sent upon 
request. Clip the coupon and mail 
it to us. 


The F. B. Stearns Co. 
12963 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
Dealers in all other principal towns and cities 
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Send your booklets and catalogs 
telling the story of the Stearns- 
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lose interest in the proposition 
vetore a reply is received. 

Not so with the farmer. When 
he writes to an advertiser he 
anxiously awaits the receipt or 
the information and not only goes 
over it carefully himself, but dis- 
cusses it with the members of the 
family and his neighbors. 

He is the strongest example of 
the saying that a pleased customer 
makes the best advertisement. 
tvery farmer you sell is apt to 
vecome a center of trade in his 
locality. 

Advertising addressed to a 
farmer should be written in plain 
ianguage, illustrated with explana- 
tory diagrams, described in very 
practical language. The advertis- 
ing man who is prone to write 
on a highly literary level or to 
use “hot air” should read a few 
articles in leading farm papers 
and note their simplicity of lan- 
guage and argument, and adopt 
the style. 

In iooking over a lot of in- 
quiries received from farmers, it 
was noticeable that the handwrit- 
ing was good in practically all 
of them, 

The farmer is doing more writ- 
ing than he did ten or even five 
years ago and most of this writing 
is probably correspondence with 
advertisers. This change has 
probably been brought about by 
the development of rural free de- 
livery and the advantages it of- 
fers for more reading and more 
correspondence. 

In our business we believe that 
the agricultural field is going to 
be increas:ngly valuable to us be- 
cause we have in dynamite a 
means of regenerating and great- 
ly increasing the value of prac- 
ticaily any farm from the so- 
called worn-out farm ot New 
England to the new partly cleared 
farm of Washington or Oregon. 
‘lo induce the farmer to use dyna- 
mite requires a long educational 
campaign, especially in the East 
and Middle West, where its use 
is less common than on the West 
Coast, where practically every 
farmer or farmer’s boy uses dyna- 
mite for blowing out stumps. 

Judging from the excellent re- 
sponse from the new campaign we 
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have just started-to reach the 
farmers, it is evident that as a 
class they are eager for anything 
that appears to be advantageous 
in the improvement of farming. 

This spirit is very important t: 
advertisers because it shows i 
wideawake, alert condition oi 
mind which is the best sort oi 
material for a successful advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Jct a. 
WHY HAMMER COLLEGE 
EFFORTS? 


Montreal, June 3, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Right here I would like to register a 
kick against the kingpins who periodi- 
cally relieve their feelings in your col- 
umns by “knocking” everything that 
savors of theory or book-le form in 
connection with advertising work—from 

“type faces” to the ‘technical college 
course, id and to whom “psychology” and 

‘science” are as a red rag to a bull. 

These gentlemen doubtless write in 
good faith, and no one will deny that 
the schoo] of experience is the best to 
learn in, but just as we attain a surer 
gait by learning to walk before we 
run, so we may learn from books and 
college courses those rudimentary es- 
sentials which, at least, teach us what 
to avoid, if noth ng else. 

In advertising as in other work, 
whether of a commercial or professional 
nature, it is generally admitted that the 
men who have studied “theory” with- 
out becoming hidebound, are those who 
are producing the practical results to- 
day that are really worth while. 

STUDENT. 
ee nd 


TELEPHONE VOICE 





THE 





“Employees using this telephone are 
earnestly requested to speak pleasantly. 
Your tone of voice may make or lose a 
friend for this paper. This is the 
sign attached to each telephone in the 
office of a metropolitan daily. Not so 
bad, either. If you have ever tried six 
times to reach somebody with the tele- 
phone, and then heard them jerk the 
receiver off the hook and snarl at you 
like an ill-tempered dog, you know the 
tone of voice cuts some figure. The 
telephone companes are doing all they 
can to educate that class of submerged 
intellects. And if you have any curi- 
osity to know how telephone calls are 
answered in your store you can easily 
learn whether your customers are being 
eddressed in the right or wrong way. 
—The New Idea, Frederick Stearns & 
Co., Detroit. 
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MAY USE ADVERTISING TRAIN 

“or the purpose of advertising Wash- 
emi D. C., wholesale establishments 
throughout the South, the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce may send an ad- 
= tra'n through that section this 
all 
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I, H. SAWYER 


President St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League. 

ist V. P. Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. 

President Missouri Manufactur- 
ers & Exporters Association. 
Ex-President Western Associa- 
tion of Shoe Wholesalers. 
Ex-President St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers & Jobbers As- 

sociation, 


He is a 32nd degree Mason, 
member of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Colonial Wars, So- 
ciety of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, St. Louis Mercantile 
Club, City Club, Business 
Men’s “League, etc. 





It is fitting that the advertising iraternity and particularly 
the delegates to the National Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America should be intelligent in the 
matter of candidates and candidacies. 


We of the West and the Southwest have a candidate for 
the Presidency. 


We have a candidate whose renunciation of this office 
one year ago made possible the convention at Boston. The 
whole Southwest division understood and understand that 
St. Louis was to have in return what St. Louis wanted this 
year. St. Louis wants Sawyer. The Southwest wants Saw- 
yer and Sawyer it will be if the convention recognizes the 
priority of his claims, the splendid work of his administra- 
tion as President of the St. Louis Advertising Men’s League, 
and in a national sense, his inestimable helpfulness to the 
good cause of good advertising in the fastest growing and 
most buoyant section of the United States of America. 


He is more than a seller of advertising, more than a buyer, 
more than either, more than both, for more than any other 
single man in our part of the Country, he has made possible 
a greater field for both activities. 


He is the kind of man we need. He is the kind of man 
to whom the office should go, in dignity, in honor and in 
pride. 


Respectfully presented 


St. Louis Advertising Men’s League 


Campaign Committee—1627 Washington Ave. 


C. L. Fisuer, Chairman 
F. D. BEARDSLEE G. H. Drruorp C. L. Griae 
Wa. C. CLENDENIN Fiint GARRISON Rost. E. Lee 
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SAMPLING WITHOUT BE- 
ING HELD UP FOR 
LOCAL LICENSES 





EFFORT BEING MADE BY PROMINENT 
CONCERNS WHICH USE SAMPLING 
TO CREATE A FUND TO FIGHT LO- 
CAL LICENSES FOR DISTRIBUTING 
SAMPLES—EVERY CONTESTED CASE 
EASILY WON ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
GROUNDS, BUT FIGHT MUST BE 
MADE ANEW IN EVERY “LICENSE 
TOWN” BY EVERY CONCERN 





By W. A. Martin, Jr., 
Secretary, Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers. 
Advertisers who employ house- 
to-house distribution of their 
products and circulars are inaug- 
urating a movement for the abate- 
ment of the so-calléd “license 
town” nuisance, by the establish- 
ment of a common fighting fund. 
Most of‘the larger manufactur- 
ers have learned from experience 
that it is absolutely essential to 
their best interests to have house- 
to-house distribution done under 
the supervision of their own rep- 

resentatives. 

I need not digress here to dis- 
cuss the correctness of this con- 
clusion. These advertisers ac- 
cordingly instruct their men in 
charge of sampling that under no 
circumstances should the work be 
given to local distributors, except 
as is sometimes deemed necessary 
in cases of “license towns.” 

It is only fair to state that the 
heads of distributing companies 
are found to be honest enough, 
but the difficulty lies in the fact 
that they cannot secure reliable 
help. Therefore, to attain a max- 
imum of efficiency manufacturers 
prefer to use their own paid em- 
plovees. 

If, to avoid irksome delays it 
is found necessary to give the 
work to local distributors, it is 
essential for the manufacturer to 
have his own representatives stay 
with them, watch them closely 
and see that the work is properly 
done. 

Here is where the nuisance en- 
ters: These local distributors 
frequently undertake to monop- 
olize the work in their localities. 


They are aided by ordinances re- 
quiring the payment of a license 
by any except resident distrib- 
utors, notwithstanding the fact 
that the courts have decided that 
these municipal ordinances requir- 
ing a license fee for distribution 
are unconstitutional, and will not 
stand when contested. Every out- 
sider is obliged to employ local 
distributors or pay an extortion- 
ate license fee. 

If one wants to distribute sam- 
ples by his own paid employees, 
surely there is not the least 
ground for expecting him to pay 
an extra fee for so doing. It is 
just as difficult to get first-class 
work done by licensed distrib- 
utors as by any one else. 

Mr. W. E. Humelbaugh, adver- 
tising manager of the Genesee 
Pure Food Company, LeRoy, New 
York, who distributes samples 
on a very extensive scale, says in 
this connection: “The situation 
existing in license towns is an in- 
tolerable one. and every national 
advertiser should be interested in 
any movement looking to its 
ahatement.” 

The Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company fought this mat- 
ter out in the courts in half a 
dozen localities, and have never 
lost where they have been willing 
to stand the loss and delay neces- 
sary to fight. 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany have recently contested a 
case in Georgia and won. 

At Flint, Michigan, the Kellogg 
representative was informed that 
they had a very rigid license law 
and that $8 was demanded from 
him for the privilege of making 
a distribution of samples there. 
The Kellogg people took the mat- 
ter into court, won their case and 
covered the town without paying 
the license, preferring to stand 
for an attorney’s fee of several 
times the amount of the license 
rather than be imposed upon by 
the illegal ordinance. 

This Kelloge victory at Flint, 
however. will hardly help other 
manufacturers when they go to 
the* town to do samnling. 

Hence the desirability of fight- 
ing these cases out of a common 
fund. Mr. Andrew Ross, sales 
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re- nanager of the Kellogg Toasted 
nse ‘lake Co., has gone on record as 
‘ib- aying that his company is willing 
act o co-operate with other adver- 
hat isers in definitely fighting the 
\ir- ayment of a license for distrib- 
ion iting anywhere in the United 
not states. 

ut- Mr. W. E. Humelbaugh, of the 
cal ienesee Pure Food Company, 





on- avors the establishment of a 
und 
m- If advertisers would unite in 
es, ighting this nuisance, it is the 
ast pinion of many that there 
ay wouldn’t be any fighting left to 
is lo. It seems practical for adver- 
ASS isers to contribute to a fund with 
ib- the understanding that every one 
so contributing should expect his 
er- nen looking after the distribution 
ee f samples to resist the payment 
a of a license wherever it is de- 
les nanded, and that the expense of 
in ‘tigating the matter be paid out 
on »f the common fund. 
n- If the manufacturers’ salesmen 
ial in charge of the distribution 
in were armed with a letter of in- 
its structions—-explaining that a 
number of manufacturers had 
rn joined together on this issue, and 
it- instructing them in no case to 
a stand for the extortion of the 
er license, but to fight it with the 
1g ‘unds furnished by the manufac- 
S- turers so co-operating—it is the 
firm belief of some advertisers 
n- that in ninety-nine out of one 
a hundred cases the salesmen would 
not be molested, and that there 
would be few cases to litigate. 
At times a manufacturer, by 
availing himself of various legiti- 


mate schemes, may have little dif- 
ficulty in meeting this aggravating 
condition in license towns. The 
result is that sometimes it may 
seem to him too annoying and 
mighty expensive to keep his 
sampling force on the ground 
while be is fighting. Yet this very 
advertiser might at a most unex- 
pected time be held up outrag- 
eously by some local distributor 
who has succeeded in getting the 
alderman of his citv to pass the 
unconst‘tutional ordinance that 
gives him the monopoly of all 
work of the kin 

These license fees range any- 
where from $8 up to $25. Sup- 
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pose twenty manufacturers dis- 
tribute samples in Flint, Mich., 
sometime during the next twelve 
months. Each one would have to 
incur an expense of $25, to use a 
conservative figure, for individ- 
ually fighting the irritating license, 
so that their own employees can 
do their distributing there. Be- 
sides the trouble and loss of time 
taken for contesting the cases, it 
would thus cost these twenty 
manufacturers $500 in fees just 
for the privilege of covering one 
town. If they were united in 
abating this nuisance a total of 
$25 would be the maximum ex- 
nense for the twenty firms, and 
the time would soon come when 
not a cent would need be ex- 
rended in the fight. 

The proposition to establish 
this common fund is open to any 
and every advertiser who uses 
house-to-house distribution. Read- 
ers of Printers’ INK who are par- 
ticularly interested in this sub- 
ject should write to the Associa- 


tion of National Advertising 
Managers 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It is not necessary 


to be a member of the A. N. A. M. 

to partake of this co-operative 

action, 

——_+o+—-—_—_ 
ADVERTISING 
PORATIONS 


RECENT INCOR- 


The Charles Ruedebusch Company 
has been incorporated in Wisconsin 
with an advertising capital of $55,000. 

With a can tal of $25,000, O. J, Ride- 
nour, W. G. Ridenour and S. Gerns- 
hack have incorporated the Modern 
Publishing Company, to do a printing 
and publishing business in New York. 

S. M. Ryn, Charles J. Schmidt and 
James R. Offield have opened in Chi- 
cago the Exhibitors’ Advertising Com- 
pany, wth a capital of $1,000. The 
firm will deal in advertising devices, 
sunnlies, ete. 

The Edward C. Plume Company. Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated by M. FE. 
Moline, M. H. Stewart and L. T. Behan, 
to manufacture and deal in advertising 
wa‘ter and plates, with a capital of 
$35 000. 

General advertising, 
I shing, etc.. will be done b Mill 
& Factorv Sales Company, ‘., "York. 
recently incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000.000. by J. McMahon, I. Schmal 
and W. Mackey. 

——¢o>—— 


“The Germans have a saying, ‘Every 
ran is a d—n fool five minutes every 
day.’ That is right, orly some of us 
come the time limit.”"—Elbert Hub- 
ar 


arene a ub- 
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WHAT IS AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? 





IS IT A MAN WHO DOES ALL THE 
WORK HIMSELF FOR FEAR SOME- 
ONE ELSE WILL GET THE CREDIT, 
OR A MAN WHO KNOWS HOw TO 
GET THINGS DONE, AND DOESN’T 
WORRY HIS HEAD ABOUT THE 
CREDIT ?—TWO TYPES THAT CLAIM 
THE TITLE 





By Edward S. Babcox, 


Advertising Manager, Yawman * Erbe 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 

A certain printing company has 
a splendid service department, 
composed of men who _ have 
weathered the high seas in adver- 
tising and have qualified after 
many tests, as competent to sub- 
mit valuable suggestions to any 
advertising manager. 

And. by suggestions I mean real, 
worth-while, substantial ideas 
about printed matter, sales cam- 
paigns, ete. In fact, they are do- 
ing for their clients who use 
direct-by-mail advertising just 
what our best advertising agencies 
are doing for magazine adver- 
tisers. In a word, they co-operate 
in a whole-hearted way and do not 
hesitate to go that vital, necessary 
“second mile” with the customer. 

When they, in their own fine- 
tooth-comb work, discover a pros- 
pective customer, they establish 
their ability by submitting letters 
from firms previously served. 
This done, and the prospect being 
satisfied with the firm’s ability, a 
conference is arranged with the 
sales and advertising executives 
of the business. 

The printing company sends one 
or two able men, who ask and an- 
swer questions, get facts, help for- 
mulate policies, and later, submit 
a complete set of mailing folders, 
including copy, layouts, photos, for 
the O. K. or criticism of the man 
in charge. 

They’re doing this every week; 
have dozens of live-wire concerns 
on their list. One of the most 
capable advertising managers I 
know is a subscriber to this val- 
uable advisory service, and gets 
many helpful pointers from these 


men who view his business from 
a distance, as it were. 

They have the advantage of 
perspective, as it were, and this 
advertising manager has told me 
that important links in his cam- 
paigns have in many cases been 
strengthened, and in not a few, 
suggested and originated by these 
very men. 

All advertising managers who 
are informed about the real funda- 
mentals of their jobs know such 
firms as I have described, and all 
advertising managers need just 
such a service if they issue print- 
ed matter. 

But now, with such co-operation 
to be had for the asking—the mat- 
ter of accepting and submitting 
suggestions being left entirely up 
to the advertising man—imagine 
the mental caliber and picayune 
character of the man who refuses 
such a service because, to say it in 
his own words, “I want all the 
credit myself.” 

A certain advertising manager 
was approached by a representa- 
tive of the company I have men- 
tioned, and opportunity was solic- 
ited to present tangible ideas 
which were designed to improve 
the advertising and increase the 
business of the concern. 

The proposition came to him in 
a letter. 

Immediately he dictated a reply, 
which, as nearly as I remember, 
was about like this: 


“Your letter received. I have no 
doubt but that a firm which incorporates 
within itself the combined experience of 
so many wide-awake advertising men, 
could be of assistance to our people 
and make many valuable suggestions as 
to how we might improve our adver- 
tising and get more results, etc. 

“But under no condit'ons will I con- 
sider your proposit'on, because we are 
getting along pretty well as we are 
going on, and anyway, I want all the 
glory of whatever success our cam- 
paigns may enjoy, myself. I don’t want 
to share it with anybody.” 


Now what do you think of a 
pinheaded policy of that kind? 
That fellow isn’t even a good 
clerk; and he is a million miles 
from being an advertising execu- 
tive. 

Any advertising manager knows 
that he is responsible for his de- 
partment, and its products in the 
shape of ideas, printed matter, 
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etc. What kind of a man can he 
|e who refuses gratis assistance of 
tiis high character on the basis 
tiat it will detract from -his 
credit? 

That brings us to a frank con- 
-ideration of the real work of the 
_dvertising manager of to-day 

and when I say advertising man- 
ger, 1 mean the advertising man- 
ger of manufactur:ng concerns, 
articularly). 

Is he employed to sit at a desk 
ll day to draught printed matter, 
vrite copy, draw up rough lay- 
wuts, work out details with print- 
rs, supervise a lot of clerical de- 
ail—or is he a more valuable 
nan if he invite the staunchest co- 
iperation of people who make a 
pecialty of doing the things he 
wants done? 

Isn’t the down-to-date advertis- 
ng manager primarily a man who 
nust have a fundamental knowl- 
edge of all the processes and de- 
‘ails of his work, but a man who 
has brains, grasp, and capacity 
enough to sublet most of his work, 
and by enlisting others who really 
know more about the details than 
he can himself thus get more 
work done, and done better. 

A young man of my acquaint- 
ance was once employed by one 
of the foremost advertising man- 
agers in the United States. The 
young man succeeded in excellent 
shape in the work assigned to 
him. He prepared a series of mail- 
ing folders, and by co-operating 
with a progressive printing organ- 
ization, produced mailing folders 
which got excellent results. 

He was making such strides in 
his work that the advertising man- 
ager himself was asked one day, 
how it was that he gave this 
young man such free rein. “Aren’t 
you afraid he'll get your job?” 

The advertising manager was a 
man of experience and ability. He 
thought a minute, and made an 
answer which summed up all the 
reasons why busy advertising 
managers -should freely enlist the 
co-operation of men and concerns 
who can help them. 

“No,” he answered, “I want the 
young man to do his very best, 
just as he has been doing. The 
better his work the more credit 
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I get, because I selected him and I 
superintend him.” 
ee ee 


KNOWING WHERE YOU ARE AT 


To a good many men, advertising is 
still a jump in the dark. They real- 
ize in a vague way that it is accom- 
plishing something for them, but just 
how, when, and where, they cannot tell 
definitely. 

Still, they keep at it—sometimes be- 
cause it is the policy of the house, and 
other times because they know that 
those who have cast their bread upon 
the advertising waters have had it re- 
turned to them buttered. 

This is probably more true of large 
publicity campaigns than it is of ad- 
vertising, in which an immediate sale 
is the object. It has to be. 

For instance, in an organization like 
ours, it is not possible for us to know 
what our national advertising is doing 
for us. 

We know, however, that for every 
dollar we spend in a good farm paper, 
the dealer in whose territory the read- 
ers of that paper reside has an easier 
time selling our machines than if we 
did not precede his contract with our 
extensive educational advertising. 

But with our local advertising, that 
is, the advertising done by our general 
agencies, it is possible for us to know 
almost at any time precisely where we 
stand. 

When we inaugurated our present 
system, we were not sure how closely 
the results could be checked up, but 
for two successive years, G. B. Greene 
of Birmingham, Alabama, has proved 
that, with the proper clerical work, the 
outcome of our advertising can be 
known to a dot, not only block by 
block, but machine by machine.—‘Har- 
vester World,” International Harvester 
Company, Chicago. 

A SS 


ADVERTISING DATA INDISPEN- 
SABLE 





So great is the scope of advertisin 
and so numerous are its demands an 
benefits that it would be impossible in 
any number of books to solve the many 
and perplexing problems that arise in 
the buying, selling and distribution of 
advertising. 

No phase of modern business re- 
quires so keen and individual an analy- 
sis as does the subject of advertising. 
In nearly every other line of business 
a mistake can be rectified before there 
is a total loss. An advertising loss is a 
dead loss. If an advertising investment 
does not bring results, there is no sal- 
vage. It must be charged up to experi- 
ence.—A. P. Johnson, in “Library of 
Advertising.” 





OR TO BE A GOOD ADVERTISER 


To be a good salesman it is necessar 
to know your proposition from one en 
to another. ou have got to know it 
like a young mother knows baby talk. 
—‘Hotpoints,” Pacific Electric Heating 
Company, Ontario, Cal. 
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UNDER THE ROADSIDE 
ELM 

MEDITATIONS ABOUT ADVERTISING 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS SUPER- 
INDUCED BY THE SOOTHING SHADE 
DURING VACATION DAYS — BIG 
MONEY HAS ITS DRAWBACKS— 
FROG STORY INSTEAD OF FISH— 
BELATED NEWS; THE EFFECTS OF 
.DATA—TAFFY THAT KILLS 


By Benj. H. Jefferson, 
Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy, 
hicago. 

OF THE THREE TENS 

I have a friend who states the 
matter in this clear and succinct 
manner: 

There are three grades of in- 
come and every advertising man 
who is working to achieve one or 
the other should consider what 
each income would mean. 

The first $10,000 a year means 
a good home; good food and 
clothing; a well-earned vacation; 
a good school education for the 
children; ya fair life insurance 
fund ; all the good books one can 
read; membership in one good 
club "and, with all, a frugal out- 
look upon life. 

An income of the second $10,- 
000, i. €., an income of $20,000 a 
year, means a little more elab- 
orate home; more leisure (which 
is a questionable benefit) ; invest- 
ments (pleasure and care com- 
bined) ; more social dut’es (very 
hard work); private schools for 
the children and greater oppor- 
tunity for travel which is some- 
what offset by a falling away in 
capacity to enjoy simple, inex- 
pensive things. 

The third $10,000, whi'ch in- 
cludes all incomes of $30,000 and 
over, means a large house (a 
woman killer); or life in a fash- 
ionable hotel (sure ruin of the 
family); endless leisure (which 
only a philosopher can bear up 
under); more food and clothing 
(most depressing even to think 
of); membership in numerous 
clubs (all -superfluous except 


one); a host of parasites; prob- 
ably an attack of the itch to found 
an estate so that the children 
might forever be above the neces- 
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sity of labor, which would, in 
turn, automatically relegate them 
to the ranks of the weak ‘and un 
fit. 

In summing up, my friend 
places the real value of the things 
that the three grades of income 
represent, about as follows: 
Piset @TAde: .....55 004 85 per cent 
Second grade -10 per cent 
PREG BTAGE x6 5.0625%% 5 per cent 

Without denying the gladsome 
feeling of getting drunk with 
success or power, I believe thes« 
figures are pretty nearly correct 
So on a warm day, especially, ii 
it is twice as hard for us to make 
the second $10,000 as it is the 
first, we may say to ourselves, 
“Alas! after I have got it, it will 
not buy anything like as much 
for me as the first $10,000.” 

As for the third $10,000 a year 
it will buy so little that some men 
might be foolish enough to think 
that even ien extra years of good 
health and contented spirit were 
better. 

OF THE INTELLIGENT FROG 

Morton, the homespun, who 
rows for me, baited the hook with 
a frog and tied the end to the 
neck of an empty beer bottle. It 
was getting very hot and the lake 
was like a mirror, so, after toss- 
ing the bottle overboard, we 
rowed ashore. There we threw 
ourselves under a great leaning 
sycamore. 

“When a bass takes the frog,” 
Morton stated, “the bottle will 
assume a perpendicular position. 
We will then row out and secure 
the fish.” 

This was Morton’s own idea, so 
we dreamed away the lazy hours 
glancing out to where the pros- 
trate bottle lay and talking now 
and then of Edison, another great 
inventor. 

But the bottle floated motion- 
less all the long afternoon. At 
sundown we rowed out to it. 
There was the frog sitting on 
the bottle. éf 
OF THE NECESSITY OF A_ DAILY 

PAPER 

Every shield has two sides: 
every proposition must remain 
forever a question. Even when 
the overwhelming majority re- 
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ives that a thing is so, we have 

subconscious feeling that God 

; on the side of the minority. 

When ‘Thoreau said he had 
ead to-day’s paper last year with 
vords to the effect that it con- 
uined an account of a man run- 
ing away with another man’s 
vife, of the man who had been 
urt on the railroad and a story 
bout a fire—oh, yes, he had read 
t—l thought perhaps that he 
lone might be quoted as voting 
no” to the question, “Is the 
aily paper a necessity?” 

But the other day as I was 
eaving the Academy, a 
rirl’s school, modern to the last 
legree and highly successful, I 
rethought me to ask what news- 
vaper they read. 

“None,” said the little sister 
hat they call the Cricket. 

“How do you keep informed?” 

asked. 

“Oh, very easily, on important 
hings.” 

“Well,” I ventured, “how, for 
nstance, did you learn about the 





San Francisco earthquake?” 


“Ah,” smiled the Cricket, 
“there’s a splendid account of that 
in our new physical geography.” 

OF THE LOST ASSISTANT 

One of the best and most co:- 
scientious assistants we ever had 
in our advertising department 
met with such a melancholy fate 
that a brief account of it may 
prove a warning to others. 

When he came to work he 
brought a letter saying he was 
especially good on detail. Later 
he assured me with his own lips 
that he was good on detail. I 
should have guessed then what 
might happen and taken steps to 
prevent the catastrophe. 

But my attention was directed 
elsewhere and so the unhappy 
youth was allowed to proceed. 

He had a small office about ten 
feet square, containing a desk, 
table, chair and a stand of draw- 
ers. Some fellow says that we 
only notice things that are sud- 
den and I myself believe if we 
could drown gradually enough we 
wouldn’t pay any attention to it. 
Anyway, I went in and out of his 














There are two elements of an Advertised proposi- 
tion which must be right if success is to be achieved: 


The Plan—The Copy 


The plan is the wagon—the copy the horse. 


A perfect plan, and virile, snappy teasing copy, which like a vig- 
orous, enduring roadster, keeps the wheels moving merrily along. 


You can have both—and you need nothing less. 


Ob! See Wilson! 


If your business is not as vigorous as it should be, perhaps not the business 
but your copy, plan (or scheme) is wrong, antiquated, not simple enough, or 
out of line with the “least resistance’ methods of the public. 

Copy, in ads. first, and in follow-up, second, down to the last period, is the 
thing that puts LIFE and VIGOR into the business. 


Copy Needs a Whip— The Whip is Thought 


Thought, appl'ed to your proposition, will not injure it and might change its 
very face and figure to the practical advantage of your balance at the bank. 
Write for our Reference Pocket Guide. It tells you what you want to know; 
you will keep it as long as it holds together. 


Correspondence invited 


O. C. Wilson Advertising Company 


Suite 518 160 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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office daily and never noticed 
what was going on until the ter- 
rible finish. 

I had been away about a week 
and when I came back all was 
quiet in the office of the assistant. 
I called. No answer, so I went 
in to find out what was the mat- 
ter. Then I observed for the 
first time that the desk, drawers, 
the chair, the floor, in fact, every- 
thing, was submerged by piles of 
all sorts of samples. There were 
great heaps of pamphlets contain- 
ing samples of cover papers, 
scores of lithographed posters, 
samples of signs, samples of inks, 
pens and pencils, a collection of 
advertising novelties, including 
even clocks and watches, twenty 
brands of mucilage and paste— 
such a collection! And, deep 
down in the midst of all this de- 
tail, all this junk he was saving 
so faithfully to have ready if 
anybody should ever ask for it, 
completely buried, we found the 
body of my assistant. It was too 
late to save him. Life was quite 
extinct. Next day we removed 
from his office three large wagon- 
loads of what he called “data.” 


OF THE LOVE OF CRITICISM 


The Job Mortality among ad- 
vertising managers is very great. 
High up in the list of things 
that causes resignation and dis- 
missals we must place criticism. 
The work of an advertising man 
is an open book and it is hard to 
conceive of anyone so destitute in 
spirit that he cannot criticise the 
work of the advertising man. 

So let us consider for a mo- 
ment the possibility of learning 
to love criticism instead of ab- 
horring it. Of course, I know 
that all advertising managers will 
say at once: “I do love intelli- 
gent criticism,” which, freely 
translated, means they love the 
plaudits of the multitude. 

There is no intelligent criticism 
of our work except that whicli 
praises it in the highest terms. 
Sop if need be, we will amend 
the problem to an endeavor to 
love unintelligent cr‘ticism, which 
will probably consist of some 
very well-merited strictures upon 
our output. 


Maeterlinck tells us that in 
time man will learn to welcome 
death and he points out the many 
beautiful features of the Last 
Sleep. Following the Belgian’s 
method, let us observe one or two 
of the admirable characteristics oi 
criticism. 

Ten to one it is more sincere 
than praise. There is usually 
something in it even when it is 
the chatter of a politician, for he 
may have heard it on the street 
and it may be a fair reflection of 
public opinion. 

An advertising man’s value de- 
pends very greatly upon his being 
opportune. By ‘courting criticism 
he can keep right up to the minute 
instead of incurring the danger 
of repeating things which have 
proved successful in the past, but 
which ‘have lost present-day po- 
tency. 

A beginning can be made by 
tolerating criticism. When we 
get so we can hear our work con- 
demned mildly, then we can court 
something stronger. If we have 
good luck we can draw out some 
brutal facts. Then we are on the 
threshold of the last stage—to 
love criticism. 

Do not understand by this that 
an advertising man must agree 
with the ideas of the incompetent 
or that he should alter his work 
when he knows that the altera- 
tion would be for the worse. But 
if his best friends will not depre- 
cate his work they will, one and 
all, reveal the things that they 
admire in competing advertise- 
ments. Where these things tower 
above his own productions most 
effective criticism is revealed. 


—_—_—__+20+—___—__ 


THE NEGLECTED EMOTIONS 





Much advertising fails to get at the 
feelings and emotions, the instincts and 
sentiments. It must not only convince 
the public that they ought to act, but 
it must present its proposition so that it 
will make them want to act. 

We are late in reaching the pew, but 
early at the bleachers. We put off 
wr'ting to cousins and aunts, ut the 
fiancée is answered by “return mail.” 
The dictates of reason may be resisted, 
but not the promptings of sentiment 
and emotions. 

We put off the things we know we 
ought to do, but not the things we want 
to do.—Walter Dill Scott, in “Influenc- 
ing Men In Business.” 
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SIDING IN WITH THE DOC- 
TOR 





1S OPINION GOES FOR LAW WITH 
MANY OF HIS PATIENTS, AND HIS 
RECOMMENDATIONS PASS QUICKLY 
INTO SALES—-MEDICAL PAPERS 
COME TO HIM WITH FRESH IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT HIS PROFES- 
SION, AND HE MUST READ TO 
KEEP UP TO DATE 





By A, D. McTighe. 


For the past hundred years the 
octor has held a position in the 
ommunity which has made him 
he central figure in his section. 
fany are the reasons for his high 
osition, and yet he is democrat- 
c, pleasant to talk to, and a 
iriend. 

Give the doctor due considera- 
‘ion in making up your advertis- 
ng campaign, and you will find 
that the sales which he can create 
are almost beyond belief. 

Why is the doctor given this 
high position? Life is the dearest 
of all our possessions. The doc- 
ior is the rock upon whom most 
families place their confidence in 
time of sickness. Sickness means 
heavy expense, and no one de- 
lights in unlooked-for expense. 
Cherefore, we see the well man 
make a visit to the doctor once in 
about every six months just for 
peace of mind and for advice as 
to his mode of living, clothing, 
food, etc. 

A physician’s advice on proper 
diet, method of living, clothing, 
ventilation and a thousand other 
things are sought daily and strict- 
ly adhered to. Past experience 
has taught people that the doctor 
does not recommend what he 
does not know about. 

When his advice is sought, 
would it prove profitable to have 
him recommend your goods, or 
f he doesn’t know your wares, but 
loes know your competitor’s, is 
this an advantage to you? Sure- 
ly his knowledge of an article is 
ilong scientific lines, and they 
should be, because he is constant- 
v looking for the benefit to be 
lerived. If your goods cannot 


stand the test, my advice is to 
keep your advertising as far 
away from the doctor's eyes as 
possible. 

Medical papers of the right sort 
have one of the loftiest and most 
responsible missions of any pub- 
lications published. They treat 
with life and death and the meth- 
ods of prolonging life in a scien- 
tific method, based on facts. 

Of course, they are only sub- 
scribed to by physicians, who 
have spent years in studying the 
human anatomy, but they carry 
the word of health to the entire 
universe, not shouting it to the 
public in blazen lines, but going 
to the man who keeps the com- 
munity from running into dangers 
which in themselves may . be 
slight, but whose results may 
prove more serious if profession- 
al advice is not sought. 

When a man leaves his college 
he is as thoroughly trained in 
medicine and surgery as is pos- 
sible at the time, but after leav- 
ing college his knowledge is not 
complete, as new methods of 
treatment, diagnosis, etc., are be- 
ing practiced with great success 
almost daily. 

The medical profession can 
be likened to a brotherhood, and 
the medical papers carry to this 
brotherhood new discoveries, all 
this for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large. 

Dr. Blank’s new method in a 
case is sent to his medical papers 
in detail, as he wants his contem- 
poraries to have the knowledge 
at hand in a similar case. In 
other words, medical papers are 
the Bible of the doctor. 

The advertising pages are free 
from guile, fakirs, swindlers, 
high-handed crooked finances and 
patent medicines of unlimited 
healing powers. 

Papers that have the support 
and co-operation of their sub- 
scribers are usually profitable me- 
diums for manufacturers to use 
in their advertising campaigns. 

Have you ever tested the value 
of medical papers’ advertising 
pages? 

Would it interest you to know 
that the secret of many large 
firms’ success lies in carefully pre- 








pared copy direct to the physi- 
cians through their own papers 
with the goods to back their 
statements. 

The first requisite of a good 
medical paper is authoritative ed- 
itorials, not written on theory, but 
on practical experience. Second, 
are the editorials written by men 
in active practice or just book 
students? When you find a med- 
ical paper with authoritative ed- 
itorials, written by men in active 
practice, you can make up your 
mind that there is stability in 
that sort of a paper’s circulation. 

Have you ever passed a doctor’s 
house and seen the paper man 
take away the waste papers and 
magazines, so torn that you can 
hardly recognize them? And 
then did you ever ask yourself, 
“Why, it’s funny I never see any 
medical papers thrown away, al- 
though the postman tells me he 
delivers one or two to Doctor 
Blank every month?” 

Do not stop here. Go a little 
further, and figure it out why you 
never see them thrown away, and 
if it is a little too warm, I will 
tell you. They are kept for ref- 
erence. Now. does this mean any- 
thing to you? Think of the last- 
ing value of your advertisement 
and when the doctor sees it every 
month and also when referring 
to a past numbers, is it any wonder 
you notice an increase in the right 
side of your sales ledger? If ad- 
vertising is to be made a profita- 
ble means of disposing of you 
goods, your advertising list should 
contain the papers that reach the 
doctors directly, economically 
and effectively. If you do not 
know which ones do, your agent 
can tell you, or if vou have no 
agent, nerhaos Printers’ INK will 
be glad to furnish you with this 
information. 


———_~+o+— —— 


STREET CAR ADS CELEBRATE 





During July all the advert'sing cards 
in the Broadway cars in New York 
City have been exactly alike in color, 
made up of stripes of red, white and 
blue, occupying five inches at the top 
of each card, with all of the advertising 
matter in black below them, the effect 
being that of a red, white and blue 
ribbon five inches wide, running the 
entire length of the cars on both sides. 
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USING NEWSPAPERS _ TC 
REACH THE MERCHANT 

BIG WHOLESALER BUYS STOCK AT 
RECEIVER'S SALE, WHICH MUST | 
SOLD WHILE SEASONABLE— N 
TIME TO SEND TRAVELING SALE 
MEN TO THE TRADE, SO ADVERTISI 


IN BIG LIST OF NEWSPAPE! 
THROUGHOUT THE WEST AN 
DRAWS A_ VERITABLE “BARGAI 


CROWD” OF DRY-GOODS BUYERS 


By H, H. Smith. 


When a staid wholesale house 
which has been accustomed to 
having the picture of its six-story 
building in the trade papers and 
selling its goods by traveling men 
takes space in daily papers cover- 
ing half the continent merely to 
reach the retail merchant, it indi- 
cates a breaking down of well- 
established traditions. 

A St. Paul wholesale dry-goods 
firm has recently broken away 
from the accustomed way of do- 
ing things and has not only used 
daily papers to advertise a special 
sale of seasonable goods but 
smashed another tradition and 
printed the prices of the goods 
in the ad, 

“I argued that the prices were 
the important thing,” said Leavitt 
Corning, of the Corning Agency, 
which handled the account for 
Lindeke, Warner & Sons, the job- 
bers. “If a housekeeper wants to 
know what she will have to pay 
tor towels at a special sale at a 
retail store here in the city, so 
do the merchants over the North- 
west want to know what they 
will have to pay for these goods 
from the jobbers.” 

Four column announcements in 
forty-three papers from San Fran- 
cisco to Denver and Seattle told 
the retail merchants of the ter- 
ritory just what they would have 
to pay for dry goods. The stock 
of a bankrupt concern in Min- 
neapolis had been purchased cheap 
at the receiver’s sale, and was 
marked for rapid sale by the St 
Paul buyers. It was necessars 
that these seasonable goods should 
be sold this year, and the daily 
papers were used to get buyers 
to the store. 
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There was no time 
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trance of his great show, 





w the traveling men to see the 
‘gular customers. 

The sale opened June 5 and in 
lace of the 500 buyers the head 
f the house expected the first 
iy, nearly 800 were registered. 
hey came in teams from all the 
irger cities of the West. 

On the strength of the adver- 
sements one firm wired it would 
ike all the hose offered at the 
gure named. Nothing was sold, 
owever, except on the floor of 
ne house, as the firm wanted to 


ive all their regular customers a | 


hance at the bargains. 


Most of the goods were priced | 


inder the actual cost from the 
ill and the sale created a near 
ensation throughout the North- 
vest, other wholesalers hurriedly 
uarking down goods in an effort 
o get some of the trade which 
vas passing their doors. 
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A RESPONSIVE CHORD 





Brooktyn, July 10, 1911. 
litor ¢f Printers’ Ink: 

“i. J.” has struck a responsive 
hord in my consciousness. His state- 
nents are the very thoughts that have 
een surging up in my mind for some 
Ime, 

Although an advertisement writer is 
ngaged for his ability, there are some 
people, so worldly wise and egotistical 
that they feel that everything not done 
hy themselves is not right and ought to 
ve changed for that reason. 

I remember a case of a young adver- 
t sing manager who “killed” a series 
'f good advertisements and when ques- 
tioned privately admitted that he did it 
to show the firm that he knew his 
yusiness. 

I desire to compliment “H. V. J.,” 
vuut am sorry to see that he did not 
tave the courage to come out in his 
wn ‘dentity. 

Harry S. Horn. 


i 
IIUMANIZING YOUR 
TION 


PROPOSI- 





P. T. Barnum used to sit at the en- 


ould shake hands with him when they 
vent in, and your country crossroads 


merchant who knows everybody by his 


first name and lets the local’ cracker- 
arrel club settle the questions of the 
ation reund his store stove is a good 
leal wiser than these modern merchan- 
| sers who have departmentized and or- 
vanized and systematized until the pur- 
hasing public feels as if it were being 


run through a machine.—Morris Eisen- | 
Manufacturing Com- 


tadt, Eisenstadt 
any, St. Louis. 


so everybody | 
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Do You Want 


Halftones 


THat ARE Clean i 





































Cuts | 
tose Accurate 


Service 
WHICH IS Prompt? 


Then you should send your 


work to the 


Peerless 


Engraving Co. 


147 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


Drop us a postal or phone 







for our representative, and let 
him prove our ability to handle 


your business. Telephone— 


Chelsea, 5088. 
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Fundamen- t is easier to ask 
tal questions than to 


be a prophet, and 
Questions sometimes it is 


just as useful. In considering the 
future of advertising instead of 
making prophecies it may be well 
to consider a few questions: 


1. 

Will the advertising agency develop 
in the direction of selling organizations 
working direct with the dealer to es- 
tablish distribution and foster a more 
efficient handling of advertised goods? 
Or will it avoid that responsibility? 


2. 
Will the anit | agency tend to 
take more responsibility for the har- 
monious conduct of the advertiser’s ad- 
vertising department, or will the adver- 
tising department develop more original 
jurisdiction and final responsibility, 
and which would be best for the busi- 
ness advertised? 


3. 

Will the basis of the advertising 
agency’s compensation continue to be 
a commission on the total volume of 
money spent in advertising, or will it 
tend to be an agreed sum based on 
the estimated value of the service ren- 
dered? 


4. 

Will publications continue to gran: 
equal 
agencies, regardless of their differir 
merits in the development of advert 
ing business, or will they seek to pla 
a premium on constructive imaginatic 
quality competition and sound financi:] 
arrangements? 


Will publications come to care less 
for merely large circulations and mo-e 
for a definite quality which can be usd 
by certain advertisers more advantage- 
ously and by certain other advertisers 
hardly at all? ‘ 


Will advertisers grow more deter- 
mined to give preference to such pub- 
lications as give acceptable proof of 
cla‘med circulation? 


Will advertisers put a premium on 
clean publications by giving prefer- 
ence to such as exclude objectionable 
advertisements? 


8 
Will the publisher accept more and 
more responsibil ty for the character 
of advertising —« to his columns? 


Who should take the initiative in 
fostering legislation to curb dishonest 
advertising, and eel 


Will the advertising message itself 
come to be considered of greater im- 
portance than at present, and its eff- 
cient preparation remunerated accord- 
ingly, or will copy be regarded as sec- 
ondary to executive operations? 


Will advertising grow more informa- 
tive, or will it try to develop short 
cuts to action through offering ready- 
made conclusions? 


12. 
Will commercial art gravitate toward 
the literal or the figurative? 
Will newspapers grow larger or spe- 
sialize and charge higher rates and en- 
courage smaller spaces? 


14. 

Will newspapers develop the co- 
operative spirit or further emphas‘ze 
the spirit of every fellow for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost? 


Will the advertising manager increase 
in the direction of shouldering execu- 
tive responsibility in the business with 
which he is connected, or will he be- 
come a professional expert apart from 
the business, or w 


16. 
In what way will advertising in- 
crease its efficiency most conspjcu- 
ously within the next ten years? 


17. 

Is advertising drawing to its ranks 
an increasingly efficient type of man, 
such 2s formerly preferred other voca- 
tions? 


18. 

What are the five biggest drawbacks 
to efficient advertising which intelli- 
gent effort might tend to obviate? 

Most of the new things that 
will develop in the field of adver- 
tising within the next ten years 


commissions to all advertisin~ 
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will doubtless bear a direct rela- 
tin to the questions here cata- 
lo:ued. Advertising men who tug 
at fundamentals recognize the im- 
portance of considering these 
. ngs, in spite of the fact that the 

ext issue” is going to press and 
is dementia for action on things 
of more immediate concern. 


There are at the 

A Far- present time 
Reaching about fifty cities 
Movement and towns in the 


United States 
that are making an organized ef- 
fort to “boost” their communities 
through advertising and co-opeta- 
tive methods. The results already 
ncted are in almost every case suf- 
ficient to assure the continuance 
o: the effort, and also to inspire 
other communities to take up sim- 
ilar plans. 

The actual working together of 
all classes of business men and 
citizens in general for the good ot 
their community is the concrete 
expression of many an idealist’s 
dream. It is an idea for which 
the whole country seems ripe, and 
for this reason it is spreading 
rapidly. 

It is interesting to consider 
what developments another decade 
will bring forth in anyone com- 
munity; but when the aggregate 
number of cities and towns now 
being put on an “efficiency basis” 
as regards civic co-operation is 
considered it affords much food 
for thought. But it is in the pos- 
sible, and manifestly probable, 
spread of the movement, and the 
utter lack of reasons why it 
should not spread, that the most 
prolific suggestiveness is found 
Nor is the picture an unpleasant 
one—that of thousands of cities 
and towns and districts waking 
up and proclaiming to themselves 
and to the world at large the op- 
portunities that await develop- 
ment and successful expression 
through community co-operation. 

Wherever there is a man who 
sees the manifest advantage of 
such plans for his own communi- 
ty, and others to say “Let’s do 
something like that here,” there is 
the sufficient seed for a larger 
yield of the new community spirit. 


It is especially hopeful that ad- 
vertising clubs are in many places: 
identifying themselves with the 
community boosting movement. 
This serves the double purpose of 
bringing advertising men together 
in a cause that is really common 
to all, and at the same time gives. 
the community spirit the benefit of 
those ideas for promotion of pub- 
lic interest which are supposed to 
be the peculiar product of those 
who give studious and practical 
thought to the principles of ad- 
vertising. 





A man who has 


The Cards Watched the de- 
on the velopment of ad- 
Table vertising with 


more than usual interest for a 
great many years was recently 
asked, “What do you consider the 
dominant spirit of advertising 
circles to-day?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
he replied, “The spirit of digging 
down aiter the actual facts—get- 
ting 2ll the cards on the table, face 
up.’ 

He went on to illustrate this: 
by citing the newer policies of 
circulation analysis, open books, 
sworn statements, guaranteed cir- 
culation with cash rebates, plain 
net figures and the disposition of 
publishers to give them and of 
advertisers to require them; then 
the keying of inquiries, compar- 
ing new business with advertising 
expense. close classifications of 
prospects; tests of different kinds 
of copy; keeping records of things 
once thought to be out of the 
reach of records; making every 
tub of expense stand on its own 
bottom and the “show-me” policy 
generally. And from such evi- 
dences, no less than from the 
common conversation, he deduced 
his decision as to the dominant 
spirit of the age in advertising. 

Such a spirit is plainly evident, 
whether it be the dominant spirit 
or not; and such a spirit tends to 
increase by its own momentum. 
With this in mind it is not diffi- 
cult to see somewhat of the direc- 
tion in which things are moving. 
Fortunate is the man who recog- 
nizes that the day of looking facts 
in the face has come, and wha 





plans his business to move with 
the current of the times. 

But all known precedents would 
fail if it should happen that this 
attitude is not sometimes overdone 
to the point of misjudgment if not 
absurdity. It is possible to know 
the chemical analysis of a rose 
and yet spoil the real meaning and 
beauty of the rose in the relent- 
less process of finding out. 





PrinTERS’ INK Says: 

The part of advertising that the 
public sees is the part that does the 
business. 





Growth in The aogeton, ; 
frequently aske 
Three ow ‘many 
Dimensions yore newspapers 
and magazines are there now than 
there used to be. ‘The statistics 
are interesting. The number of 
publications in the United States 
at different periods are as follows: 


YEAR. PUBLICATIONS. 
ADL, 00n8'0.00. 09 0.6.0:6404:0:00,08 5,203 
SEE Sous b460b00d 46000508 6, 056 
a SESPOORE TEE Teer er Cee 8/129 
| | Perr errr rr cooce 10,367 
SE nup'ewdewe 650008048499 14,160 
DERE Gakewss be owen tneeene 18,536 
SS sade essbeersneeeeeve 19,760 
i, cite sue suadsaee eee 20,879 
ES Se etne aca eus ever enes 22,326 
© LES Seat eR ee 24,235 


But the increase in numbers is 
not the only direction in which 
publications have grown. In look- 
ing over a list of prominent pub- 
lications showing comparative cir- 
culations at different periods it is 
observed that in many typical 
cases the present circulations are 
from three to ten times what they 
were two or three decades ago. 

Still another evidence of growth 
is to be found in the increased 
size of various publications—the 
increased number of pages or 
agate lines devoted to advertising. 

The chief interest in such com- 
parisons is found in the perspec- 
tive they give on the publishing 
industry, and commensurate there- 
with, the development of advertis- 
ing. 

There are those who are to-day 
talking of the limit having been 
practically reached in the expedi- 
ent size of circulation lists, and 
the volume of advertising that a 
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publication can carry with profit 
to the advertiser. But no doubt 
there was similar talk back in the 
sixties, as they marveled over the 
fact that there were over 5,000 
publications in the United States. 

It 1s even said that Benjami 
Franklin was once reasoned with 
that it would not pay to establis| 
a paper, as there were already two 
in the United States, and the 
country could not support any 
more, 


The growth oi 
advertising dur- 
ing the last tw: 
decades is evi- 
denced by many comparative fig- 
ures. As something like 95 per 
cent of the national advertising is 
placed through agents, the in 
crease of the number of agents 
may be partly indicative of the 
growth of the industry as a 
whole. 

In 1889, the second year Print- 
ERS’ INK was in existence, it 
printed a list of “recognized” 
agents. ‘The total number in the 
United States at that time was 41. 

The latest number given out 
by the A. N. P. A. is 235. This 
is nearly six times the number 
in 1899. 

There are many agents who are 
not yet “recognized” by the pub- 
lishers. The total number, in- 
cluding the recognized and the 
unrecognized, is approximately 


rd 





It Pays 


375. 

But these figures merely hint 
the growth of advertising, since 
it is in the increase in the num- 
ber of accounts and the size of 
accounts of the agents, rather 
than in the number of agents, 
that the real growth of advertis- 
ing is to be found. 

One agency, for instance, which 
for twenty years or more has 
counted but one in the list of 
agents, compares its present num- 
ber of accounts by those of two 
decades ago at the ratio of 1 to 
60. And four of these accounts 
began to advertise with an annual 
appropriation aggregating less 
than $10,000, and now, after a 
few years, aggregate more than 
a million—1oo times as much. 


And thus the growth goes on— 
perhaps hecause advertising pays. 
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Chapter 
Six 


Speaking of 
Anniversaries 


No one likes to feel old. You much 
prefer to feel young. Youth and opti- 
mism go hand in hand. St. Nicholas is 
over 37 years old but is still young as 
ever. St. Nicholas, for that reason (as 
well as others), is welcomed by fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, aunts 
and uncles, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, as well as by the children for 
whom it is edited particularly. 

The value of St. Nicholas to you may 


be greater than you realize. St. Nich- 


olas might make you younger—if you 
will read it. St. Nicholas might in- 
crease your business—if you would ad- 
vertise in it. 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
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EFFICIENCY IN SMALL 
SPACE 





SUCCESS NOT ALWAYS WITH VERY 
BIG SPACE USERS—-MAKING SMALL 
SPACE OF MAXIMUM _  EFFECTIVE- 
NESS—BASED UPON ADDRESS BE- 
FORE CLEVELAND AD CLUB 





By E. W. Palmer, 


Of the Cleveland Window Glass and 
Door Company. 


Several years ago we took on a 
line of paint which we advertised 
in the local newspapers with what 
we considered excellent results. 
The manufacturers of that paint 
wanted to know if the same thing 
couldn’t be done in other cities, 
and I took samples of our copy 
to the man in New York whom 
I considered the best authority, to 
see if he would consider a similar 
campaign on behalf of the manu- 
facturer. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise he told me that we had been 











A CONDENSED BUT EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 


using altogether too much space, 
and were paying more for our re- 
turns than was necessary. He told 
me that better permanent results 
could be secured at a quarter the 
expenditure.- I tried his recipe, 
and the results were astonishing. 


An advertisement is primarily. 


a piece of news, which should be 
interesting, and as easily read as 
the editorial page of the paper in 
which it appears. You would not 
tead very far in an editorial which 
was set up as display, with fancy 
type borders and headlines, nor 
would you remember it. The big 
space with its sensational head- 
lines and heavy price figures 
often suggests that you are de- 
pending upon those features to 
cover up weak points of your 
business. The advertisement that 
is set in a plain type face, pica size 
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or a little larger, without borders 
or distracting figures; in other 
words the announcement that is 
news and is dressed like news, 
will get attention much quicke: 
than one occupying many times 
the space, but set up as display. 

It is not easy to express exactly 
what I mean. It is a question o/ 
focusing the attention upon your 
business, and even if it be hek 
there only for a moment, giving 
a true impression of the kind o: 
a business you are running, an 
what people may expect in deal 
ing with you. 

The great big display frequent), 
gives the impression that you ar 
running your business on an ex- 
travagant basis, that you are de 
pending upon noise to get a hear 
ing, and that the subject matter- 
the actual goods you are adver 
tising—is not worthy to stand 
alone and carry its own weight. 

The small space, neatly and 
soberly dressed, carries an im- 
pression similar to the editoria! 
pages; namely that the matter 
talked about is so important in it- 
self that it doesn’t need heavy 
type and a black border to em 
phasize it. You get your audience 
in the same frame of mind in 
which they. read the editorials; 
serious consideration of your mes 
sage rather than.a standoffish at- 
titude. toward the man who is 
trying to force you into buy'n: 
something. 

You establish the conviction 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston. 
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A SMALL AD THAT OWNS THE PAGE 


that your goods possess so much 
real merit that it isn’t necessary 
to make desperate efforts to get 
people to buy them. 
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Briefly stated, the points of ad- 

antage of the small space are as 
‘ollows: 

It saves time, in the actual writ- 
ng of the copy, time which can 
ve used for other things. 

It saves money, thus reducing 
>xpense. 

It keeps up the public interest 
n your business without any re- 
sort to exaggeration or sensational] 
nethods, or reaching a climax 
‘rom which it is difficult to re- 
reat. 

It is easier to change your copy 
so as to present an entirely new 
dea in every advertisement. 

The attention is concentrated 
ipon one item at a time, not dif- 
‘used and dissipated by a multi- 
ude of things at once. 

More mediums can be afforded, 
ind more people reached; more 
frequent insertions are possible, 
hus reaching them oftener. 

Last, but not least, the use of 
small spaces leads to a closer 
study of the copy. The small ad 
is concentrated. It must be ac- 
curate, interesting and attractive. 
Little lapses from the truth which 
might pass in a broadside un- 
noticed, are detected in the small 


space. 











Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


A home school for young boys in the 
foothills of the beatiful Berkshires. 
Careful preparation to enter sec- 
ondary schools without conditions. 


Parti 

formation aay character 
Athletics and gymnasium under 
careful supervision 


Unnsual health record, due to pure 
air and out-of-door life. Three hours from New 
York. For i fe i 
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SO FAR, SO GOOD 


The first half of 1911 “looks 
good’”’ to The Chicago Record- 
Herald, and reasonably so as to 
its esteemed competitors. Here 
are the figures of gains and 
losses in advertising of all the 
Chicago morning papers as com- 
pared with the first s‘x months 


of 1910: 

Columns 
The Record Herald...Gain 1205 
The Tribune ........ Gain 476 
The Examiner ...... Gain 585 
The Inter Ocean..... Loss 147 


These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an inde- 
pendent audit company. 

In other words. The Record- 
Herald gained in six months 144 
columns more than the combined 
gain of two of its competitors, 
while the third morning paper 
lost 147 columns. What is more, 
advertising in The Record-Herald 
in June, 1911, exceeded the 
amount printed in the paper in 
any previous June in its history, 
and the gain, 261 columns, over 
June, 1910, was greater than in 
any other Chicago morning 
paper. 


THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
Eastern Office: 
710 Times Building, New York 

















address 
L. R. SANFORD 





DECORATIVE BORDER OCCASIONALLY 
HELPS 


Examples of successful national 
advertising along these lines may 
be found in the work of Rogers. 
Peet & Co., Macbeth lamp chim- 
neys, etc. These campaigns have 
been distinguished by no strain- 
ing after effect, no sensational 
copy, and it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that they have 
een successful. 

While I am far from maintain- 








“A Razor-Saver for 
Shavers” is the title 
of a wee circular 
that tells all about a 
new idea for adding 
new joys to self: 
shaving. We will 
send the circular free 
onrequest. ‘You're 
next!’ 


The application of 3- 
in-One will make any 
razor cut easier, bet- 
ter and stay sharp 
longer. It will keep 
any razor edge always 
keen and as smooth 

as velvet. Don’t scoff! Buy 3-in- 

One and try this new idea. 

Big 8 oz. bottle—50 cts.; 3 oz.—25 

cts.; 1 oz—10 cts. All 

stores. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 
and special scientific cir gular. 





3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 
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ing that large spaces are never 
necessary—in fact I know that 
there are many circumstances in 
which a large space seems essen- 
tial for the results desired —I 
am convinced that a great deal 
of money is spent for space 








TOUCHING ON THE “REASON 
WHY” 


We have been taught by_ trad tion 
that man is inherently fogical, that he 
weighs evidence, formulates it into a 
syllogism and then reaches the conclu 
sion on which he bases his action. 

ie more modern conception of man 
is that he is a 
creature who 
rarely reasons at 
all. Indeed, one 
of the greatesi 
students of the 
human mind as- 
sures us that 
most persons 
never perform an 
act of pure rea 
soning, but that 
all their acts are 
the results of 
imitation, habit 
suggestion. or 
some related 
form of thinking 
which is distinct- 
ly below that 
which could _ be 
called rcasoning. 
Our most ‘mpor 
tant acts are per 
formed and our 
most sacred con- 














THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY BUILDS ITS SMALL ADS WITH AN of 
EYE TO THE CHARACTER OF ITS ASSOCIATES ON THE PAGE 


which does not yield a suitable 
return. 

It is a matter of advertising his- 
tory that at one time during its 
existence, the business of John 
Wanamaker received better re- 
sults from a single column or a 
column and a half, than had pre- 
viously been obtained from full 
pages. 

OS 

Des Moines advertising men made 
money on the “safe and sane” Fourth 
celebration which they held at the state 
fair grounds. The attendance was 
5,000. 





ceptions are 
reached by means 
of tne merest 
Ss iggestion. 

Great com- 
manders of men 
are not those who 
are best skilled in 
re-soning with 
their subordir ates. 
Tre greatest in- 
spirers of men 
are not those who 
are most logical 
in presenting 
their truths to the 
multitude. Even 
our greatest de- 
haters are not 
those who are 
most logical in 
presenting the ar- 
guments in favor 
their conten 
tion. 

In moving and 
in inspiring men, 
suggestion is to be considered as in every 
way the equal of logical reasoning, and 
as such is to be made the subject 
of consideration for every man who is 
interested in influencing his fellows. 
While tradition regarded man as wholly 
logical, the modern conception, as < 
ready ‘ntimated, makes him largely a 
creature of suggestion. 

Nevertheless, the whole subiect of 
suggestion has been rendered ridiculous 
and its true value obscured by a group 
of men who with inadequate psycholog- 
ical learning have been presenting sug- 
gestion as the open sesame to success 
in the business world. These teachers 
would ‘lead the business man to assume 
that by su; ggcstion an irresistible hyp- 
notic spell could be utilized in busi 
ness. In some instances correspond 
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ence courses in salesmanship pretend, 
upon the payment of a sum of money, 
to teach any unsophisticated youth how 
to wield this mysterious and superhu- 
man power.—W aster Dill Scott, in “In- 
fluencing Men In Business.” 


_ —+9> ——— 


LOCAL AGENTS REQUIRED 





Oklahoma has passed a law requir- 
ing foreign corporations doing business 
there to be represented by an accred- 
ited agent with headquarters ‘n the cap- 
ital city. Failure to comply with this 
forfeits the right of the foreign cor- 
poration in the state courts. 

Similar laws have been enacted by 
other states, and the problem has been 
solved by the employment of a joint 
gent to represent a large number of 
corporations. 


PUBLICITY OF COTTONSEED 


The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, Dallas, has amended its_by- 
laws so 2s to permit an increase of dues 
for the purpose of raising a fund for 
advertising cottonseed products. It 
spent $2,700 last year, and “should 
have spent $270,000,” according to the 
report of a committee headed by Col. 
J. W. Allison, of Ennis. 


+0 
AND ADVERTISING IS INSUR- 
ANCE 


Good material and workmanship are 
the foundation of success; sales put up 
the side walls; collections form the 
roof, without which every one gets 
soaked the first time it storms.—‘“‘Har- 
vester World,’ International Harvester 
Company, Chicago.” 








Wanted—A Job! 


Through the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the company of which | 
am advertising manager, a change 
in advertising policy and the total 
abolishment of its Advertising 
Department, after August fif- 
teenth I seek a permanent connec- 
tion offering a good future for 
good work—as advertising or 
sales manager, or both, or with a 
smal growing agency. 

RECORD: ‘Two years with the larg- 
est firm of its kind in the world—super- 
vising and directing the work of sales- 
men,. and giving them co-operation by 
direct mail promotion with‘ dealer and 
consumer; a year and a half n the 
general agency field; three years as 
assistant advertising manager of a 
$10,000,000.00 corporation, whose ex- 
penditures for varied forms of adver- 
tising during that period exceeded 
$900,000.00, a substantial part of which 
was spent by my personal d rection; 
three months in my present position, 
as advertising’ manager of a company 
you will know all about just as soon as 
its name is mentioned, and from which 
I have received enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. Mine has been a_ well-rounded 
experience, and a comprehensive train- 
ing from the standpoint of the sales 
manager, advertising agent, and adver- 
tising manager. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Am converdant 
with modern selling and drect mail 
promotion methods—sales stimulus. I 
am a successful buyer of advertising 
merchandise—-engravings, electros, art 
work, window cards, cut-outs, ete. I 
know how to prepare effective printing, 
how to buy it economically, and super- 
vise it so’ that it is delivered right, and 


on time. [ have bought printing to the 
value of a quarter of a million dollars, 
with increased efficiency and with a 
saving exceeding $15,000.00, compared 
with previous prices pad. I know what 
constitutes result-producing copy; un- 
derstand media, and how to buy space, 
ard at what price. And above every- 
thing else, I have vigorous enthusiasm, 
modified by a keen commercial instinct. 


I can work just as well, and happily, 
in Keokuk, Iowa, as in New York. 
am not an expensive man, although the 
work I do is of the standard usually 
assoc ated with a high priced executive. 
I seek a permanent connection with a 
future, rather than immediate salary, 
and desire my ability, earnestness and 
integrity to be put to every test that 
a shrewd manufacturer or manager can 
devise. 


Address “‘A. M.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


My Services 
Will Mean 
Profit to 
Some Firm. 
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In June, 1911, local advertising 
in the 


Lincoln Daily Star 


showed an increase of 8,601 inches 
over June, 1910. 

Our nearest competitor in June, 
1911, showed a decrease of 4,626 
inches over June, 1910. 





DURING THE LAST SIX 
MONTHS 1911 OVER 1910 


The STAR has shown in local ad- 
vertising an increase of 27,769 
inches. 
Our nearest competitor has 
shown a decrease of 3,259 inches. 
This increase is due to but one 
thing alone— 


RESULTS 


The Lincoln Daily Star has a 
larger c'rculation in Lincoln than 
any other newspaper. The Lincoln 
Daily. Star has the largest circula- 
tion in Nebraska of any Nebraska 
newspaper published outside of 
Omaha. 

H. M. Ford, Western Representa- 
tive, 1048 People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago. 

MacQuoid & Tilden, Eastern Rep- 
resentatives, Room 903, Brunswick 
Building, New York City. 











Farmers 


Home Journal 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


S THE BUSINESS paper of 
the Farmers and Stock Men 
of Blue Grass State and ad- 
jacent Southern States. It is 
read, studied and trusted by them 
as a part of and help to their 
business. For over forty years it 
has been their general agricul- 
tural guide and mentor. As its 
columns, both reading and adver- 
tising, are carefully guarded from 
unworthy matter it has the confi- 
dence of its readers to an extent 
rarely equalled by any similar 
publication. This gives an adver- 
tisement in its columns a special 
and peculiar value to the adver- 
t'sers. As its readers are, as a 
rule, well-to-do farmers, they have 
the money to buy what they see 
advertised if they want it. Ad- 
vertising rates are reasonable and 
will be furnished on application. 


Subscription Price $1 per Year 
Sample Copy Free 
Address " 
Farmers Home Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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SHOULD CITIES RUSH INTO 
ADVERTISING? 

NEW ENGLAND IDEA DIFFERENT FROM 
THAT OF WEST — COMMUNITIES 
SHOULD SPEND RESOURCES IN DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND LEAVE PUBLICITY 
TO THE MANUFACTURER—EXTRACT 
FROM ADDRESS TO HOLYOKE BOARD 
OF TRADE 

By George Brewster Gallup, 
Vice-President, Pilgrim Publicity As- 

sociation, Boston. 

The subject of advertising a 
city is being studied carefully. 
Eminent men have differed re- 
garding the method which should 
be pursued by the public-spirited 
citizens of any municipality wish- 
ing to develop rapidly along twen- 
tieth century lines. 

The Western idea has been to 
raise a fund from business men 
and manufacturers and spend it 
in newspapers and magazines tell- 
ing to the world any shining qual- 
ities of the city and its advantages 


| to manufacturers and all enter- 
| prising people. 








The New England idea is dif- 
ferent and begins with an arousal 
of public spirit, developed inten- 
sively until the whole city has 
been changed in spirit. 

In Boston, for example, it was 
perceived that there was great 
need for the development of the 
boosting spirit and in the last two 
years a number of powerful or- 
ganizations have sprung into ex- 
istence as the result of the awak- 
ened public spirit. All of these 
organizations have been infused 
and actuated largely by the spirit 
of modern advertising or publicity 
methods. 

The Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce with nearly 5,0co members, 
in reality the largest organization 
of its kind in the world, has in- 
cluded in all its methods a reason- 
able perception of the advantages 
of the right kind of advertising. 
It has set itself, however, to the 
work of actually improving busi- 
ness conditions as the precedent 
to her publicity. 

As the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has devoted itself to 
practical business and commercial 
problems, so the “1915” organiza- 
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tion, which represents some 1,250 
constituent organizations, has de- 
voted itself to the improvement 
of the moral and social assets, as 
well as the physical development 
of the city. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, an organization of nearly 
500 men engaged in advertising 
pursuits, has given its attention 
more particularly to the question 
of arousing enthusiasm and bring- 
ing forward, after scientific ex- 
amination, facts to justify a great 
optimism regarding the future of 
New England. 

All these organizations, how- 
ever, have worked along the line 
of improving conditions as a nec- 
essary foundation for advertising 
Boston. There has been no at- 
tempt to raise a large fund of 
money to be spent in advertising 
Boston as a desirable city in which 
to do business until very great 
improvements have been carried 


out. 

Through the work of the com- 
mittees connected with these vari- 
ous organizations, who employed 
experts and specialists, a sort of 
general overhauling of all the as- 
sets of the city has been going on 
to reveal deficiencies, and plans 
have been constructed and are 
constantly being brought forward 
for improvement, which, if real- 
ized, will actually make Boston 
within a few years the ideal city 
of the United States and so of 
the world. 

Whenever this result is even 
approximately reached, Boston 

will be in a position to advertise 
its advantages in the leading 
magazines and newspapers in this 
country. Indeed, it will long ere 
that time have been so thoroughly 
advertised that perhaps it will not 
be necessary, because every citi- 
zen will be a walking advertise- 
ment to the city, and the news of 
what has been accomplished will 
have reached practically every 
manufacturer in the land. 

When you can get the best, the 
most desirable, class of working- 
men and can provide them with 
the best and most desirable class 
of manufacturers, your city will 
grow as if by magic. It will be 
the perfected plant for the manu- 


facture of human happiness, which | 
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A Productive Oil and 
Gas Field for 
Advertisers 


IVE tho::sand oil and gas men 
F subscribe to THE Om Anp GAs 

JourNAL for the real news and 
other valuable information it con- 
tains for them. They've got 
money, too. 

It covers the entire oil and gas 
field weekly. Employs no_ sub- 
scription dodges. Accepts legiti- 
mate advertising only. 

Drill into this rich field now by 
securing rates and more informa- 
tion to-day. 


The Oil and Gas Journal 
St. Louis, Mo. 








— e@__5 
BEN ZIGERS 


NINGAVAINID 
- 







A literary magazine of the 
very highest class—a ublication 
that has proven puller’ for 
honest and coaalie products. 

It differs from the ordinary maga- 
zine in that it is more intimately 
in touch with the life and needs of 
its subscribers, 

Its endorsement of your goods or 
proposition will be valu able to you. 
It will be ang to give you this 
backing if what you have to sell is 
worthy of that backing. 


Guaranteed Average Circulation 
75,000 


Further facts and figures will be 
gladly furnished on application. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS 
36-38 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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TOY AEROPLANES AS 
PREMIUMS 


Advertisers and Publishers 
looking for reasonably priced 
“sure-to-take” premiums can 
make no better choice than to 
feature Goff Junior Aeroplanes. 

These miniatures come in fif- 
teen different models and are 
made of various colored cloths, 
strong wood and metal. They 
fly from 100 to 350 feet, by their 
own power and at the will of 
the operator. 

Sample free if you write on 
your business letterhead, stating 
position. 


Goff Aeroplane Co. 


219 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 











Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








{nquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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after all is what a city is made 
for. 

So you see apparently I am ad- 
vocating an unusual course of pro- 
cedure, and for. an advertising 
man it may seem a curious anom- 
aly, especially as this course in- 
volves the expenditure of no 
money at all in advertising in the 
usual channels. But there is an- 
other side to this question. 

We have seen in the new era 
in Boston that, while it is not the 
business of a city to advertise, but 
rather to perfect its plant, it is the 
business of an individual manu- 
facturer and corporation making 
and marketing goods to use this 
new tool of scientific publicity 
to promote the marketing of 
products and it is the individual 
manufacturer who is to be bene- 
fited primarily by a successful ad- 
vertising campaign who should 
spend the money for advertising. 

It is the individual manufac- 
turer who promotes the sale of 
his product over the widest pos- 
sible trade territory under the 
most safe and profitable condi- 
tions, who really enriches the 
city. 

To be successful, however, he 
needs the best possible facilities 
for manufacturing and shipment 
and the best class of workmen, 
free from unreasonable living con- 
ditions. All of these things the 
model or perfected city will pro- 
vide for the manufacturer, who in 
turn being unable to develop his 
business on safe and progressive 
lines, brings back wealth from his 
entire trade territory to be dis- 
tributed in the city, thus enricn- 
ing it. 

lf this theory should prove ac- 
ceptable to the people of Holyoke, 
it is easy to see how an organiza- 
tion like your Board of Trade 
could begin along the lines of the 
least resistance to develop your 
city with the firm purpose of mak- 
ing it one of the finest cities in 
New England and in the world 
in a very short period of time. 

If you should undertake to do 
this it seems to me it would be a 
very good idea to get together a 
group of your most experienced 
advertising men and ask them to 
assist in laying out a plan, based 
upon a careful study of the city’s 
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needs and possibilities. It has 
been found that where organiza- 
tions of advertising men have 
been brought together, they are 
serving a with great 
patriotism and skill. 

So in Holyoke, whether you get 
together your advertising men or 
not, you would be justified and 
could succeed by having a com- 
mittee competent to make a care- 
ful survey of the city, its needs 
and its possible growth, looking 
ahead as much as_ twenty-five 
years in the future. 

This committee would employ 
the most experienced specialists 
in city planning, of whom there 
are a number of able men in this 
country, and lay out plans along 
which lines Holyoke should be 
expected to develop. 

There are some fifty cities in 
the United States which have al- 
ready proceeded to do -this very 
thing and are now developing in- 
telligently along scientific lines of 
growth. The mere adoption of 
such a plan is sufficient to enthuse 
the greater number of your citi- 
zens and arouse them to a high 
state of civic consciousness. 

From a business standpoint, it 
means the saving of enormous 
sums of money by reason of 
greater human efficiency and it 
also means an extraordinary de- 
velopment of taxable valuations, 
more accurately adjusted than has 
heretofore been the case, thus pro- 
viding greatly increased revenue 
for the further development and 
beautification of the city. 

Many sources of information 
are open to any committee you 
might appoint for the purpose of 
investigating this subject. A great 
deal of data’can be obtained from 
the organizations in Boston which 
have been working for a couple 
of years along modern scientific 
lines, but it is safe to say that 
after you had undertaken the 
work of providing the city plan, 
you could get any number of spe- 
cialists to come here and explain 
the details to your citizens. 

You could organize without dif- 
ficulty a great body of citizens 
who would stand back of any 
plan approved by your board of 
trade. You could probably fed- 





Every Department 
Store in Washington, D. 
C., spent more money 
for advertising in 


The 


Evening 
Star”’ 


last week, last month, 
and last year, than in 
all other Washington 
dailies cnmbined. They 


know the results. 














Vacation People Read 
Ads. in Warm Weather 
and Remember them too. 


WHAT HAVE YOU 
TO SELL ? 
FLAT RATE 


35 Cents 
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erate all the organizations in your 
city that stand for improvement 
and bring their enthusiasm to 
bear in realizing the plan. 

All you need apparently is to 
co-ordinate all the activities of all 
your ablest citizens and focus 
them upon some future plan pos- 
sible of achievement. 

In the meantime, your manufac- 
turers, all who are justified in so 
doing, will begin to advertise 
their products scientifically, and 
this advertising, this truth-telling, 
about the good things made in 
Holyoke will tend irresistibly to 
enrich your community beyond all 
that has been dreamed of. 

This may not be the Western 
way of going about the work of 
boosting a city, but it is the con- 
servative Eastern way and I be- 
lieve the most progressive and 
efficient way. 

Most of our American cities 
as plants for the perfection of 
human life and happiness are 
pretty rotten plants. They need to 
be perfected a vast deal before 
they are ready to be advertised. 

So when you have begun to im- 
prove Holyoke scientifically, if you 
can’t wait until the job is finished, 
you may possibly advertise what 
it is to be, and advertising men 
will help you bring about the re- 
sult you aim at. 

EEO 


THE DYNAMIC IDEAS 





Some ideas have much more dynamic 
force than others. The most dynamic 
are those which are the expressions of 
our emotions, our sentiments and our 
instinctive desires. These represent the 
mos: fundamental human interests and 
lead to immediate response.—Walter 
Dill Scott, in “Influencing Men In 
Business.” 
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THE RIGHT BASIS FOR COMMU- 
NITY ADVERTISING 





“What this town needs most,” said 
the eminent publicist, “is a thorough 
cleaning up, about a dozen new br dges 
and a first-class subway system. 

“You are mistaken,” replied the aver- 
age citizen. “What this town needs 
most is a good left- handed pitcher.” 
Chicago. “Record-Herald.” 


tor 
ST. LOUIS TALKS BOSTON 


The St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League devoted its weekly luncheon- 
meeting, July 5, to discussing plans for 
the Boston convention, 








ALL HOLIDAYS ON MONDAY 


Through a prominent trade publica- 
tion, a merchant suggests that all 
holidays throughout the year should 
be held on Monday, claiming that a 
single day offers little chance for rec- 
reation and, considered pract'cally, is 
only a disturber of business conditions; 
therefore, Monday would be the most 
appropriate day of the week. 

The idea is certainly an attempt to 
inake everything fit into business con- 
ditions. They have begun to monkey 
with the calendar in England, where 
the “added daylight” propostion to 
turn the hands of the clock one hour 
backward in summer and forward in 
the fall has won quite a following. 
Well, no harm in making suggestions. 

—_+ e+ 


DR. MUNYON WITH ’FRISCO AD 
MEN 


Dr. James M. Munyon, of Philadel 
phia, was entertained at the weekly 
luncheon of the Advertising Men’s As- 
sociation, of San Francisco, June 21. 
He was introduced as the largest in- 
dividual advertiser :n the country, and 
he stated that he had spent $7,000,000 
in newspaper advertising since he had 
first entered the publicity field. 

He said he believed no man could 
use too large space in newspaper ad 
vertising if he had the right product 
and put the right kind of copy into his 
space. He closed with a strong plea 
for truth in advert’sing, declaring that 
it was absolutely essential for success. 

CO 


ADVERTISER FOR PUBLIC CON- 
TROL OF BIG UTILITIES 





Presdent Vail, of American Tele- 
phone Company, which fs one of the 
largest and most intelligent advertisers, 
says: “I am in favor of control of the 
big utilities, such as telegraph, telephone, 
gas and electrical companies, by the 
people. .I should advocate a board of 
cemmissioners elected by the _ people 
themselves, which should decide upon 
all judicial questions perta’ning to those 
corporations. 

“Public control by permanent com- 
missioners has come to stay. 

Se aad 


HARVESTER’S BIG 
MARKET 


FOREIGN 


If foreign agricultural conditions 
continue as good as they are at pres- 
ent, the foreign trade this year of the 
International Harvester Company, wil! 
be the largest ever recorded. Its sales 
at present are running at rate 6f $40,- 
000,000 a year. This compares with 
actual sales last year of slightly more 
than $34,000,000. 
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DRAGON ’EM OUT OF BED 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, have 
shipped 10,000 alarm clocks to Peking. 
Now, who can doubt as to the awaken- 
ing of China —‘L. & M.” Magazine, 
New York. 



























HOW 
GOT OUT OF THE RUT 


AND IN THREE YEARS’ PERIOD OF AD- 
VERTISING GAINED THIRTY PER 
CENT—MANY SOUTHERN BANKERS 
BEGINNING TO STUDY GOOD BANK- 


PROMOTION METHODS—THE IM- | 


PORTANCE OF AVOIDING FINANCIAL 
CANT IN BANK ADVERTISING 
By C. L, Chilton, Jr., 
Advertising Manager, First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

A bank advertising map of the 
United States would probably 
show heaviest in the district be- 
tween Pittsburg, St. Louis, De- 
troit and Louisville; in certain 
spots, the Pacific Coast would look 
good, but I believe the South 
would be a close contestant for 

second place. 

Her immense natural monopo- 
lies and her smallness of manu- 
facturing has naturally prevented 
the awakening of an aggressive 
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The Idea of Me Having 
A Bank Account! 
Well,..maybe, but don't you have a little money 
now and then? Why, there's hardly a twelve 
year ad boy that doem't sometimes. Aad dent 

you want it sale-—absolutely, while a's yours? 


That's all--you are ready for # bank account, and 
if the bank—-where money and shill have been 







ready take whet you bring, 
shed oy ay poet wt ‘enough? 
of people who didn't “have account 
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ONE OF THE PLAIN-SPOKEN NEWS- 
PAPER ADS 


spirit of advertising, but new na- 
tional accounts are being devel- 
oped at a growing rate. 

In this business awakening, 
bankers have furnished freely the 
financial assistance needed, but 
from their temperament and sur- 
roundings have been among the 
last to put their money willingly 
and cheerfully into the slot of the 
“mysterious” machine that some 
folks consider advertising to be. 

As conditions stand to-day, it 
is rather the smaller Southern 
banker who has seen his oppor- 
tunity to build by well-thought- 
out publicity. And all the more 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES 


BY ASSISTING THE RETAILER 


Supplying your dealer with at- 
tractive signs will increase your sales. 
@ Package goods properly displayed 
on the dealer’s counter or in window 
display will increase your sales. 

@ Use especially designed SIGNS, 
DISPLAY CARDS, DISPLAY 
STANDS, DISPLAY RACKS-—- 
the kind we are making for partic- 
ular advertisers who want the best 
results, 

@ Give us a suggestion of your 
needs. Write now for information 
on right goods at right prices. 






Ries 


“ Everything in Paper and Cardboard 
Materials for Advertising Purposes” 


























@ Outdoor Displays in 
Billposting, Bulletins, 
Wall Painting, etc., at 


CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO 
DAYTON 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
LORAIN 


and tributary ternitory. 








THE BRYAN CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES; 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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be that said to his credit, for as is 
natural, he is the man who might 
most readily depend on personal 
influence to bring an increase of 
deposits. 

Some of these smaller bankers 
have become widely known as 
original thinkers—I might men- 
tion the DeKalb Exchange Bank, 
of DeKalb, Texas; the First Na- 
tional, of Milton, Florida; but 
these are sporadic cases, and most 
of the banks of that size find it to 
their liking to buy ready-made 
goods, 

A Chic ago agent told me recent- 
ly that he had sold his service in 
twenty-eight out of thirty South- 
ern cities visited. These banks do 
not mind sacrificing a bit of the 
so-called bank dignity if they can 
convey the impression of being 
up to date. 


The larger banks of the South 


have not gone in much for real 
business through publicity; their 
hands, as a rule, are well filled 
with work arising out of the rapid 


“How do they treat a fel- 
low with a small aecount down at the 
First National 7” 

Forty-seven hundred open accounts— 
that’s a pretty good indication of 


something 


First NATION. ALBANK 


Capital One Million Dollars 





A TELLING CAR CARD 

development of the country, and it 
has not occurred to them that the 
business man, banker or what- 
not, who doesn’t walk up to the 
advertising “bogey,” meet it face 
to face, and find out for himself 
that it’s just a friendly “guide 
post” to show him the way, will 
forever be unsettled in his mind 
on a great question, and besides 
will necessarily miss some good 
business that will go to the insti- 
tutions that cultivate the public 
through good advertising. 

For instance, [ am told by the 
Whitney-Central, of New Or- 
leans, our biggest National bank, 
that what advertising they do is 
“more or less of a compulsory 
nature,” and that “the bank has no 


definite policy which they adhere 
to.” Says the First National, of 
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sirmingham, Ala. the _ state’s 
largest, “Our board of directors 
have never participated in our ad- 
vertising plans, and they do not 
seem to take much interest in 
them.” 

And yet the tide is certainly 
turning; just the other day the 
president of a million-dollar bank 
told me, in discussing some new 
plan, “Mv ideas about advertising 
a bank have changed so in the 
past few years that I am ready 
for almost anything.” A few 
banks here and yonder are making 
things interesting, and when oth- 
ers sniff the fresh blood of suc- 
cess it will put an edge on their 
business taste that will lead to 
some very definite and systematic 
doings. 

But as it is better to set an ex- 
ample than preach a sermon, the 
circumstances might atone for 
bringing some of our own person- 
al experience into notice. 

The panic had just closed; we 
had the year before increased our 
capital to a million, torn down the 
best office building in the city, put 
up a modern twelve-story struc- 
ture, and came through the mem- 
orable time with flying colors. 

We were thirty-seven years old, 
and had already gotten out of the 
deadly “rut” of bank jargon; but 
we determined we would get out 
of our advertising money every- 
th'ng there was in it, and be able 
to show the stockholders and di- 
rectors some better ground for 
the expenditure than “reciproc- 
itv” and “public sp‘vrit.” 

We increased our outlay very 
little; simply gave the matter 
some hard study and deliberate 
thinking, took no man’s advice 
without sifting all the evidence, 
opened up a regular advertising 
department, and at the end of 
three years our roll of depositors 
shows a net gain of 30.5 per cent 
of the total number accumulated 
in thirty-seven years previous. 

We determined, to tegin with, 
that financial cant must be abso- 
lutely avoided, and it may be in- 
teresting to note that not once 
have we used such statements as 
“The accounts of banks, corpora- 
tions and individuals are respect- 
fully solicited.” We also depart- 
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Weare After You 















That is, we think you are 


Our purpose in buying 


s this space is to 
One of the Parties onann, euaines 


we are desirous of reaching i eal 
. e 7 wi ouses o have 
through this advertisement. been favoring 




















The Other Fellow 


S Manufacturers and Mill Representatives, we are the 
Clearing House for some 20 odd Paper Mills; in 
fact, to be correct, the exact number is 27. Some 

of these mills are located in the East, some in the Middle 
West, and others in the North and far West. They are 
all representative Mills in the different lines and grades of 
Paper, Card Board, etc., which they manufacture, and in- 
clude among others, the following: 





Bonds News Print Krafts 

Books Poster Sulphite 

Bible Post Card Fibres, 

Bristols Writings Manila onl Sign 
Blanks Manilas Stock ; also 

Bristols, Index Wrapnings, Manilas Macaroni and tangy wd 
Blue Print and Boards fo all pu- Fruit Wra paws he 
Catalog poses, including Printed and Pin 

Covers Ledger-Index, In fact, if it is anything you 
Coated Blanks, want in on ge we make it. 
Enamel Combination, Oyster, Our volume of business in 
Lithograph and Ice Cream Board, money value and tonnage, 
Ledgers Document Manila, leads the world. 


The foundation of our business was laid with 
the corner stones of ‘‘Honesty,’’ ‘‘Integrity,’’ 
‘‘Quality’’ and ‘‘Service.’’ We don’t make any 
loud talk about Prices. The other fellow can tell you 
where we stand when it comes to quoting prices. We feel 
that you are doing yourself an injustice if you don’t permit 
us to figure on your requirements. 


Samples and Printed Literature on Application 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


General Offices Warehouse 
1208 to 1226 Tribune Bldg. 365 E. Illinois St., Sec. D 
TELEPHONES: CENTRAL 4143 


Private Exchange— All Departments 
AUTOMATIC 42-091 and 43-890 


CHICAGO 
PAPER and CARD BOARDS—AIl Kinds 
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ed from the beaten ways of the 
bank advertiser in eschewing all 
souvenirs, calendars and novel- 
ties. 

For our newspaper ads we 
bought our own series of display 
type, and even the brass rule bor- 
der; constantly changed copy, 
and frequently bought new illus- 
trations of our building. We 
went into the cars, writing our 
own copy and supervising the 
printing. We went to a mailing 
list frequently with perfectly 
printed and matched letters (com- 
mented on by Printers’ Ink No- 
vember 10, 1910), always enclos- 
ing a little “thumbnail” booklet. 

The message we have carried 
to the people has been extremely 


WHAT ADVERTISING DID FOR ONE BANK 
IN THREE YEARS 


Each horizontal line represents a 
gain of 100 accounts (net). Each 
vertical line represents twelve months’ 
time. 


simple, everyday talk—easy and 
conversational, breathing through- 
out a spirit of genuine friendli- 
ness ; avoiding smartness, superior 
wisdom, or “free advice to weak 
men.” 

Such copy as ours could be 
written upon the facts underlying 
the business of almost any good, 
wide-awake bank; but they have 
to be dug out by a man on the 
ground. 

The bugbear of bank advertis- 
ing is the lack of direct results, 
as some think; but there’s no 
such trouble with the mailing list, 
as all results from that can be 
traced right down. We do it— 
get nearly 20 per cent of our new 
accounts that way; but it isn’t 
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human nature for a depositor to 
go into a bank and say, “I have 
seen your ad in the paper, and 
want to open an account.” They 
don’t say why they come, or what 
brought them; but when you begin 
to talk right straight at people so 
they can understand when you 
put your message where they will 
be bound to see it, and when you 
see them coming, that “direct re- 
sults” bogey stops looming, up 
and soon is forgot like a last 
year’s dream. 

A little folder sent to women 
to get them to start bank ac- 
counts may be interesting as 
showing the tone of the approach. 
The following is a portion of 
the text: 


SUPPOSE I SHOULD START A BANK ACCOUNT 


How would I go about it—who will 
take the time to explain all the queer 
ways of doing—what if I should make 
a mistake about something—how can a 
big bank afford to bother with women 
who have so I ttle money? 

And suppose I had enough to bother 
with—how do I know it’s going to be 
safe, anyhow? 


Glad to explain, Ma’am—by just ask- 
ing you a question—when people come 
to see you, don’t you try to make them 
feel just as much at home as possible, 
and aren’t you glad to do any little 
service for them? That’s exactly the 
way with us. Because we are a “busi- 
ness” concern and a big bank isn’t any 
reason why we shouldn’t like to have 
friends and do all we can to make 
them like us?—No, it’s all the more 
reason. 

Then, when you know that the 
strength of this bank is measured by 
two and a quarter million dollars of 

ood money—that it has never lost a 
dollar for its depositors in forty years, 
you have a good idea how safe any 
amount will be that you may entrust to 
our keeping. 

Put these two things tog¢ther—a bank 
that wants to help you, and a bank 
that you can sboslatdly trust, 

And did you know that we pay out 
brand new, crisp money? 

How much will I need to begin an 
account?—We have no iron-clad rule. 
Five dollars, if you will, is enough. 
But the size of your business doesn’t 
matter. 

Twelve hundred lad’es have accounts 
here now—more would be welcome. 


——_+o+____ 
A TOMBSTONE MEDIUM 


A commercial traveler tells of seeing 
in a West Virginia cemetery this epi- 
taph: ‘Sacred to the memory of James 
Perkins, for thirty years senior partner 
of the firm of Perkins & Parker, now 
Parker & Co., who hope to merit a 
continuance of your  patronage.”— 
“Zenith,” 
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FALLACY OF CHEAPNESS 


If a man buys junk, it’s a cinch he 
lls junk. It is also a cinch that silks 
are mever bought at rag prices. But 
almost invariably when a man buys 
junk he tries to fool himself into be- 
lieving he has bought a first-water dia- 
ond. He thinks by some miraculous 
means the junkateer has a short cut to 
erfection, that the rags have been mer- 
erized at least to near-silk.—‘Lucas 
“ews,” John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, 


——+o4+—__ 
PPROXIMATING A SUGGESTION 


Occasionally you receive a_ letter 
hich closes with a rubber stamp as 
lows: 
Dictated by Mr. Busydick. 

Mailed in his absence. Subject 

to correction if necessary. 
Then you realize how near you some- 
t:mes - to the throne. It reminds 
ou of a near-affidavit to an almost 
statement of newspaper circulation— 
Poor Bob’s Almanac.” 


Because an advertisement is pretty 1s 
no reason why it should get business; 
most fellows flirt with pretty girls and 
tuen marry good cooks.—‘‘Rusty Mike’s 
Diary,” Seattle. Wash. 


PIANO-PLAYER MECHANISM ON 
TYPEWRITER DEVICE 


A machine is said to have been per- 
fected that wll revolutionize all pres- 
ent methods of reproducing typewritten 
letters in large quantities. The device 
is designed to write more than 10,000 
letters, with the same number of ad- 
dresses, in one working day. Its work- 
ing is largely dependent on the use of 
the princ_ples which govern the opera- 
tion of piano-players. 

a Op 


OPPORTUNITY TO ORDER 


The man with a message to the peo- 
ple or a man with an invitation for the 
people, needn’t care much about this 
thing called “Opportunity.” It’s only a 
mystic term used by the members of 
the “Do-Little Club.’ 

Resign from the “Do-littles’” and get 
into mental, moral and spiritual action 
—but resign right now, to-day!— 
“Groom,” Vroom, New York. 

~~ 


HEADED THE WRONG WAY 


The reason some men meet hard 
luck so often is because they meet hard 
work so seldom.—“L. & M. Magazine,” 
Levy & Markowitz, New York. 











established to exemplify. 


WHEN IN BOSTON NEXT AUGUST you are cordially invited 
to visit the office and plant of 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


wielding an influence in the homes of the civilized world, has a 
plant which will prove exceptionally interesting, as it is entirely in 


Tx: daily newspaper, publishing four editions each week day, and 
keeping with the idea of clean journal'sm which the Monitor was 


Advertising men in charge of large national 


accounts owe it to themselves and their employers to become familiar with 
this influential advertising med um which, as it accepts only constructive 
and up-building advertising, offers to such advertisers space which does not 
come into competition w'th destructive, debasing or immoral advertising. 


Sample copies to any advertising manager upon request. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Falmouth and St. Paul Streets :: s% es :: BOSTON, MASS. 








Don’t Pass This By 
If you want to secure more business from 
tility Advertising) the money you spend in advertising, more pub- 
~ licity value for every dollar spent, you cer- 
tainly want to try the SANI-PHONE Hygienic 

Telephone Discs. 

/ They are adapted to all lines of trade—and 
combine real utility to your prospect with your 
advertisement always before him every time he 

uses the ’phone. 

Write to-day for free samples and quotations. 
it to-day, as it is a money-making proposition. 
Manufactured by the HYGIENIC TELEPHONE DISC Co. 

M. Loe tein, Sole Distrib 71 Washington Sq. So., New York City 
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Some Interesting Trade- 


Mark Decisions 








‘Navy’ as a Trade-Mark for Can- 
dy.—As the Federal trade-mark law 
prohibits purely descriptive words as 
trade-marks, “Navy” would not be reg- 
isterable as a word to be used on goods 
manufactured particularly for use in 
the United States Navy. But the fact 
that the goods may be used to a lim- 
ited extent in the Navy is not held to 
be sufficient cause to proh bit the use 
of the word as a trade-mark for candy 
that is to be sold generally. And it is 
not considered that the word necessar- 
ily implies the approval of the Gov- 
ernment; nor that its use, as a name 
for candy, is against public policy. 
(In re National Candy Co., 35 App. 
Db. C. 351.) 

Must Proceed on ‘‘Unfair Competi- 
tion’ in Protecting Descriptive 
Words.—In the case of A. J. Reach 
Co. vs. Simmons Hardware Company 
(135 S. W., 503), the fundamental 
principle of the Federal trade-mark law 
that descript ve and geographical words 
cannot be appropriated by any manu- 
facturer for his exclusive use is once 
more defined. In a case of conflict 
over straight descriptive words, all 
that the advertiser first using the words 
can do is to proceed against competi- 
tors on the ground of unfair competi- 
tion. The words that were the subject 
of the issue ‘n this case were ‘Official 
American League,” as applied to base- 
balls. 


{How Boy’s Letters Pulled 
~~ $400,000 in One Year 
ZToCODY ET me send you FREE booklet 
containing stories ‘How Boy's 
Letters Pulled $400.000 in Oue 
Year” and ‘“‘How Girl Stenographer 
Learned to Manage $100,000-a-year 
Business’ with fall information 
about my Courses forOffice Workers 
on Sa'es Letter Writing, Office 
ADAP AL | Salesmanshin, Advertising, How 
to Systematize an Office, etc. 
SHERWIN CODY, 1428 Seenrity Ballding, Chicago 














PART INTEREST IN 
MAIL ORDER PAPER 
FOR SALE 


Owner of mail order paper 
published in the east wants a 
partner who is capable of 
managing the entire business. 
To the right man an excep- 
tional opportunity is offered. 
Present owner has other busi- 
ness that requires his atten- 
tion. Address in confidence 
J. C., Care Printers’ Ink. 











Words of Trade-Mark Must Not Be 
Deceptive.—Kegistration was asked 
for on the trade-mark “Half Spanish,” 
as applied to cigars, but on its being 
shown that not half of the tobacco was 
actually Spanish, the registration of 
the trade-mark is denied by the Com- 
missioner of latents on the ground 
that the mark would be deceptive. 


Three Important Trade-Mark Princi- 
ples Emphasized.—In the case of the 
Mayer Fert lizer & Junk Company vs 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Company 
(35 App. D. C. 425) it was held that 
when the owner of a trade-mark aban 
dons it, the mark may be reappropri 
ated and registered by one who had 
previously used it; that a trade-mark 
cannot be assigned except in connec 
tion with the business with which the 
puble has associated it; and that it 
cannot be even licensed except as a1 
incidental with the business with whic! 
it has been used. 


Intention to Abandon Trade-Mark 
Must Be Ciear.—A man who had 
made use of the trade-mark “Savory’ 
on a certain kind of roasting pans tha 
he manufactured, and on which lh 
was granted a patent, granted to th: 
predecessor of the other party to the 
inference a license to manufacture and 
sell such pans—the compensation to the 
first party being in the form of royal 
ties. It was held that the trade-mark 
had not been abandoned; that as aban 
donment is in the nature of forfeiture, 
such must be clearly shown by the one 
claiming that there has been aban 
donment. There is no set formula of 
abandonment; each case must be de 
cided by its own particular facts. The 
burden of proof is on the junior party 
to a trade-mark interference to show 
that there has been abandonment. 


Where Phrases Were Identified 
With Certain Workmanship.—The 
terms “Spanish Tile Arch” and “Co 
hesive Tile Arch.” by long use, have 
come to be identified with the work of 
plaintiff; no one else in this country 
built such arches. This being the case, 
an injunction is upheld to prevent de 
fendant from using said words to de 
scribe his own work, even though he 
use his own name in connection with 
the other words here referred to. It 
is held that he must use such other 
words as will clearly ‘ndicate to the 
public that he is not the original mak- 
er of the arches identified with the 
phrases “Spanish Tile Arch” and “Co 
hesive Tile Arch.” (R. Guastarino 
Company vs. Comerma, 184 F, 549.) 


“Owl Creek Coal’ Not a Term 
That Can Be Appropriated Exclusive- 
ly.-In the case of Essenstyn vs. Holmes 
(114 P. 118, Mont. 1911), the plaintiff 
is denied the exclus ve use of the word 
“Owl Creek Coal” as a name for coal 
mined in a community where there is 
competition. The principle is the old 
one that mere generic names or names 
descriptive of qualities or character 
istics of articles of trade cannot be 
appropriated exclusively by anyone 
that all persons will be protected in the 
right to use their own names or the 
names of places, buildings, etc., that 
when so used yield valuable good will. 
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|| Advertising Novelties and 
Specialties 














Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of ge men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INE 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 3lst St., New York. 


An advertising knife has been brought 
out which is claimed to be an_innova- 
tion in articles of this sort. The indi- 
viduality lies in the fact that the sides, 
which are of celluloid over steel, show 
no rivets, This, of course, permits of 
the printing of full views of buildings, 
hgures, etc. 





A paper manufacturing concern is 
featuring a combination collapsible pock- 
et megaphone and score card with ad- 
vertising on one side. This novelty is 
also intended for use as a fan or a 
whiskbroom holder. 





Advertisers can now use watches as 
advertising specialties, in addition to 
featuring them as premiums. Open- 
face watches, guaranteed for one year, 
are to be had with removable backs on 
which advertising matter can be placed. 
The cases are of a combination gilt and 
gun metal finish. 





An invention that has been turned to 
advertising and premium uses is the 
new keyless padlock. In place of the 
usual key, these locks are fitted with 
sixteen small push-buttons, eight on 
each side of the lock. These permit of 
any of 40,000 combinations which can 
be changed instantly and at the will of 
the user. The locks are of the ordi- 
nary size and weigh five and one-half 
ounces, 





An egg-beater that can be operated 
with one hand has just been offered to 
advertisers. It is much the same as the 
usual beater with the exception that the 
handle works on the principle of the 
spiral screw driver in which the shaft 
runs in and out of the handle. Space 
for advertising ‘s allowed on the handle. 


Self-cleaning pocket combs in alum- 
inum are an innovation in toilet requi- 
sites. By sliding a small trigger on top 
of the comb, the teeth are drawn 
through grooves and _ automatically 
cleaned. A case is furnished with each 
comb. 

The H. J. Heinz Company has dis- 
tributed small  gold-finished pocket 
pieces about the size of a quarter. The 
figures “57,”’ so well known as the sign 
of the Pittsburg food products, is em- 
bossed on one side, and the Heinz 
pickle, with the inscription “57 varieties 
of pure food products,” on the other. 
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Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. - It 
fers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 

You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 























Celluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 


Celluloid Tipped Guides 
will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides, Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have, 

Write for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 











JOLIET NEWS 


8,300 Daily and Weekly. 
Has confidence of readers. No bad 
ads to detract from your announce- 
ment. Population over 50,000. 
Same management for 35 years. 


H. E. BALDWIN, Adv. Mgr. 














German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 140, _ 
or more German families consume that y: 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 350. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














A bit of advice that crops up 
roughly is that which urges the 
advertising man not to bother 
himself about the display of his 
copy but to leave that little detail 
to the printer, the assumption be- 
ing that the printer necessarily 
knows more about effective dis- 
play than the advertising man can 
know. 

But who is meant when we use 
the term “advertising man,” and 
who is meant when the word 
“printer” is used? 

There are advertising men who 
have given years of careful atten- 
tion to the effective display of ad- 
vertising matter and who, though 
they may not have served as 
printers know considerable about 
type. And, on the other hand, 
there are advertising men who 
possess very little of such knowl- 
edge. 

Then there are various kinds of 
printers, ranging all the way from 
the man who has 
not shown the 
slightest ability in 
arranging effective 
ad-displays to the 
expert ad-composi- 
tor of the class em- 


tests were conducted in just the 
right way; in fact, thought the 
educational effect was sometimes 
positively harmful to the printers. 
He told the editor of the maga- 
zine these things, and as a conse- 
quence was invited to outline a 
better contest. The invitation 
was accepted. In the first place, 
two pieces of real copy were sup- 
plied—copy that a printer with 
good ideas of display could shape 
up into a strong advertisement. 
One piece of copy was for a news- 
paper advertisement, the other 
was a mail-order advertisement. 

Those who took part in the con- 
test were asked to follow these 
instructions on the newspaper ac- 
vertisement : 


Set up the following copy for a 
newsraper advertisement. Assume that 
the copy has come wit hout layout, but 
wth imstructions to “set up in space 
of four or five inches single column, 
or ebout two and a half inches double 
column. Give us good display.” Take 

thirteen picas as the stand- 
ard for a newspaper col- 


Make Your umn, The copy is not 





Make Your 








ployed by leading 
advertising agen- 
cies. 

So before laying 
down a rule as to 
what should be left 
to the printer, one 
should know who 
the advertising man 
is and something of 
the ability of the 
printer by whom 
the copy is to be 
handled. 

The writer ob- 
served for a long 
time a series of ad- 
setting contests con- 
ducted by a maga- 
zine devoted to the 
art of printing. He 
didn’t think the con- 
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investment is one “that 1s 


offer an investment pens both 
of these essential features. They 
are unconditionally guaranteed of 
the company issuing them and 4: 
further secured by double their 
value in real estate Conservative 
business men consider them es; 

ially desirable. :: We are 

these bonds at a price fimt 








pecially desirable. We are sell yield 5 per cent 
‘Water-Works Bonds, 
ing these bonds at a price that Our book weer wert Bonde. 
will yield 5 percent value to the investor Ask for it 
Our Book ‘Water Works Boods” covtsies much 
Pe oar rng The Scranton 
The Seranton Trust Company Trust Company 
516 Sprace Street 516 Spruce Street 
THE BIG 5% WON THE PRIZE. THE OTHER WAS A CLOSE 
SECOND 
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to be edited or transposed. In judg- 
ing, these points will be considered: 
attention-catching feature of display; 
appropriateness of typography to sub- 
ject; economy and effective use of 
space; readability. 

Not even a rough layout was 
furnished. In fact, the writer was 
keenly interested in seeing how 
the printers would vary in their 
work when setting up 
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CAN’T USE “BOY SCOUT” AS 
TRADE-MARK 





Trave-Mark TitTLeE Company. 
Fr. Wayne, Inv., July 6, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A contributor in one of your recent 
issues discussed Boy Scout as a name 
for boys’ shoes,.saying that it seems 
timely and suggestive, and ought to be 
wortha good-sized sum to 
the shoe manufacturers. 





the copy with no idea 


The writer believes 


of the  advertiser’s that Boy Scout would 
wishes except that he Make Your Money make a good trade-mark 
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GOOD INVESTMENT is one that} § experience in attempt- 
5 Per Cent AI is perfectly safe and reliable} ing to register Boy 
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Company, Chicago, 


is one that is absolutely sale and reliable M attempted over a year 
~orrurmeanenc f American Water-Works 20s" 2s“cegiser® “Boy 


Scouts of America Se- 
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ceed. It was published 





The Seranton Trust Company 


Sie SPRUCE STREET 











S16 SPRUCE STREET 


January 3, 1911, but it 
seems to go no further. 
In the same issue ap- 








Fae 


pears the application of 
Mary E. Johnson, of 


THIS IS WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU LEAVE IT TO SOME’ Fitchburg, Mass., for 
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wanted “good display” within 
certain space limitations. 

As it meant considerable honor 
to win first place or second place 
in this contest, it is natural to 
suppose that each printer took 
unusual pains to do good work. 

Seventy-five printers set up the 
newspaper advertisement. 

Two selections from the best 
set-ups that were entered and two 
selections from the poorest are 
here reproduced. The specimen 
showing the large 5% won first 
place. The prjnters that set the 
two good specimens could prob- 
ably give advertisers generally 
good service, though no layouts 
were furnished. But it is obvi- 
ous that it would be a bad plan 
to give the compositors of the 
other two specimens free rein; 
and there are many such com- 
positors, 





the registration of. Boy 
Scout for bicycles, but 
it seems to go no further- 

Without having inquired at the Pat- 
ent Office, the writer is led to the be- 
lief that the Boy Scout organization is 
objecting to the use of the words, 
which it has made world famous, by 
ary one else for any purpose of trade. 
Under the law the letters G. A. R. 
cannot be registered because the law 
protects the name of a fraternal organ- 
ization and G. A. R., of course, stands 
for Grand Army of the Republic. The 
Patent Office does not, it is true, re- 
fuse to register the Elk, with its bris- 
tling antlers, even though that is the 
name of a great fraternal organiza- 
tion. 

No one can blame those who take 
pride in the name of Boy Scout from 
having objections to its use in trade 
by some interested manufacturer or 
dealer. If registered to one firm of 
shoe manufacturers, it could not be 
used by others and the Boy Scout- 
masters would be required tb buy all 
their shoes of this one concern. The 
same is true of the uniforms which the 
Boy Scouts wear, and also their caps. 

It is good advice, therefore, not to 
adopt Boy Scout as a trade-mark, un- 
less the permission of the Boy Scout 
organization is obtain 

Cc. R. Lane, 
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HOW CHEAP IMITATIONS 
HELP THE REAL THING 





MANY BUYERS ARE NOT EDUCATED 
UP TO THE REAL THINGS, AND 
WONT PAY THE PRICE—BUT THEY 
WILL BUY THE CHEAP ONE, GET A 
TASTE OF RELATIVE VALUES, AND 
THEN ARE READY FOR’ BETTER 
GOODS 





By F. P. Seymour, 


Advertising Manager, L. E. Waterman 
& Co. (Fountain Pens), New York. 
Most all standard manufactures, 

that interest and are used by the 

great masses, are imitated. The 
imitations are, as a rule, of some 
inferior idea or quality, but this is 

a big country of ours, and even 

the imitations frequently find a 

fairly good market in certain sec- 

tions. 

In a study of the conditions 
which surround the marketing and 
selling of inferior products, which 
imitate nationally advertised lines, 
it has been ascertained that they 
do more good for responsible 
dealers than they do for the pub- 
lic at large. The public buy them, 
in most cases, because of a low 
price, and become dissatisfied with 
the article. ; 

The temporary use of the imita- 
tion, however, serves to convince 
of the usefulness of the article 
imitated, and to create a desire 
for the genuine article. Thus are 
responsible dealers benefited by an 
increased demand. The only 
dealer, perhaps, that does not ben- 
efit, is the one who takes the risk 
of selling the inferior article. The 
reputation of his store is at stake 
in the sale of same. 

In a nationallv advertised line, 
the manufacturer, aside from his 
own desire to keep his class of 
merchandise paramount, must 
maintain the acme of quality to 
insure the continuation of his 
business and advertising. Conse- 


quently. the dealer handling the 


standard advertised lines is as- 
sured of the quality of the mer- 
chandise which he is selling, and 
is always supported in every re- 
spect by the mannfacturer, 

Such lines as Waterman’s Tdeal 
Fountain: Pens, Gillette Safety 


Razors, Larter Studs, Krementz 
Buttons, and many others are be- 
ing constantly imitated. The imi- 
tations, however, are very seldom 
sold in the jewelry trade. The 
manufacturers of the inferior 
lines seek other trades for their 
outlet, recognizing the situation as 
it is, that the representative jew- 
elry store is the logical place for 
the sale of the genuine or original 
lines of manufacture. 

With all the substitutes and 
imitations that have ever been 
marketed, in only the lines sug- 
gested above, it is noteworthy that 
the sales of such lines continually 
increase in their national and local 
scope. We heartily maintain, 
therefore, that the apparent 
damage of cheap and _ inferior 
lines to the market for standard 
lines is only a fantasy; that imi- 
tation continues as the sincerest 
form of flattery, and so long as 
standard advertised lines, such as 
are mentioned above, continue 
with their present superiority. of 
manufacture, that the responsible 
and honest dealers of the country 
will continue to be benefited in 
their selling of such lines, and 
enjoy the profits concurrent with 
the constantly increasing sale for 
same. 

Let the irresponsible dealer 
continue to temporarily benefit his 
cash drawer by the small profits 
on the inferior lines, and the 
stronger will become the value 
and prestige in the selling of the 
standard lines to responsible deal- 
ers and the larger their sales. 

——_+o+___—_ 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE 





The newspaper throws a motion pic- 
ture of civilization on the wh'te screen 
of publicity. The magazine holds the 
ee there until it brings out all the 
ights and shadows, and gives to human 
intelligence the proper perspective. We 
need the clean, independent, fearlessly 
edited newspaper to g ve us a daily pic- 
ture of the world’s happenings; but we 
must look to the magazines—and a few 
ably edited newspapers—to keep alive 
and alert the public conscience, to give 
vital and vivid expression to the higher 
ideas of life—Seth Brown, In “Library 
of Advertising.” 





The Cleveland Advertising Club held 
a ladies’ night July 7. An address on 
Oregon was given by C. W. Hodson, 
of the Portland Commercial Club. 
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REFERS PUBLIC’S OPINION TO 
AD MEN’S 


To.epo, O., June 26, 1911. 
ditor of Printers’ INK: 

I read with a good deal of interest 
he different articles published in a 
ecent issue of Printers’ Ink in which 
everal advertising managers of note 
ach selected what he considered the 
est advertisement appearng in the 
April magazines. The reasons put for- 
vard by these different men for mak- 
ng the choice they did and the proofs 
vith which they backed up their claims 
vere well chosen and could be read by 
ny one interested in advertising with 
profit. 

However, as one who is interested in 
idvertising and putting a product on 
he market, I would prefer to have the 
pinion of the general public, of the 
onsumer, the one who reads the ads 
ind buys on the strength of the copy. 
fhe opinion of this class is far more 
mportant, it would seem to me, than 
the opinion of men, trained in the ad- 
vert sing field. 

This is a mere suggestion. 

D. Stickney. 





ALONE OR TOGETHER? 





Can you alone roll a stone up a hill 
as fast or as easily as you and I can 
together? Can you alone row a boat 
as fast as you and I can together? Can 
you alone win a game of ball as well 
as you and I, and a good team back 
of us, can together? Can you alone 
swim against a stream as easily as you 
can with the help of a strong swim- 
mer? Can you alone, afoot, travel as 
fast as you can on the back of a good 
horse? What, that is worth while, can 
you do alone? 

Then let us, you and I, work to- 
gether.—“Getting Together,’  Barcalo 
Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 





“DOES ADVERTISING PAY?” 


Over 1,000 different kinds of auto- 
mobiles on the market this year. How 
many can you _ recall?—Why?—“Bat- 
ten’s Wedge, George Batten Company, 
New York. 





WINNING CONSUMERS’ CONFI- 
DENCE 





When the conduct of men is de- 
signed to be influenced, persuasion 
kind, unassuming persuasion, should 
ever be adopted. It is an old and true 
maxim that ‘a drop of honey catches 
more flies than a gallon of gall.” 

So with men. If you would win a 
man to your cause, first convince him 
that you are his sincere friend. There- 
in is a drop of honey that catches his 
heart, which, say what he will, when 
once gained, you will find but little 
trouble in conv ncing his judgment of 
the justice of your cause, if, indeed, 
that cause really be a just one. 

On the contrary, assume to dictate to 
his judgment, or to command his action, 
or to mark him as one to be shunned 
or despised, and he will retreat within 
himself, close all the avenues to his 
head and his heart; and though your 
cause be naked truth itself, and though 
you throw it wth more than Herculean 
force and precision, you will be no 
more able to pierce him than to pene- 
trate the hard shell of a tortoise with a 
rye straw. 

Such is man, and so must he be 
understood by those who would lead 
him, even to his own best interests.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

8 


RIDING WITH THE DRIVER 





After you have planned and started 
your advertising campaign, you cannot 
shut your eyes and think it will go 
ahead to a successful conclusion, any 
more than you can start an engine and 
let it go through to its destination with- 
out any further attention. 

Like the engineer, the advertising 
man must keep his hand on the throt- 
tle. He must be on the lookout for 
obstructions on the track; he must be 
prepared to meet any emergency; but 
above all, he must be determined to sit 
tight and see :t through.—Herbert S. 
Gardner before St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League. 

——_—__+20+—___—_ 

Goods are physical. Their sale is a 
mental transaction.—Seth Brown, in 
“Library of Advertising.” 








New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


es, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Eto. Folding, En- 


Addressing of Envelo 
pn and Malling. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 


of Circulars, Catalogs, Pemphiets, Price Lists, Calendars, 
aay Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, Ir 


Greater New York. 


Telephone, 4046 Bee 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements. 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate | 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADDREE&SING MACHINES 





lee WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Ieaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba &2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co, Chicago, Ill., Corr. 





ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS 


8K THE SEARCHLIGHT INFORMATION 

LIBRARY, 341-7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORE, ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 
Millions of old, rare, and up-to-date clippings, 
articles, notes, records, books, and pictures; all 
topics from all sources; classified for quick 
reference. We Lend Material—Any Subject 
We Conduct Investigations. We Write Books, 
Booklets and Articles. We Supply Photographs 
and Other Illustrations. 








"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS with a peculiar flavor 
—at times almost human. FRANCIs I 
MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 








COIN CARDS 
CIRCULATION MEN! 


Can you use original circulation ideas and 
schemes that are sure to pull results ? 

We can show you how to increase your circula- 
tion by the use of Winthrop Coin Cards. 

A careful study of circulation methods places 
us in position to be of value to you. 

Write us your proposition or send us a sample 
copy, and we will show you how more subscrip- 
tions can be gotten in less time and for less 
money. Write us for prices and particulars. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 














ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 











“UBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana. 





FOR SALE. 





Fok SALE—An eight page, seven column 
Scott-Potter Angie Kar Folding Press tor 
$1,000; a Simplex Typesetting Machine for $200; 
a 25 h. p. steam engine ( Atlas Quick Action) for 
$50, and a six column stereotyper’s steam table 
for $15. DAILY NEWS, Joliet, I'l. 








HELP WANTED 


OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
Fast, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 








ANTED—Advertising Man to take charge 

of campaign to be inaugurated by large con- 
cern with old and well established lines. Ex- 
perience and first class ability necessary. Give 
full personal information including references 
and compensation desired. ‘‘C. C. P.,” care of 
Printers’s Ink. F 
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ADVERTISING 


MANAGER WANTED 
Experienced man wanted to take 
charge of advertising department 
of a standard magazine covering 
unique field, with large circulation 
and extremely promising prospects, 

"D. K,, 66,~ 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING ARTIST 


who has done much important work for leading 
advertisers and the be-t publishers, seeks posi- 
tion. Draws equally well in pen and ink, wash 
and color. Does lettering, ornament, and the 
human figure. Incidentally is an Al copy writer 
and idca man. Ilias managed Art Department 
for 3 years. Modern, practical, dependable. 
“ARTAD,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Boston Special om for Trade 


Journals 

Are you represented in Boston? If not, I will 
call on special prospects for you or follow up 
wquines. Charges reasonable and based on 
results. Send me a list ot your expired sub- 
scriptions and I will see each one and renew 
where possible. Work on commission basis. Ad- 
dress ‘‘O. T. R.,’’ Room 801, 201 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass 











[F you want canvassing agents who mean busi- 
ness, try our service. Reduces your postage, 
idvertising, printer's bills; brings. you best re- 
ilts. Particulars free. PAY'TON'S BUREAU, 

67 West 134th Street, New York. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





H4VYE executive ability; am correspondent 
and detail man; familiar with rate cards; 
have done some soliciting; NOT a copy man. 
Highest references. Want immediate connec- 
tion. “M.R.," care of Printers’ Ink. 





ACCOUNTANT AND ADVERTISING 

MAN, take full charge office and advertising 
matters, whole or part time; let me build up your 
business. ““PRODUCER,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





YPOGRAPHICAL expert, controlling un- 

equaled advertising composing room facili- 
ties, Wants more Customers, in or out of city. 
Booklets or display stunts set and piated for 
publishers. Address “MODERN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





NDUSTRIOUS, PERSONABLE,COLLEGE- 
BRED MAN, age 24, has selling experience; 
knows ad theory; writes descriptive English 
sales letters. Can handle correspondence. 
Correspondence welcomed from advertising 
sales manager desiring well equipped assisi- 
ant Write “ABILITY,” care Printers’ Ink. 





WELL EDUCATED, capable salesman, 
correspondent and credit man of 36, with 
ten years road experience, seven in last posi- 
tion, desires to make a change. Have covered 
entire United States on straight salary of better 
than $2,000 and have made good. Will enter- 
tain any proposition promising a reasonable 
ae a of prohtable and permanent future. 
E. J.," care of Printers’s Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4»* ,HATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., suppues the best 
service of clippings from ‘all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





FROMEIES'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











Order 
Your 
191] 
Bound 
Volumes 


@ Keep Printers’ 
Ink in bound form. 
Each quarter is 
handsomely bound 
in heavy board and 
black cloth, with 
gold letters, $2.00 
per vol. Complete 
year in 4 volumes, 
$8.00 per set. 

@Only limited 


number printed, so 


Printers order your 1911 
Ink on Volumes 
Now! 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of car- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,616. best advertising medium in Alapama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
1g11, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1010, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1009, 1,789; 910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igtu(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.'10, 6,892. Ist3 mos. 
"11, 7,049; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910,17,267. Paper non-returnabDie. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
ays>, 3,627. Carnes half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 10, 13,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. E KatzSp.A.A ,N.Y.and Chicago 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville, Ill. News-Vamocrat. Average Igo, 
daily, 3,601. Official newspaper St. Clair County. 


Kew He We We 


Chicago Kxaminer, average 
Iglo, Sunday 624,607, Laily 
210.657, ne: paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT 


3 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


yes Re Re Be Ba Oe 8 








Mptobibt bat 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning 
Average ior 1910, 7,561. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridume. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,518. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average Igto, 
9,404. ‘Ali paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—36% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, /imes-Journai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Eve. Fourmai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 supscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’10-Dec.,'10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you adveruse in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier Journal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best Cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of I910, are 6,847. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor toto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 19!0, 
80,266; Sur, 104,902. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,405. For June, 
1911, 76,075. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Iec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922, 108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of acdvertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want"’ ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1910, to December 31, IgIo. 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
342,623, gain of 29,020 copies per day over 
May 1910. Sunday Posi, 293,692, gain of 35,963 
copies per Sunday over May, Ig1o. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1900, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ’10, 17,602. 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Harmers' 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
V J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fACr.V-a is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily "| 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 =| e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1010 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 

Daily average circulation for 
June, 1911, evening only, 
17,642. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for June, 1011, 81,029. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to §6.0c 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
oo any other paper in its field. 








CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
x a circulation of Sunday 7ribume 
ing Company for same period, 81,523, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. ‘Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Yournal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,558. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 10 Sunday, 86,- 
137, daiiy, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307, to10, 94,232. 


Tc be ©G lo be Largest high-class 
evening circulation. 
Average, July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 136,299. 


rs The Morn- 
ing Merala. M Daily average for raid 6,104. 





New York, The World. Actualav. 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average € mos. IyllI, 
18,529. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, I'ribune Bldg., N. Y. 


roy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A, M , 5,102; P. M., 17,667) 22.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public the report 
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Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo 
Average for :910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 


ucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,788. Yournal, weekly, 976. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,126 ; Sunday, 114,044, 
For May, 1911, 96,206 daily; Sunday, 126,144. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,’10, 15,696; 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, O«lahoman. 


Ave. June, 1911, 
daily, 36,135; Sunday, 60,336. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 23,613 average, 
June, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, 7ribune Asean for 
12 mos. I910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 13,396; May, '11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 
18,757. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Lvening /tmes. Average circula- 

tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, ’11, 20,028—sworn 

Providence, Daily Journal Average 

for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 

PY ise’ Evening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
age 1910. 

Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. 


Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. I. 


Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. 


Evening. Actual 
daily average Ig10, 6,460. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year z910, ~ 361 


Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only hawt in city. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A 

Burlington, “ree Hress. wg average for 
1910, 9,112. largest city and State circulation, 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. agio, 3,315. Pcs 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. May, 1911, 6,070, 
June, ‘11, 6,088. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WaSHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times \O@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84 208 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7smes carried in I910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2, 701 284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger 


Average year Ig1o, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9gI0, 
19,212. 

WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 8.955. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, June, 
Igtt, daily 6,698; semi-weekly, 1,642. 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147, 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Lvening Wis- 

consin, daily. Average daily cir- 

UA culation for first five months of 
1©) Ly 1911, 43,764. Average daily gain 
rete over first hve months cf '1., 1,366. 


Average daily circulation for May, 
1911, 46,145 copies. ‘The Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
and without question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘‘full copy.’’ Every 
leading foreign advertiser uses Milwaukee's 
popular home paper. Minimum rate § cents per 
line. Chas.H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 5024 Metro- 
politan Bldg, New York. 122 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr). 
Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
- rcagtrpes (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 


or 12 mos., 64,188 Daily Av. for 
GUAR June, 64.964. June gain over 
TEED 1910, 1,109. Paid City Circulation 


double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper, and larger than is the 
total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Milwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising. Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Afilwaukee Journal Fiat rate 7c. 
per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdei, 366 Fifth Ave , N. Y¥. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. March, ws circula- 
tion, 5,410. Statement tiled with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
d Agricoirorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 





AW ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
rt No Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

20 an inch Y. Office. 


$4. i 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily May, 1911, 
62,635; weekly 1910, 26,446; May, 1911, 26,823. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 8,183. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat . 56,510. Highest quality circulation. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
June, i911, 104,002 Largest in Canada. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


soNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘‘WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
sished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evenine Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


° MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


eve Ww ve vr 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Tae 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


We We We He We We 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


‘py Printers 
Co. 





CIRCULATI'N THE Tridune is the Leading 
want ad medium of the gieai 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper, either Minneapolis 
or St. Paul. Classined wants 
printed in June, 1911, amounted 
to 242.380 lines. ‘The number of 
, ot yas advertisements pub- 
ished was 31,509. Kates: 1 cent 
Ink Pub. a word, casn with the order:— 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertising 
in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries eo 
more paid Classifed Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionabie adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
June, 1911, amounted to 239,750 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published was 25,842. 


Fight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l5c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


i bab Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THe Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


4 fw Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,802, Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘o Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ridume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah,'*Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers QO) 














“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation." 


from the standpoint of the 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. . 


ILLINOIS 


Beckers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 

Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

he Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (QQ). 
in city; read by best people. 


Best paper 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publigue (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


oat NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Sirs and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
euhaley of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QQ). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen co upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 











New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York J#mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. ‘Lhe 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
June, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,081; 
Sunday, 168,248. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (OO), only 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


morning 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@®) ‘'s the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Anpeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald { 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, 


) and The Evening 
lat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The advertising of the U. S. Car- 

‘ridge Company, is being handled by 
the Boston office of George Batten 
ompany. A limited list of large na- 
ional mediums is used. 


The advertising of the Massachusetts 
Breweries Company is handled by the 
I. B. Humphre ompany, 44 Federal 
street, Boston. Newspapers in New Eng- 
‘and are used in cities where their 
products are sold. 


The Howard Dustless Duster Com- 
vany is considering plans for fall ad- 
vertising. Mediums of national circu- 
ation will be considered. The busi- 
ness is placed direct. 





A list of women’s publications will 
be used - the R. F. Simmons Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass., to advertise 
Simmons chains. The account is 
placed by The J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 





The Tomer Agency, Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, is using New England 
dailies for Timson Brothers, shoe manu- 
facturers, 





Walter Baker & Co., Broad street, 
Boston, are placing newspaper contracts 
for next season, the business to start in 
October. The contracts are placed di- 
rect and the campaign will cover the 
country. 


Mr. J. H. Merrill, who has been with 
the Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, is now associated 
with that agency’s New York office. 


The list of publications for the ad- 
vertising of the Loose-Wiles Company, 
Boston, has been completed. Women’s 
publications and general magazines will 
be used to exploit their various brands 
of fancy crackers. The account is 
handled by the New York office of 
George Batten Company. 


The Regal Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., is sending copy to a few 
Southern newspapers. This business is 
now being handled by the Taylor-Critch- 
field Company, of Chicago, III. 





The Armstrong Packing Company, of 
Dallas, Texas, is using Southern news- 
papers through the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, are sending out 100- 
line copy to the leading national maga- 
zines for their mail-order department; 
the list of publications being largely 
increased for this fall. Business is be- 
ing placed through Blumenstock Broth- 
- Advertising Agency, of St. Louis, 

0. 


The Wyckoff Advertising Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is sending out or- 
ders to Southern newspapers for_the 
year’s advertising of the Stetson Shoe 
Company, of South Weymouth, Mass. 


Foster Debevoise, of New York, has 
secured the advertising appropriation of 
the C. B. Vance Company. 





The Anchor Steamship Line, of New 
York, is sending orders to a list of 
Southern newspapers through W. ‘ 
Sharpe & Co., of New York. 


St. Louis Real Estate Exchange are 
using a list of newspapers within a 
radius of 200 miles from St. Louis, ad- 
vertising free sites to manufacturers. 
Orders are going out through Blumen- 
stock Brothers’ Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., is sending 
orders to a list of Southwestern news- 
papers through the Mahin Advertising 
Company, of Chicago, Ill. 





R. M. Seeds, of Indianapol's, Ind., is 
sending out renewal orders for the ad- 
vertising of the Pinex Company. 

The Van Camp Packing Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., is making contracts with 
Southern newspapers through Lord & 
Thomas, of Chicago, III. 


The Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina is using a large list of 
Southern newspapers through Maclay 
& Mullally Bros., of New York. 





Koninsky Art Company, of St. Louis, 
importers of Kaliedophane, w'll inau- 
gurate an extensive mail-order campaign 
through the national mediums, includ- 
ing the Saturday Evening Post, Mod- 
ern Priscilla, Good Housekeeping, 
Christian Herald. Thirty-line copy to be 
used. Orders are going out through 
Blumenstock Brothers’ Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


Foley & Co., of Ch'cago, IIl., are 
making contracts with Texas newspa- 
pers direct. 





A few magazines of “quality” circu- 
lation are receiving contracts for the 
Gorham Company, Providence, R. I. 
The Morse International Agency place 
the business. 





The H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
of New York and Chicago is sending 
out copy for the United States Motor 
Company announcing the Silent Knight 
Motor in the Columbia car. Space of 
700 lines is being used in leading news- 
papers throughout the country and full 
pages in the principal magazines. 
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“I find myself constant- 
ly changing my views 
as to the value of various 
kinds of mediums. 


This is what the advertising manager ot a 
large home-entertainment instrument concern 
wrote of our staff recently; and he said it 
voluntarily. 


He added that just now he was particularly 
interested in the mediums reaching people in 
cities of 50,000 population or less. How 
lucky for the publications of this class that 
have been advertising their value lately. 


Constantly changing his views—think of 
that. 


He is not the only big advertiser who is con- 
stantly changing his views and who is con- 
stantly open to impressions as to the value of 
new mediums. 


When these big national advertisers decide 
to try out a new class of mediums, do they 
think of your publication instantly as being 
a good one to include in the list? 


Remember it’s a good deal easier to impress 


advertisers before the list is closed than 
afterwards. 


Let PRINTERS’ INK keep you before the 
big advertisers who are ever on the outlook for 
new mediums that they can use profitably. 
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HAMPTON’S prestige 
with the great reading pub- 
lic can be ascribed to none 


but natural causes. 


HAMPTON’S has had 
the courage to do things. 
Backbone is an admirable 


trait in man or magazines. 


Place your copy before 
readers who read---thinkers 


who think. 








$400 Per Page 


Columbian-Sterling Publishing Co. 
Advertising Department 
66 West 35th Street, New York 


BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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Che Globe 


Toronto, Canada 


Was one of the first papers on the 
continent to acknowledge the 
advertiser's right to sworn 
statements of circulation. 


The Globe now issues, semi- 
annually, a 40-page pamphlet, 
containing the most complete 
analysis of quantity and distri- 
bution of its circulation which 
can possibly be compiled. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent 
upon application to 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Brunswick Bldg. Steger Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Globe 


Toronto, Canada 











